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PREFACE, 


S Dr. Berry has explained in his Introduction 

to this volume the occasion and object of 

its publication, and has mentioned the gratuitous 
service of the contributors, it only remains for me 
to express, on behalf of my church, its warmest 
thanks to him as well as to the different authors. 
And I would like also to avail myself of this 
opportunity to mention in this connection the 
name of Dr. L. Probert Pentre, to whose generous 


sympathy and wise counsel I am greatly indebted. 


’ DANIEL WATERS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Wee present volume owes its inception to the 
resourcefulness of the Rev. Daniel Waters, 
Pastor of the English Congregational Church at 
Ystrad, Glamorganshire. Having a debt on the 
church over which he presides, Mr. Waters, disliking 
bazaars, and disliking even more thoroughly the 
methods of the begging-letter writer, hit upon the 
idea out of which this volume came into existence. 
It is hoped and believed that the proceeds from the 
sale of this book will issue in a fund of sufficient 
magnitude to relieve the church of its financial 
burden. The idea, of course, could not have been — 
carried out without the generous and free co- 
operation of the preachers whose contributions are 
included in the following pages. It is gratifying to 
learn that these gentlemen entered heartily into the 
idea of discovering support for the pew in the 
productions of the pulpit, and especially as it 
enabled them to impress upon English Congre- 
gationalism its indebtedness to Welsh genius and 
piety. The generosity of the contributors, therefore, 
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not less than the ingenuity of the originator, will be 
generally deemed to give to this volume a unique and 
pleasing interest. 

The permanent value of these sermons, however— 
second, of course, to the message they contain—is the 
illustration they afford of the varied and distinguished 
pulpit power of Welsh preachers; and especially of 
the adaptability of that power when conditioned by 
the use of the English language and by the restraints 
of our less emotional English congregations. It is 
commonly believed by those who are ignorant of the 
Welsh language, and who are dependent for their im- 
pressions either upon general report or upon such 
translation of Welsh sermons as have been given to 
the public, that the characteristic power of the Welsh 
pulpit lies in its imaginativeness, its pictorial vividness, 
the homeliness of its illustrations, and its masterly 
play upon the susceptibilities of an emotional people. 
Careful exegesis, exact exposition, sustained argument, 
appeals to the reason not less than to the heart, 
are not supposed to constitute the methods and 
resources of Cymric sacred oratory.. How far these 
impressions are to be accepted as generally accurate, 
or whether they require in any degree to be modified, 
are questions I must leave others to decide. The 
fact, however, is fairly well established that between 
the characteristic power of the:Welsh and of the 
English pulpit there are many and wide differences. 
It is conceivable that a man who had risen to 
eminence in one of these spheres might prove himself 
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utterly ineffective in the other. It would, on the 
other hand, be no inconsiderable evidence of genius to 
be able to pass with facility from acknowledged 
mastery in one language, style, and method, to equal 
eminence in the other; and the evidence would be 
greater still if, in passing from the Welsh to the 
English pulpit, the characteristic qualities of the first 
were amalgamated with the peculiar requirements of 
the second. One may say, indeed, that the highest 
type of preaching is reached when the two pre- 
dominant kinds of power are successfully united ; when 
the resources of scholarship, the cumulative strength 
of sound reasoning, the methods of exact exposition, 
are kindled into life by imagination, fancy, and 
emotional fervour. 

In the judgment of the present writer the con- 
tributors to this volume have gone far to realise this 
highest type. If they have brought Welsh fire into 
the English pulpit, they have been careful to supply it 
with adequate and proper fuel. And if those of them 
who have been more closely associated with Welsh 
churches have gained in power by the addition of 
English methods, they have, on the other hand, done 
much to inspire English preachers with some of their 
native fervour and fire. The indebtedness of English 
Congregationalism to the Congregationalism of the 
Principality is not merely for the gift of great 
individual preachers, but is for the influence these 
men have had upon the tone and character of 
modern Free Church preaching 
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The subjects treated in this volume cover wide 
ground, and leave ample room for the exhibition of 
individual ideas and aptitudes. It -will be found, 
however, that certain important features are common 
to them all. They combine loyalty to the old Gospel 
with alertness to new interpretation and appeal. 
They are at once Evangelical and broad. While they 
bear evidences of emancipation from medizval 
theology, they throb with devotion to the permanent 
verities of the Christian revelation and to the Christ 
Who died, Who rose again, and Who lives for ever- 
more. Such sermons cannot but be influential for. 
instruction, guidance, and comfort. In commending 
them to the religious public the present writer is 
obedient to a pressing invitation to perform a service, 
which he regards as quite unnecessary, and as being 
amply fulfilled by the character and quality of the 
work here presented, 


CHARLES A. BERRY. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 
January 15th, 1898. 
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Rey. GRIFFITH JOHN, D.D 


I. 


Che Divine Christ, the One Saviour of 
aen,* 


By Rzry. GRIFFITH JOHN, D.D., Hanrow. 


“And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,”—MarrHew xvi. 16. 


HE sermon which I am about to preach is somewhat 
theological in its cast. My aim in preaching it, 
however, is not theological, but practical. If you can 

command the patience to listen, you will, before the close, 
find it to be a missionary discourse in spirit and aim. 

Was Jesus of Nazareth a mere man, or was He God 
manifest in the flesh ? Whilst our Lord dwelt among men, 
there was a great diversity of opinion with regard to Him. 
Ever since, in every age, men have given much thought to 
the person of Christ. But in no age has our Lord drawn 
more earnest attention to Himself than in the present. The 
question of questions with many of the greatest minds of 
Christendom is the question to which I now wish to call 





* This sermon was prepared by the author in 1895, in contempla- 
tion of his visit to this country as Chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, It will be remembered that this visit 
never took place, the esteemed missionary, owing to the troubles of 
China at the time, electing to remain at his post.—ED. 
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your attention, namely, was Jesus of Nazareth a mere man, 
or was He God manifest in the flesh ? 

I am a missionary, and, being a missionary, I find it 
impossible to look at any Christian doctrine apart from its 
bearing on the missionary idea. Now, the doctrine of the 
Divinity of Christ appears to me to be essential to the very 
existence of Christian Missions. Take this corner stone 
away, and the missionary enterprise must collapse. To me, 
both as a Christian man and a Christian missionary, the 
question is one of vital importance ; and I wish to lay before 
you on this occasion the one great argument which has led 
me to believe in the Divinity of Jesus as firmly as I do in 
my own existence. That argument is the testimony of 
Jesus concerning Himself. It is more than interesting 
and instructive to learn what Peter, and John, and Paul 
thought of Him, and taught respecting Him. But the 
argument for the Divinity of Christ’s person, which gives 
_perfect satisfaction to my mind, is the one based upon 
His own testimony. 


I.—Let us consider, in the first place, the value of this 
testimony. Why should so much importance be attached to 
the testimony of Jesus concerning Himself? I will try to 
answer this question, not by propounding any argument of 
my own, but by simply quoting the words of men who are 
regarded as standing outside the pale of orthodoxy. Most 
people who read the New Testament thoughtfully are pro- 
foundly impressed with the transcendent moral grandeur, 
the perfect uprightness;and transparency of the character of 
Jesus Christ. Even those who deny His Divinity are com- 
pelled to speak in the highest terms of the loftiness, the 
purity, and the beauty of His moral character. 

Listen to the,following testimonies, as specimens of many 
more that might be adduced, to show what impressions of 
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His mental, moral, and spiritual nature the Founder of the 
Christian Church has made on the minds of men: 

“He unites in Himself,” says Theodore Parker, “the 
sublimest precepts, the Divinest practices, thus more than 
realising the dreams of prophets and sages; rises above all 
the prejudices of His own age and sect ; gives free range to 
the Spirit of God in His breast ; puts away the doctors of 
the law, and pours out a doctrine beautiful as the light, sub- 
lime as heaven, and true as God. LHighteen centuries have 
passed away since the sun of humanity rose so high in Jesus. 
What man, what sect has mastered His thoughts, compre- 
hended His method, and so fully applied it to life?” Such 
is the language of Theodore Parker, one of the most 
advanced Unitarians of modern times. 

“JT grant the exaltation of His character,” exclaims 
Channing, another Unitarian ; “I believe Him to be more 
than a human being. In truth, all Christians so believe 
Him. They always separate Him by broad distinctions from 
all other men. All admit, and joyfully admit, that Christ 
Jesus, by His greatness and goodness, throws all other 
human attainments into obscurity.” Such are the words of 
the eloquent Channing. 

“Tt was the will of God,” says the author of Hece Homo, 
“not to beget a second son like Him.” 

Renan speaks of Him as the “best, and wisest, and 
greatest man that ever lived.” A mere man, it is true, but 
still the best, the wisest, and greatest. 

“Whatever else,” says John Stuart Mill, in his posthumous 
essays, “may be taken away from us by rational criticism, 
Christ is still left, a unique figure, no more unlike His pre- 
cursors than all His followers, even those who had the direct 
benefit of His personal teachings. It is no use to say that 
Christ, as exhibited in the Gospels, is not historical. Who 
among His disciples, or among their proselytes, was capable 

1* 
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of imagining the life and character revealed in the Gospels ? 
About the life and sayings of Jesus, there is a stamp of per- 
sonal originality, combined with profundity of insight, which 
must place the prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation 
of those who have no belief in His inspiration, in the very 
first rank of men of sublime genius of whom our species can 
boast. When this pre-eminent genius is combined with the 
qualities of probably the greatest moral reformer, and martyr 
to that mission, that has ever existed upon earth, religion 
cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pitching upon 
this man as the ideal representative and guide of humanity ; 
nor even now would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to 
find a better translation of the rule of virtue from the 
abstract into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live that 
Christ would approve his life.” This concession in the field 
of historical criticism— made by one of the greatest, though 
sceptical, thinkers of modern times—is very remarkable. 
John Stuart Mill was a master of criticism, and thoroughly 
cognizant of all that criticism had done to break down the 
historical character of Christ and His Gospel ; and yet it was 
his mature and final conviction that the Christ, as exhibited 
in the Gospels, is strictly historical, and that this historical 
Christ stands in the very first rank of the men of sublime 
genius our species can boast of, and is worthy of being 
taken as the ideal representative and guide of humanity. 
“Can you tell me who Jesus was ?” asked Napoleon at 
St. Helena. The question, having been declined by 
Bertrand, Napoleon proceeded: “ Well, I will tell you. 
Alexander, Czsar, Charlemagne, and myself have founded 
great empires. But on what did the creations of our genius 
depend? Upon force. Jesus alone founded His empire on 
love, and to this very day millions will die for Him. I 
think I know something of human nature; and I tell you 
that all these were men ; and] ama man. No other is like 
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Him. Jesus Christ was more than a man. . . Christ alone 
has succeeded in so raising the mind of man toward the 
unseen that he becomes insensible to the barrier of time and 
space. Across the chasm of eighteen hundred years, Jesus 
Christ makes a demand which is, above all others, difficult 
to satisfy. He asks for the human heart. He will have it 
entirely to Himself. He demands it unconditionally, and 
forthwith His demand is granted. In defiance of time and 
space, the soul of man, with all its powers and faculties, 
becomes an annexation to the empire of Christ. All who 
sincerely believe in Him experience this remarkable super- 
natural love towards Him. This phenomenon is unaccount- 
able ; altogether beyond the scope of man’s creative powers. 
Time, the great destroyer, is powerless to extinguish this 
sacred flame. Time can neither exhaust its strength, nor 
put a limit to its range. This is what strikes me most. I 
have often thought of it. This it is which proves to me 
quite convincingly the Divinity of Jesus Christ.” These 
are remarkable words; and we know that they were not 
spoken by a religious partisan. Napoleon was no theologian ; 
and these beautiful sentiments were not uttered in the spirit 
of a lawyer making a plea for foregone conclusions. 

I will give but one more testimony, and that is to be 
found in Rousseau’s ‘Treatise on Education.” “Is it 
possible,” asks Rousseau, “that the sacred personage, whose 
history the Scriptures contain, should be Himself a mere 
man? ... Where is the man, where is the philosopher 
who could go live and so die, without weakness and ostenta- 
tion ? What blindness, what prepossession must it be to 
compare Socrates with Jesus! What an infinite dispro- 
portion there is between them! Yes, if the life and death 
of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus 
were those of a God.” 

Thus all agree in exalting the intellectual, moral, and 
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spiritual character of Jesus Christ. In these respects He is 
represented as standing without a rival among the sons of 
men. But if our Lord is worthy of this exalted position, 
we cannot be wrong in accepting His testimony concerning 
Himself as decisive and final. If all this is true concerning 
Him, we are bound to give Him credit for sufficient wisdom 
to know the truth concerning His own person and character, 
and enough of common honesty to make it impossible that 
He, being a mere man, should speak of Himself as if He 
were God, and thus cause His followers in all ages to fall 
into the odious and revolting sin of idolatry by worshipping 
Him as such. 


II.—That Jesus of Nazareth has been regarded in all ages 
as God, and worshipped as such, by the great body of His 
followers, is a fact which cannot be denied. You have only 
to read your New Testament in order to see in what light 
Jesus was regarded by the Apostles and the Christians of the 
Apostolic age. To them Jesus was “the Word,” “the Lord 
of Glory,” “the Prince of Life,” “the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” “ God manifest in the flesh.” They spoke 
of Him as being from all eternity “in the form of God,” 
and as being “ over all, God blessed for ever.” They spoke 
of Him as the one by whom the worlds were made, and by 
whose omnipotent word all things are upheld. Let us bear 
in mind that the Apostles were Jews, rigid monotheists, 
and intense haters of idolatry. To them the command 
“Thou shalt worship Jehovah thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve,” was no other than the unchangeable law of the 
eternal God. How would it have been possible for such 
men to use such language in speaking of one whom they 
looked upon asa mere man? ‘The thing is utterly incon- 
ceivable. There can be no doubt as to the place which 
Jesus occupied in the faith, the love, and the reverence of 
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the Apostles and the Christians of the Apostolic Church. 
They regarded Him as God, spoke of Him as God, and 
worshipped Him as God. 

And this adoration of Christ did not end with the 
Apostles and the Apostolic Church. In every age Christians 
have been praying fo Christ; not only to God through 
Christ, but actually fo Christ Himself, and feeling that when 
so doing they were worshipping God. 

The younger Pliny, in his celebrated letter to Trojan, 
early in the second century, informs the Emperor that he 
had taken all pains to inform himself of the Christian sect, 
and that he had learned that they were accustomed to meet 
together on a certain day (Sunday), and that they sang 
together a hymn to their God Christ. 

Arnobius, who wrote in defence of the Christian religion 
about the end of the third century, tells us that one of 
the great objections to Christianity, on the part of its 
enemies, was the adoration paid to Christ. The gods, they 
maintained, were not inimical to the Christians because 
they worshipped the omnipotent God; but because they 
alleged that one born as men are, and put to death on the 
Cross, which is a disgraceful punishment for worthless men, 
was God, and because they believed that He still lived, and 
worshipped Him in daily supplications. 

And what were the last words of the martyrs through the 
early ages of the Christian Church ? Allow me to give you 
one or two instances as specimens of many more that might 
be given. We are all familiar with the words of the 
protomartyr Stephen. ‘ And they stoned Stephen, calling 
upon the Lord, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
Thus Stephen, with his last breath, prayed ¢o Jesus. “O 
Lord, God of heaven and earth, Jesus Christ, to Thee 
do I bend my neck by way of sacrifice; O Thou who 
abidest for ever!” Such were the words of Felix, 
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an African bishop, who was condemned to death , at 
Nenusium. 

“Help, O Christ,” cried out another martyr in the midst 
of his tortures. “I pray Thee have pity on me, preserve my 
soul, and let it not be confounded. Oh, give me the power 
to suffer.” 

“© Lord Christ,” cried out another, “we are Thy 
servants, Thou art our hope.” 

“Very beautiful,” you say. Yes, my brethren, very 
beautiful if Christ is God ; but revolting, most revolting, if 
He was a mere man. 

And listen to that most simple, and at the same time most 
solemn and majestic hymn in the whole range of the 
hymnology of the Christian Church: “Thou art the King 
of Glory, O Christ! Thou art the everlasting Son of the 
Father! Thou sittest on the right hand of God, in the 
glory of the Father! We believe that Thou shalt come to 
be our Judge! We therefore pray Thee, help Thy servants, 
whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. Make 
them to-be numbered with Thy saints in glory everlasting.” 
The authorship of this immortal hymn, upon which the 
most celebrated composers have exercised their musical 
genius, is uncertain. But let the origin be what it may, it 
is as fresh and full of inspiration to the humble believer in 
the Lord Jesus Christ of this age as it was to the Christians 
of the age in which it was born. To them Christ Jesus was 
“the King of Glory,” “ the everlasting Son of the Father,” 
and such He is to us to-day. Their petition to Him was, 
“Help Thy servants, whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy 
precious blood ; make them to be numbered with Thy saints 
in glory everlasting” ; and such is the petition which rises 
from the great heart of the Catholic Church throughout all 
the world to-day. 


If Jesus is God, all this is just as it should be. It is 
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simply right, beautiful, and holy. But if Jesus is not God, 
what shall we say to it? Why, it is nothing less than 
flagrant impiety and gross idolatry; and I want to show 
that if this be idolatry, our Lord Himself is responsible for 
it, for it is by Him, and no other, that His followers have 
been led into this practice. One word from Him would have 
prevented it all. Why did He not speak that word? He 
was pressed to do so once and again. Why did He keep 
silent on a matter of such infinite importance? If Jesus 
Christ is not God, it is a mere delusion ,to speak of Him as 
a wise and holy man, and to hold Him up as “ the ideal 
representative and guide of humanity.” Christ testified 
concerning Himself, and the idolatry, if it be idolatry, 
sprang from that testimony. 


I1I.—Let us, for a few minutes, consider the testimony of 
Jesus concerning Himself, and see if we can possibly justify 
Him on the supposition that He was a wise, veracious, and 
holy man, but nothing more. 

Jesus declares Himself to be “the Son of God.” Nota 
Son of God; but “the Son,” “the Only Begotten Son,” 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” said 
Peter. ‘And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar Jona, for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee ; but My Father which is in heaven.” 
Thus our Lord distinctly claims Divine Sonship. But we 
must bear in mind that the Sonship which He claims is not 
akin to the childlike relation which belongs to all believers. 
He never calls Himself a Son of God. He never appears as 
one of the Sons of God—as one among the many ; but as the 
Son, the only begotten Son, the well-beloved Son. In contrast 
with Him, Moses, David, and all the Saints of the Old 
Testament are represented as mere servants. The Sonship 
which He claims is specific, consisting of oneness of 
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substance and nature with the Father ; and hence it is that 
whilst our Lord speaks with the humility of a Son towards 
the Father, it is in the attitude of a king towards men. 
And this is the reason, also, why He never puts Himself on 
the same plane with His disciples when speaking of the 
Father. He never uses the expression our Father, as 
including Himself. It is always “your Father, and My 
Father,” “your God and My God.” Whilst He lovingly 
calls His disciples His brethren and His friends, still He 
stands in such a specific relation to His Father that He 
never, a8 sharing with them in this, calls Him our Father, 
but always My Father. This is a very significant fact. It 
shows that our Lord regarded Himself as the Son of God in 
a peculiar and specific sense, a sense in which no one else 
could be. 

Our Lord calls Himself “The Son of Man.” Observe, 
not @ son of man, nor the son of man, but “The Son of 
Man.” Whilst declaring Himself to be “The Son of God,” 
His favourite appellation of Himself was ‘The Son of Man.” 
But why should our Lord have adopted this designation ? 
Surely not through modesty ; for in His case such a supposi- 
tion is wholly out of the question. Though divinely meek, 
He was infinitely removed from all false modesty. Not 
through a desire to treat men as His equals ; for our Lord, 
as a matter of fact, never did treat men as His equals. 
Not merely to assert the perfection of His humanity—to 
intimate that He corresponds perfectly to the abstract idea 
of man, the perfect Man, the pure Son of Man. This will 
account partly for the adoption of this designation by our 
Lord, but not fully. It is singular that He should have 
pitched on this title as His chosen appellation, and the true 
explanation seems to be that given by Dorner, one of 
Germany’s greatest theologians. In the self-consciousness 
of Christ there were two facts, that of human sonship and 
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that of Divine Sonship. That of human sonship was 
secondary and superinduced, whilst that of Divine Sonship 
was primary and original. If our Lord’s personal self- 
consciousness did not testify to the fact that He was the 
Son of God, the adoption of the designation, “‘The Son of 
Man,” would have been strange indeed. But think of our 
Lord as being originally “'The Son of God,” and in the 
fulness of time taking upon Himself full and complete 
manhood, and thus becoming the great Representative and 
Head of Humanity, and you will at once feel the beauty and 
force of the designation, “'The Son of Man,” as adopted by 
Him. By it our Lord meant not only to assert His perfect 
manhood, but also to intimate His Divine Sonship. Being 
the Son of God from all eternity, and having in the fulness 
of time become Man, you can easily understand how He 
might call Himself ‘“‘ The Son of Man,” and thus emphasise 
and magnify the fact of His incarnation. This designation, 
then, so far from proving that our Lord regarded Himself 
ag a mere man, can be explained only on the supposition that 
He claimed to be “'The Son of God,” or “God manifest in 
the flesh.” 

I have just stated that in the self-consciousness of our 
Lord there were two facts—that of human sonship and that 
of Divine Sonship. We have a striking illustration of this 
double consciousness in Him when He was only twelve years 
old. Whilst recognising Mary as His mother, He would, 
even at that age, acknowledge no father but God. “ His 
mother said unto Him, Son, why hast Thou thus dealt with 
us? Behold, Thy father and I have sought Thee sorrowing. 
And He said unto them, How is it that ye sought Me? 
‘Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s business ? ” 
Joseph is not My father. God is My Father, and the work 
in which I am engaged is My Father’s work. You cannot 
read your New Testament thoughtfully without being con- 
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stantly reminded of this duality in the person of our Lord. 
“The Word became flesh”—that is, the Eternal Word, 
who was with God, and was God, became flesh or man ; so 
that the Incarnate Word is God manifest in the flesh, 
Divine and human. Not half God and half Man, but 
perfectly God and. perfectly Man. Everywhere in the New 
Testament does our Lord appear before us in this mysterious 
character—as the Son of God and the Son of Man, David’s 
Son and David’s Lord, Abraham’s Seed, and yet declaring 
that He was before Abraham. “ Before Abraham was, 
Tam.” 

But our Lord does more than call Himself ‘The Son of 
God.” He declares plainly His oneness with the Father ; 
and, in virtue of this oneness, claims with the Father 
undivided honour and dignity. ‘I and My Father are one.” 
“He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” “All 
should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father.” 
“ He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father 
which sent Him.” 

In perfect consistency with this claim to Divine Sonship, 
and oneness of nature with the Father, was His positiveness. 
and self-representation as a Teacher. He seldom con- 
descends to argument. Nearly the whole of His teachings 
is made up of positive assertions. He dictates; but He 
seldom debates. He enunciates great principles; but He 
does not go into proof. Then we find Him ever speaking 
about Himself. His discourses are full of Himself. “J 
am the Bread of Life.” ‘“Z am the Good Shepherd.” 
“* T say unto you.” He was the soul and centre of His own 
teachings, and the constant theme of His own discourses. 
Admit that Jesus is the Son of God, that in Him dwells all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, that He Himself is the 
soul and substance of all spiritual truth—admit all this, and 
this positiveness and self-representation will appear perfectly 
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natural. Deny it, and this element in His teachings will 
appear nothing less than egotism of the most offensive kind. 
Men are great in our estimation only as they are self- 
oblivious, and the least manifestation of egotism in our 
moral hero is felt to be a blot anda blemish. Jesus Christ, 
if a mere man, was the most egotistical of men ; and yet, as 
a matter of fact, we never feel that there was anything 
egotistical about Him. How do we account for this? Is 
it not that we tacitly, to say the least, assume the fact that 
He is more than a man, that He is no other than God 
manifest in the flesh ? 

The assumptions of our Lord were simply astounding. 
He never confesses a sin, a fault, or a weakness. On the 
contrary, He assumes absolute perfection of nature and 
character. He does more, He declares Himself to be the 
dispenser of forgiveness. He declares Himself greater than 
the temple, the Lord of the Sabbath, and above the greatest 
of the great men of the Old Testament. He declares that 
God and Himself are mutually and exclusively known to 
each other. He declares that all power is given to Him in 
heaven and on earth; and He commands His disciples to 
go into all the world and teach all the nations, promising 
that He Himself will be with them unto the end of the 
world. He demands the first place in the hearts of all His 
followers. He invites the weary and heavy-laden to come 
to Him for rest. He declares Himself to be the Saviour 
and Judge of men. 

Listen to the following words, and see if you can make 
anything of them on the supposition that our Lord regarded 
Himself as a mere man, or on the supposition that He was 
an exceptionally wise and holy man, but nothing more. 
“‘T am the Bread of Life.” ‘I am the way, the truth, and 
the life.’ “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” “ He that believeth 
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in the Son hath everlasting life ; and he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life.’ ‘‘ When the Son of Man shalt 
come in His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, then 
shall He sit upon the throne of His glory, and before Him 
shall be gathered all nations, and He shall separate them 
one from another as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats.” “TJ am the resurrection and the life; he that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” 
Such is a specimen of the language which our Lord used in 
speaking of Himself. They are wonderful words ; but we 
feel instinctively that they are words which befit not a mere 
servant of God, however holy and exalted, but one who 
shares His eternal attributes. Can you conceive of an 
apostle, or a martyr, or any holy man whatever, using such 
words in speaking of himself? Were such words to fall 
from the lips of even a supposed sinless man, would they 
not convict him of blasphemy, and prove him to be an 
impostor? The Jews challenged our Lord’s claim to 
Divine Sonship as blasphemous pretension. They told Him 
that, in speaking of Himself in the way He did, He wished 
to assert His equality with God. If our Lord had been a 
mere man, and an exceptionally wise and holy man, would 
He’ not have disavowed any such intention? And would 
He not have so explained His language as to remove at 
once and for ever any possibility of a doubt on a matter of 
such momentous importance? There can be but one 
answer to this question. He would most certainly have 
done so. But, as a matter of fact, our Lord did nothing of 
the kind ; on the contrary, He so continued to testify of 
Himself as to lead His followers to honour and worship 
Him as God, and to cause His enemies to denounce Him, 
and crucify Him, as an impostor and blasphemer. 

Our Lord clearly meant to teach that He was not a mere 
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man, He meant to assert His oneness of nature with the 
Father; and the conclusion is inevitable, namely, that 
Jesus of Nazareth must be received by us as God, or 
rejected as an unholy man—as a blasphemer and an im- 
postor.. If, on the other hand, He was a great, good, and 
wise man, we are bound to accept His testimony concerning 
Himself, and, with deepest reverence, worship Him as 
“Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace.” ‘The Word became flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 

Such is the argument for the divinity of Christ, which 
gives perfect satisfaction to my mind. Jesus testified con- 
cerning Himself, and His testimony is to my mind decisive 
and final. He knew the truth concerning Himself, and He 
spoke the truth concerning Himself. I cannot doubt Him ; 
and I, therefore, cannot doubt His testimony concerning 
Himself. To me Jesus Christ is not only the best, the 
wisest, and the greatest of men, He is infinitely more. He 
is God manifest in the flesh—the same who was with God 
and was God, and by whom God made the worlds. That to 
me is a fact, and not only a fact, but the greatest fact ever 
revealed to man. 


IV.—But is not the fact of the incarnation a great mys- 
tery? Yes, it is. Nevertheless, the mysterious nature of 
the fact is no reason why it should be rejected. That the 
Eternal Word became flesh we know to be a fact; how the 
Word became flesh we know not. The nature of the union 
of the Divine and the human in Christ is an abyss which 
our intellects cannot fathom. I do not suppose the Apostles 
understood the mystery a whit better than we do. They 
simply accepted it as a fact—a necessary fact in the Divine 
manifestation, and the only ground of congruity or fitness 
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in a divine scheme of redemption. And this is what we 
must do. Let us bear in mind, however, that the in- 
carnation is a mystery, not a contradiction. A proposition 
is self-contradictory when it is inconsistent with itself, or 
its own implications; whilst a mystery is something con- 
cerning which we know ¢hat it is, though we do not know 
how it is. The incarnation is a mystery—that is, it is a 
fact which we may receive but cannot explain ; nevertheless, 
the mystery is only relative. It is a mystery to us; it is 
not a mystery to God. God understands His own nature 
and being. Our knowledge of Him is necessarily limited. 
We may know a little about God, but we cannot com- 
prehend God. 

Let us not forget, however, that this is not the only 
mystery with which we have to deal. There are men who 
stumble at the supernatural facts of Christianity, as if they 
were the only mysteries which they are called upon to face. 
They seem to forget that the whole universe is full of 
mystery to the finite mind. LHvery leaf of the forest is a 
mystery to us. Every blade of grass contains a mystery 
which we cannot fathom. We are mysteries to each other ; 
we are mysteries to ourselves. The known in every case 
resolves itself into the unknown, and simple belief is at the 
basis of all knowledge. Look at man. MHere.you havea 
human soal and a human body, and a mysterious link which 
binds these two parts together. But what is spirit ? 
Where, in this physical frame, is its dwelling-place ? What 
is matter? What is the nature of the tie which holds 
matter and spirit together? What is life? These are 
questions which any one can ask ; but where is the man who 
can answer them? The union of the soul and the body in 
the constitution of man is as inexplicable to philosophy as 
the union of the divine and human in the person of Christ. 
To the human mind both alike are unfathomable mysteries. 
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We cannot explain the mystery of our own being ; how, then, 
can we expect to be able to explain the mystery of the being 
of God, and of the God-Man? Still, we believe the facts of 
our own being ; because as facts they are clear to the vision 
and understanding. In like manner we ought to accept the 
facts of the being of God and the God-Man ; for they also 
are abundantly evident as facts. The great fact of the 
Incarnation is wrought into the very texture of . God’s 
Word; it is everywhere asserted or assumed in the words 
of our Lord; it is essential to the Christian faith; and 
it is felt to be a necessary condition of a divine scheme 
_of redemption. 


V.—But what about the false incarnations of heathen- 
dom? Well, the false incarnations of heathendom do not 
shake my faith in the incarnation of the Son of God, but 
the reverse. Legends of incarnations and miraculous con- 
ceptions abound in the heathen world. In what light shall 
we regard them? In the light of a presumption for or 
against the Christian mystery ? Do they bring down the 
record of Christ’s birth and pre-existence to their own level 
and thus involve the whole doctrine in contempt and un- 
certainty ? Or does not the incarnation of Christ rather 
throw a new light upon them, and clothe them with true 
significance and deep interest? Rightly interpreted, they 
seem to me to point to a deep-rooted instinct of our nature, 
which seeks a Divine Redeemer, and refuses to be satisfied 
with anything less. They seem to point toa profoundly 
- true conviction, that the Deity must descend if man is ever 
to ascend, that the Infinite must stoop and become man ere 
man can rise to God, and become partaker of the Divine 
nature. These truths are not distinctly enunciated in the 
heathen world; but they are dimly seen and faintly felt, 
and are embodied in forms and symbolised in deities. The 
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incarnation of the Son of God is the Divine response to the 

cry of this instinct, and the demand of this conviction. 
Throughout the whole world there is a felt need of the God- 
Man ; and Christ meets this need, and satisfies it also, 
whenever and wherever He is received in the fulness of His 
person and character. Man seeks a Divine Redeemer ; but 
the Divine Redeemer must be a God at hand, and God 
incarnate, if the love and trust of the human heart are 
to be won. The Infinite, the Absolute, the Eternal is too 
far removed, too vast, too indefinite for the human heart. 
The immeasurable, the inaccessible God presented by phil- 
osophy is too cold, too distant, too impersonal to kindle 
the love and win the confidence of the human breast. 
The spirit of man cries for the living God, the loving 
Father, the merciful Redeemer; and it can never be at 
rest till it finds Him in the object of its adoration. 
“Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” But where 
shall we find the ling God? Whither shall we go in 
“search of the loving Father? In whom has the Infinite, 
as the all-Merciful, revealed Himself? My brethren, 
there is one, and only one, in whom all the fulness of the 
Godhead dwells bodily. The Eternal Father hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by His Son, the brightness of His 
glory, and the express image of His person. Jesus Christ is 
not merely God—infinite, absolute, eternal; He is man, 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. It is easy to draw 
nigh to the Father in the Son. It is not difficult to love 
Him, it is delightful to confide in Him. The more we gaze 
on Jesus Christ, the more definite will our conceptions of 
God become, and the more completely shall we be filled with 
the Divine fulness. Our insight into the mystery of the 
Divine love will become deeper and deeper every day, and 
our rest in God will become calm and unbroken. It ig only 
when we behold the Infinite centred in the Incarnate Son 
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that our wandering eyes become fixed, and our longing 
spirits find rest and peace. 

Thus the false incarnations of heathendom, so far from 
robbing me of my faith in the incarnation of the Son of 
God, appear to me to supply a strong presumptive evidence 
in its favour. To my mind they show that there is a felt 
need of such a manifestation of God, and that the sense of 
this need is widely spread and deeply rooted in the human 
consciousness. 


Vi.—Let us consider for a moment the practical value of 
this truth to the honest doubter. I say honest doubter, for 
I have nothing to say to the captious and frivolous. The 
intellect of some of you may be in a restless state with 
regard to the whole question of religion. You may have 
come under the influence of the rationalistic spirit of the - 
age. You hardly know what to believe and what not to 
believe. Your minds are agitated with doubts as to the 
genuineness and authority of certain portions of that Book 
which you were taught to revere as the very word of 
God. Scepticism, like the dry rot, is penetrating the 
entire fabric of your creed, and your faith seems to be 
on the point of falling into a mass of ruins. What are 
you to do in these circumstances? Dear friends, there is 
one thing at least for you to do. Get your feet on the 
rock. I do not ask you to close your eyes and ears to 
all the hostile criticism with which the oracles of God 
are being assailed these days. I do not ask you to sup- 
press every spirit of inquiry in regard to the momentous 
questions which have perplexed, and do perplex, the 
mightiest intellects of the age. What I do maintain is 
this: I maintain that there is a region of tranquil dogma, 
into which we may all get, and in which we may all stand 
securely even in these stormy days, It may appear to 
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some of you to be but an island in a sea of doubt and 
conflict. Be it so; but get into it. When you have 
planted your feet firmly on that rock, you will be sur- 
prised to find with what calmness you can contemplate the 
elements as they rage around you, and wait the issue of 
this tumult. And what is that rock? That rock is 
the historical character of Christ and His Gospel. One 
attempt after another has been made to destroy the credi- 
bility of the Gospel history; but all in vain. The Four 
Gospels stand to-day on an immovable foundation of con- 
tinuous, unbroken, historical attestation. And what shall 
we say of the Christ exhibited in these Gospels? “It 
is of no use,” says John Stuart Mill, “to say that Christ, 
as exhibited in these Gospels, is not historical. Who 
could have invented such a character and such a history 
ag that of the Christ given us by the four Evangelists ?” 
“It is more inconceivable,” in the opinion of Rousseau, 
“that a number of people should agree to write such 
history, than that one should furnish the subjects of it.” 
Brethren, this wonderful story could never have been written 
had it not been first lived. But if it has been lived, if it 
be real, the faith of the Christian rests on an eternal rock, 
against which the waves of infidelity will rush in vain. 
Christianity is in Christ. To receive Christ is to be a 
Christian ; and to know Christ, in the fulness of experi- 
mental knowledge, is to possess all truths essential to 
salvation. He who hath the Son, hath the Father, and he 
who hath the Father and the Son, hath eternal life. He 
who would enjoy rest of mind and heart with regard to the 
things of God, and the things freely given us of God, must 
go to Christ direct, believing Him to be “the Son of God,” 
and “the Son of Man ”—the life and the light of the world. 
“Come unto Me, and I will give you. rest.” Such is His 
gracious invitation to every burdened soul. Some of us 
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have heard the voice of Jesus, and can say in all truth and 
sincerity : 
“T came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad ; 


I found in Him a resting-place, 
And He has made me glad. 


“T looked to Jesus, and I found, 
In Him my star, my sun; 
And in that light of life T’ll walk 
Till travelling days are done,” 


In Jesus Christ the God-Man we have an all-sufficient 
Saviour. He satisfies the intellect; He satisfies the con- 
science ; He satisfies the heart. ‘ And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us. And we beheld His glory—the 
glory of the Only-Begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” 


VII.—Before I close I should like to point out the 
practical bearing of this great truth on the missionary 
enterprise, 

There is a tendency these days to classify Christ with the 
great religious teachers of the past, and to treat Christianity 
as if it were nothing more than one among the many of the 
world’s faiths. Now, if Jesus were a mere man, and if the 
Gospel were a mere product of the human imagination, this 
tendency would be just and reasonable. But if Jesus is 
God, and if the Gospel is Divine, then this tendency must 
be denounced as haying its root in prejudice, or ignorance, 
or both. “ What blindness, what prepossession must it be,” 
says Rousseau, “to compare Socrates with Jesus! What 

* an infinite disproportion there is between them!” So may 
I say : What blindness, what prepossession must it be to 
compare Confucius, or Buddha, or Mohammed with Christ ! 
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What an infinite disproportion there is between them ! 
Confucius was a good man and a great teacher, but 
Confucius was a mere man, and had his sins and weaknesses 
like other men. He was not perfect, neither did he claim 
perfection. He had no message of salvation to a sinful 
world. He had nothing to say about men’s origin and 
destiny. He had no light to throw on God’s being and 
redemptive purposes. Confucianism is essentially a system 
of morals, applicable only to this life, and confined to the 
duties which spring from the various human relations. 
Confucius disliked to touch on theological subjects. He 
clung to the seen, the temporal, and the physical with a 
tenacious grasp. The invisible, the spiritual, and the 
eternal had no charm for him. On all the great questions 
of theology Confucius was an agnostic; and if modern 
agnosticism needed a saint it could do nothing better than 
canonise the great sage of China. Confucius, though 
China’s greatest sage, cannot be compared with Jesus, the 
Christ of God, and the Saviour of men. What an infinite 
disproportion there is between them ! 

Buddha was a good man, and one of the greatest sages 
the world can boast of. He possessed a soul of great purity 
and tenderness. Still Buddha, like Confucius, was a mere 
man, but, unlike Confucius, a man regarding whose personal 
history very little can be ascertained with perfect certainty. 
Buddhism, as it dropped from the lips of its founder, is no 
religion at all, but rather a system of duty, morality, and 
benevolence. It represents God as a negative, existence 
itself as an evil, and the chief good ag an eternal nothing- 
ness. The heaven which it proclaims is the heaven of 
extinction ; and the way of salvation which it points out to 
man is the path which leads out of existence into non- 
existence. Philosophic Buddhism is atheism pure and 
simple, whilst popular Buddhism is a system of gross super- 
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stition and senseless idolatry. What comparison can there 
be between the man Grutama Buddha, proclaiming that 
there is no God and that existence is vain, and the God-Man 
Christ Jesus, revealing the everlasting Father and bringing 
life and immortality into light ? Is not the disproportion 
between them infinite ? 

Mohammed was a remarkable man ; and his influence in 
the world has been great and commanding. But Mohammed 
was a mere man, and, morally, a very imperfect man also. 
Of Mohammedanism it has been truly said, that the many 
false and evil elements in it have made it one of the curses 
of mankind. It could not rise above its source, and it has 
everywhere illustrated or exaggerated the vices of its founder. 
It has spread abroad the spirit of cruelty and lust, and under 
its sway are to be found slavery, the oppression of subject 
races, and the degradation of women. Moreover, in Moham- 
medanism there is no regenerative power, there are no 
principles capable of development, there are no germs 
from which higher things can be evolved. “It is stiff as 
a dead man’s hand.” Between Christ and Mohammed the 
contrast is complete, and the disproportion between the 
religion of the Koran and the religion of the New Testament 
is simply infinite. 

I have no time to speak of Hinduism, with its subtle 
pantheism, on the one hand, and its gross polytheism on the 
other. Hinduism is absolutely devoid of an ideal life. It 
presents no character between whom and Christ a comparison 
can be instituted. Its very gods are cruel, lustful, and 
capricious, and many of its religious practices are unutterably 
foul and degrading. The disproportion between Hinduism 
and Christianity is so great that it would be mere folly to 
think of instituting a comparison between them as rival 
religions. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I do not mean to say 
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that there is mo truth in the non-Christian creeds, neither do 
I mean to insinuate that they have done no good in the past. 
None of them are wholly false, and none of them are “ with- 
out some soul of goodness.” But I do mean to say that the 
darkness in them is greater than the light, and that they are 
now mere obstacles in the way of true progress. True there 
are signs of progress to be witnessed these days in China, 
Japan, and other parts of the heathen world. But let us 
never forget that the progress in every instance is to be 
ascribed, not to the native faiths, but fo the religion of Jesus 
Christ. The movement in every case is a Christian move- 
ment, to be ascribed to the influence of Christendom on the 
non-Christian peoples. In their essential character the non- 
Christian faiths are unprogressive. They are now mere 
obstructions, and must be swept away, if the countries in 
which they dominate are to advance in religion, civilisation, 
and everything that is holy, noble, and good. 

The great need of Asia to-day is Jesus Christ, and Jesus 
Christ is the hope of the world. The progress of the world 
is bound up with the progress of Christ’s Kingdom. If 
Jesus Christ is not God manifest in the flesh, if He is not the 
Saviour of the world, if He cannot deliver this world from its 
moral and spiritual misery, then, alas! alas! for the world. 
“In none other is there salvation.” That was true in the 
days of the Apostles, it is true to-day, and it will be true to 
the end of time. 

I have just said that the progress of the world is bound 
up with the progress of Christ’s Kingdom. Now I want to 
remind you that the progress of Christ’s Kingdom must ever 
depend on the place which Christ Himself occupies in the 
devotion, adoration, and affection of the church. Some time 
ago I read in a religious periodical* a statement to the effect 





* The Christian, January 4th, 1894. 
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that “Congregationalism is a Christless church.” This is a 
statement which I do not believe. I did not believe it then, 
and I do not believe it now. I would, however, remind all 
the churches that it is a matter of vital importance whether 
a church is a Christless church or not. A Christless church 
cannot be a lieing church ; a Christless church cannot be an 
aggresswe church ; a Christless church cannot be a mis- 
stonary church. Missionary enthusiasm is impossible with- 
out firm conviction with regard to the Divinity of Christ’s 
person, and undying attachment to Him ag Saviour and 
Lord. Once lose hold of the Divine Christ, and cease to 
preach Him as the One Saviour of men, and you may shut 
up your churches and write Ichabod over the doors of your 
mission houses. We must cling to the Christ as the God-Man, 
and to Christianity as the absolute and final religion, if we 
go on with the missionary work. Let us not deceive our- 
selves on this point. If Jesus is not all in all to us, if He 
has not become Lord and God to us, we will not make great 
sacrifices for Him, we will not go forth and fight His battles, 
we will not suffer and die for the honour of His name. If 
we are not penetrated with a deep sense of the transcendent 
value of the Gospel, as God’s one remedy for the sin of the 
world, it is certain that the day is not far distant when we 
shall cease to propagate it. If Paul were with us now, I do not 
think he would take an enthusiastic interest in what is called 
“the science of comparative religion,’ I do not think he 
would consent to attend a ten days’ “parliament of religion,” 
such as the one that was held some time ago at Chicago, as 
the representative of the Christian faith. To Paul the 
Gospel was not one among the many, but the one; nota 
compound of Jewish and Grecian elements, not a product 
of the faiths of this world, but a new force which had come 
down from heaven itself, fresh from the hand of God. Paul 
was the grandest missionary the Christian Church can boast 
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of ; but what would he have been, what could he have 
accomplished, had his faith in Christ and- the Gospel been 
the weak, shallow, and unreal things one so often meets 
with these days? ‘To classify Christ with Zoroaster, with 
Buddha, with Confucius, or with any other of the sages of 
the world, would have been simply shocking to the great 
Apostle. 

To the Apostles, Jesus was the One Lord and Saviour, and. 
hence their missionary enthusiasm and marvellous success ; 
to the early Church, the name of Jesus was above every 
name, and hence its burning zeal and self-propagating 
power ; to the fathers and founders of the great missionary 
societies, Jesus was not a myth, but a glorious reality, and 
hence their magnificent courage and boundless hope ; to the 
heroes of the mission field, whether ancient or modern, Jesus 
has never been as one among the many, but the One, and 
hence their all-conquering faith and splendid devotion. 
. From first to last they have known no other name than the 
name of Jesus, and they have but one passion, and that is 
He, 

To us also Jesus shall be the One name. Let hostile 
criticism do what it may, there is one thing it cannot do— 
it can never take away from us the Christ, the Holy One of 
God. What Jesus was to the Apostles, that He is to us also ;. 
what Jesus was to the early Church, that He is to the Church 
of to-day ; nay, He is more to the Church of to-day than 
He ever was to the Church of the past. There is a new per- 
ception of His supreme worth, and a fuller realization of 
His goodness and greatness. His mighty truths are taking 
possession of men’s minds as they never did before; the 
principles of His Kingdom are being applied to life more 
fully than they ever were before ; under the influence of His. 
all-pervading presence, “The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new;” and there are many indications that the 
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coming of Christ, in full power to reign over all, is not a 
far-distant event. 

Let the Church of to-day be loyal to her King, and faithful 
to her glorious mission; let her obey the command of her 
Lord, and work in the might of His Spirit. Let her do this, 
and the result will be universal triumph. It will be triumph 
in Africa, triumph in India, triumph in China, triumph in 
Japan, triumph everywhere. Before the close of the 
twentieth century all the other masters will have disap- 
peared, and Jesus will be found alone. Great voices will 
have been heard in heaven, saying, “The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ ; and He shall reign for ever and ever.” The other 
names will have passed away, and the name which is above 
every name will alone remain. But— 

“His name shall endure for ever ; 
His name shall be continued as long as the sun; 


And men shall be blessed in Him ; 
All nations shall call Him blessed.” 


Amen, and Amen. 





We 


God’s Footsteps in ature, and this 
Fppeal to Sintul Man. 


By THE Rev. D. TYSSIL EVANS, M.A., B.Sc., CARDIFF. 


“And they heard the sound of the Lord God walking-in the 
garden in the cool of the day: and the man and his wife hid them- 
selves from the presence of the Lord God amongst the trees of 
the garden. And the Lord God called unto the man, and said unto 
him, Where art thou ?”—GENESIS iii. 8, 9. 


HIS chapter has been the theme of endless controversy. 
Men have asked, “ Where was the Garden of Eden?” 
and the answers have been almost as numerous as the 

questioners. The serpent has been another insoluble riddle. 
Was it a real serpent, or a mere fiction of the imagination ? 
If it was a real serpent, did it speak of itself, or had Satan 
taken possession of it? -Is the narrative history or legend, a 
record of facts, or a creation of the religious fancy? It 
cannot be said that there is even an approach to unanimity 
in the replies which religious thinkers offer to these questions ; 
but that need not disturb us much. The moral and spiritual 
significance of the passage cannot be mistaken. The story 
of the temptation has been exemplified in our own experience. 
We have looked upon the forbidden fruit. We have 
imagined it to be good for food, pleasant to the taste, and 
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fitted to make us wise. We have had doubts whispered into 
our ears about the reasonableness of forbidding us to eat 
thereof ; and when we have thought of the death which is 
to follow the eating of it, we have heard someone or some- 
thing saying unto us, Ye shall by no means die. And have 
we not often listened to that fascinating, deceptive voice, 
rather than to the voice of the Lord our God ? 

But we cannot, with all our trying, escape from God’s 
voice and flee into a region where He is not; for He is 
everywhere, and in all places we can truly say, “Thou God 
seest me.” We are not, indeed, always conscious of His 
presence, and many spend much of their lives in forget- 
fulness of God. But there are times when the sense of God 
is irresistible, when we realise the nearness of Him who is 
the Lord of our life, the ground and aim of our existence. 
There are at least two regions where men must at times 
recognise the presence of God, and these two provinces are 
indicated in the verses which I have selected as the basis of 
this discourse. 

Our primeval ancestors were in a garden, and there they 
heard the sound of the footsteps of the Almighty. We, too, 
live in a garden where many things point out unto us the 
presence of God. 

A garden is the home of life-—We cannot imagine a 
garden without life. The fences around may be strong and 
comely, the walks may be well arranged and carefully kept, 
the division of the ground may be in accordance with the 
most critical canons of taste; but if there is no life, who 
would call it a garden? I know that some peculiar places 
in our large towns are called gardens. When I first went to 
London I heard the people talking about a garden behind 
the house. Being a lad from the country, I felt cheered 
when I heard the word garden, and asked to see it without 
delay. What a disenchantment and disappointment! To 
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call such a dark hole a garden! What justification could 
there be for such an abuse of language? Well, in one 
corner there was a tiny shrub seeking to prolong a 
struggling existence, and that gave the dingy spot some 
claim to be called a garden. But the Garden of Hden 
abounded with life, and the world in which we dwell is the 
home of living creatures, and whenever we think of this 
life in all its wonderful variety, we seem to hear the sound 
of the footsteps of God. What a marvellous thing life is! 
How mysterious, how inexplicable! How mighty its 
workings! How exquisite its productions! Other worlds 
may be vastly greater than our little earth, but it is un- 
speakably precious with us as the theatre of life—wondrous 
life! And life ever suggests to the thoughtful mind the 
author and sustainer of life, the true and living God. Man, 
with all his skill, cannot create life. 

Many of the productions of human genius are well 
fitted to excite our admiration. The buildings of our 
large towns and cities, the network of railways over and 
through all lands, the great steamers that glide over 
the bosom of the deep, the telegraph and telephone, and 
the whole host of modern inventions—all these unite in 
saying, “Man is great ; he doeth wondrous things.” But 
his power in these spheres only emphasises his powerless- 
ness in the realm of life. He cannot give life to the 
tiniest insect. He cannot prolong life for a moment. The 
secret of life is hidden from him. He is compelled to 
shake his head and say, “ This is knowledge too wonderful 
for me.” He can trace its workings and mark its move- 
ments, but what it is and whence it comes he cannot tell. 
As far as he can see, life always comes from a previous life ; 
and as he traces it back, step by step, he is led to think of 
the source and origin of all the life that throbs in the world : 
he calls out for the living God. That living God may be 
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full of mystery, but the thought of such a being gives rest 
’ to the reason, and furnishes a sure foundation for faith, 

How Adam and Eve must have been filled with wonder 
and amazement as they saw the things in the garden 
growing for the first time—the shoots pushing their heads 
upwards through the soil, and rising higher and higher, 
forming stem and branch and leaf and flower; the trees 
budding, blossoming, and bearing precious fruit; the 
flowers unfolding in all the varied forms and hues of perfect 
beauty. Even now custom and criticism cannot altogether 
repress our admiration and astonishment at the growth of 
living things. Who can watch the renewing of the face’ of 
the earth in spring, who can behold Nature weaving new 
garments for her trees, and adorning them with blossoms, 
without a thrill of surprise that leads to adoration ? 

Life, indeed, has its dark aspects. LHven in the garden 
we witness the struggle for existence. Life seems insepar- 
ably associated with death. Life is preserved by death, 
and all life seems to end at last in the dark mystery 
of death. The flowers fade, the leaves decay, the plants 
droop and die, and in the course of ages the great tree, that 
has lived through countless generations, falls. What an 
enigma is life with its shadow—death! But its dark aspects 
only emphasise the mystery, and drive us to seek a solution 
in the realm of the invisible. Does no one understand it 
better than we do? Is there not some being directing its 
forces and controlling its destinies? Has it not some 
centre and home? Surely it has, saith reason. It begins 
and ends in the living God, and its every pulsation is the 
sound of the living God walking through the earth. 


“Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madest life in man and brute ;" 
Thou madest death ; and lo, Thy foot 
Is on the skull which Thou hast made.” 
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The garden is a realm of order—An untidy garden 
annoys us. The Garden of Eden was given to Adam in a 
neat and well-ordered condition, and he was set there in 
order to dress it and to keep it. But even a badly-kept 
garden is a preacher of order. The branches of the trees 
do not appear in haphazard fashion; there is a law of 
branching which is constantly obeyed. The leaves do not 
come forth pell-mell ; they march out in orderly array. The 
most careless observer cannot miss altogether the symmetry 
of the plant. What a wonderful example of proportion and 
adaptation is the flower! There is an order also in their 
time of appearance. The snowdrop and the crocus, the lily 
and the primrose, the apple-blossom and the sunflower, have 
their seasons, and appear in regular succession year by year. 
There can be no better objéct-lesson to teach orderliness 
than a study of the phenomena of the garden. The whole 
world is in like manner a realm of proportion and symmetry, 
order and harmony. From the stars in their courses to the 
humblest flower of the field we see manifold evidences of 
the operation of wisdom and skill. Who is the author of 
this order—man? He has comparatively little to do with 
it. He did not bring it into existence, and it is preserved 
by some power and wisdom outside him. Whence, then, has 
it come? Is it the product of the blind forces of nature ? 
It would be a very remarkable thing if such forces stumbled 
haphazardly on such orderliness, and maintained it from age 
to age and from generation to generation. It requires a 
very big faith to believe that. I should term it credulity 
rather than faith, for faith treads in more probable and 
reasonable paths, believing that the order and harmony and 
regularity of the universe are the results of the skill and 
wisdom and direction of the God who is perfect in know- 
ledge and wondrous in His working. 

It may be that Paley’s argument from design requires 
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re-stating. The illustration from the watch is not altogether 
satisfactory. Not, however, because it suggests too much, 
but because it is far too simple and mechanical to symbolise 
the manifold activity of God in His universe. The doctrine 
of evolution may modify the form of the reasoning, but the 
substance of it will remain unchanged. 

Will it be said, “'The order is not perfect ; the harmony 
is not complete. There are disturbances and confusions in 
the universe. Destructive agencies periodically overstep the 
bounds allotted to them, and work havoc and ruin. Even in 
the garden there are blights and plagues”? I am not con- 
cerned to deny this. To me this seems to strengthen the 
argument. It shows that the order is no mere mechanical 
affair, and the terror which these occasional devastations 
produce should deepen our sense of the power and wisdom of 
the God who keeps the mighty forces of the universe under 
such control, and causes them to work, on the whole, so peace- 
fully and harmoniously. As we contemplate the order and 
symmetry of the world, we cannot help referring it to the 
God who is a God of order. We hear the sound of His 
footsteps on all the recognised paths and regular courses of 
the universe. 

The garden as a scene of beauty.—A_ beautiful garden is a 
natural concord, while an unlovely garden strikes us at once 
as a discord. I need not attempt to draw a fancy picture. 
The homeliest garden ministers to our sense of beauty, and 
can fill us with unspeakable delight. We may vary in our 
tastes, but in the gracefulness of stems and branches, in the 
forms and colours of the leaves, in the varied and delicate 
hues of the flowers, in the harmony and symmetry of the 
whole, we cannot fail to find sources of pleasure and springs 
of joy. And the garden is only a miniature of the beautiful 
universe. Who can describe the glory of the heavens and 
the loveliness of the earth ? 
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Again we have to ask, Who is the author of all this beauty 
and glory? We can answer unhesitatingly, Not man. The 
beauty is beyond him and above him. He deems himself 
fortunate if he can imitate it successfully in sculpture and 
painting, and at his best he still feels that he is far behind 
the reality. Man cannot be the author of the world’s 
beauty. Shall we say that nature, unguided, undirected, 
and untaught, can surpass all the efforts of human intelli- 
gence and skill? That would be a.very strange conclusion. 
Is there not some mind, some soul, some imagination, where 
all earthly beauty had a beginning and whence it comes 
forth unceasingly ? We cannot help thinking so. And we 
feel this all the more strongly when we discover that the 
beauty of the garden fades. It is not everlasting. The 
flowers lose their loveliness and pass away. The leaves of 
autumn are clothed with glory, but it is the hectic flush of 
death, and soon they fall and perish. The garden is 
beautiful because it is constantly renewed. Where is the 
spring whence loveliness ever flows? Is it not the mind of 
God, the spirit of the Almighty? He is the’source of all 
beauty, and all the glory of the universe bear witness to His 
presence and activity. 

The garden is a storehouse of beneficence.—Its life and 
orderliness and beauty do not merely appeal to man’s 
wonder and admiration and taste; they also go hand in 
hand with processes that minister to his constantly recurring 
needs. The fruit is not only pleasant to the eye; it is also 
good for food. God has not placed us in a gorgeous wilder- 
ness. He has combined beauty with usefulness in His 
works, All the wants of man are met. How wonderful in 
variety are the provisions which God hath made for our 
natural necessities! How rich the harvest which He prepares ! 
Verily these are not the simple products of human industry 
and ingenuity. Man’s share in their production is very 
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small. The great work is done by God, and the bounties of 
Providence bear continuous testimony to His good will. As 
Paul declared to the people of Lystra, “ He left not Himself 
without witness, in that He did good, and gave you from 
heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling your hearts with 
food and gladness.” And in the words of the Psalmist, 
“He giveth food to all flesh, for His mercy endureth for 
ever.” Objections may be brought against God’s beneficence, 
and cases of privation and want may be named, But these 
are oft due to the faultiness of human distribution. The 
earth produces enough to feed all and to satisfy every 
creature were not the precious gifts oft wasted through care- 
lessness and extravagance. 

And even if there is an occasional dearth, this only proves 
that the constant supply is not due to mechanical necessity, 
but to the free gift of the Father in heaven, who is good to 
all, and whose tender mercies are over all His works. Blind 
are we if we cannot behold these manifestations of His kind- 
ness ; deaf are we if we cannot hear Him visiting the earth, 
that it may become fruitful and produce manifold blessings 
for the well-being and happiness of man. How, then, are 
men unconscious of the presence of God in the world ? 
Adam and Eve did not realise it always. It was in the cool 
of the day that they heard the sound of the footsteps of God. 
This may mean the morning, when the breezes were fresh 
and invigorating, or it may have been eventide, when the 
cool breezes blew after the heat and toil of the day. Hither 
time is well fitted for recognising the presence of God in this 
world. What time more suggestive of the Divine than the 
morning when the sun cometh forth asa bridegroom from 
his chamber and rejoiceth as a strong man to run his 
course? The dew glitters in the sunshine, the birds sing 
among the branches, and all nature invites to adoration and 
praise. Body and mind, refreshed by sleep, are sensitive to 

3* 
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the influences of nature, and readily lend themselves to the 
highest service. It is no accident that the morning has been 
in all lands a season set apart for worship. Alas! that our 
modern ways of living should be robbing us of the charm of 
the opening day ! 

If the evening is meant, how propitious the season for 
contemplation and worship! ‘The earth gradually dis- 
appears from view; the heavens with all their glory rise 
on the soul. Bird and beast have gone to sleep—except 
the wakeful nightingale with her heart-moving song. How 
calm, how still, how peaceful! In the silvery moonlight 
heavenly presences seem to walk the earth, and in the 
stillness we can hear the sound of the footsteps of the Most 
High. How precious is the cool of the day! Amid the 
din and confusion of the day’s toil the voice of God is lost ; 
but quietness and stillness set the soul at ease to listen to 
the calls of Eternity and the messages of Heaven. 

In this age of hurry and excitement we need times of 
restfulness and seasons of repose. Even if our mornings 
and evenings are disturbed by toils and cares, we can surely 
get an occasional hour for contemplation and quiet waiting 
upon God. The day of rest and worship is still ours. 
Without contemplation we shall miss the sweetest voices of 
nature and the richest teachings of experience. Jesus 
Himself felt the need of quiet hours. When the toils of 
day were over He retired to the lonely hills to hold 
communion with God. How aptly Whittier has described 
that refreshing repose : 

“O Sabbath rest by Galilee, 
O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with thee 


The silence of Eternity, 
Interpreted by love.” 


But are we prepared for this ministry of nature? Jesus 
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was, and delighted to worship God amid the beauties and 
glories of creation. But when the man heard the footsteps of 
God in the garden, he quaked with fear ; and the man and 
his wife hid themselves from the presence of the Lord God 
amongst the trees of the garden. What was the cause of 
their fear? Was it the dread of a superior power, or the 
awe which accompanies the sense of mystery? That could 
not well be, for the man had heard the approach of God ere 
this without alarm ; yea, had rejoiced at His approach. 

We must look for the reason in another direction. The 
man and his wife had sinned, and disobedience had brought 
both shame and fear in its train. To the pure in heart there 
is no shame; but transgression begets shame, and shame 
soon merges into fear. Sin had caused them to shudder at 
the very thought of God. Oh, terrible sin! It throws a 
veil over the beauties and glories of nature ; it kills mutual 
confidence and mars the highest joy ; it turns the sweetest 
‘relationship into bitter antagonism; it erects a terrible 
barrier between man and God. ‘The period of sympathetic 
fellowship is past, and man quails with fear and trembles in 
misery. The outlook becomes darker and darker. One 
folly begets another. The man tries to flee from God, and 
to hide himself from the Almighty. How foolish! Who 
can escape from Him who is present everywhere? What 
avails the shadow of a tree when He is near? God can 
pierce all shadows, and see in the densest darkness, for the 
darkness is as the light unto Him. 

And what would man gain if he could flee from God ? He 
would be running away from his best friend, and deserting 
his greatest benefactor. But God did not permit him to 
pursue this disastrous course without seeking to check him. 
He called unto the man, and said unto him : “ Where art 

~thou?’? The revelation of God in nature is not sufficient 
for sinful man. Indeed, we have no ground for thinking 
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that it was enough for man in his state of innocence. In 
that sinless condition God was a constant visitor to the 
garden, and man found his chief delight in fellowship with 
His maker. Sin has put an end to this sweet companion- 
ship, and man madly strives to run away from his highest 
good. If he is to be rescued from destruction, God must 
adopt some new method of approach. The quiet and silent 
ministry of the past will not suffice. The clear call and 
rousing appeal take the place of the friendly intercourse. 
God now seems an outsider, and the man is afraid of him. 
There is a touch of terror in all His dealings. Conscience 
is no longer a gentle voice of approval but a fearful herald 
of judgment, and points us to God as our solemn judge. 
The heart is no more the home of sweet harmonious feelings, 
but the dwelling-place of wild and fierce passions, which 
rend and tear and destroy. Amid this terror and confusion 
man loses all self-control, and rushes headlong into ruin ; 
but God stops him now and then on his mad career, and 
bids him think. He calls him to consider and reflect. 
“Where art thou?” Oh, foolish man ; look around thee ! 
Look backward, and look ahead! Ponder the path of thy 
feet! God always appeals to our reason. Sin is madness. 
The evil-doer is a man not in his right mind. Hence God’s 
appeal to sinners : “Come let us reason together.” 

This is the voice of our own nature when the passions are 
kept under control, and conscience sits as ruler on her 
rightful throne. But we need a more piercing and thrilling 
voice than this. Most men have so constantly disregarded 
the voice of reason within that it has become almost power- 
less. God, therefore, has been continually emphasising its 
message and strengthening its appeal by special revelations. 
He came to sinful man in the garden to call him back to the 
right and true way. He came to Noah and the patriarchs. 
He came to Moses and the prophets. And through the 
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messages which He gave unto them He is still appealing 
unto us ! 

And last of all, He came in the person of His Son Jesus 
Christ. Through Him we hear the voice of God in all its 
fulness and richness. It is, indeed,a voice of judgment, 
but above all it is a voice of mercy. Even in Eden we 
hear the faint accents of mercy, and the message becomes 
“clearer as we move on through Noah and Abraham, Moses 
and David, Isaiah and Jeremiah; but the voice of love in 
all its ineffable sweetness was first heard- through Jesus 
Christ. We now listen to the tender appeal of Jesus: 
‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” This is the voice that calms our fear 
and fills us with hope and joy. It is the voice of love, and 
perfect love casteth out fear. This is the good news which 
Christ proclaims unto a sinful world : “ For God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” The Apostle, who understood Jesus best, describes the 
Christian life thus: ‘“ We love Him because He first loved 
us.” Whenwe are able to do that terror will pass away, fear 
will vanish for ever, and instead of fleeing from the presence 
of God we shall earnestly seek His face, and find our fullest 
satisfaction and richest joy in communion with Him. 

Do we pay heed unto the voice of God in His Son? We 
should begin here. The other voices are apt to bewilder us 
and perplex us unless we have first heard the voice of 
Christ. Nature seems to speak with many voices, and its 
most careful students are utterly puzzled when they come to 
the deepest problems of life and conduct. The voices of 
the soul are also oft mysterious and hesitating, and give us 
no clear and definite guidance in our deepest needs. The 
voice of nature and the soul are to us something like those 
eastern hieroglyphics which no one could decipher a few 
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years ago. Scholars looked on in the silence of despair on 
the strange forms and mysterious letters. But at last a key 
was found, and since then the process of interpretation has 
made rapid progress. And if we begin with Christ, we 
shall then make real progress in the interpretation of nature 
and the soul of man. He will light up nature for us, and 
enable us to see in it the working of the God who is perfect 
in power and wisdom, holiness and love. He will reveal 
unto us the capacities and possibilities of the human soul, 
and show us how it can be cleansed from sin and established 
in goodness, that it may reflect the glorious perfections of 
God, its Creator and Redeemer. Then will God’s voice be 
to us the sweetest music, and we shall delight to dwell in 
the light of His countenance. 

O voice divine, still call us, and give us no rest cual we 
turn from the darkness and terror of sin to the brightness 
and gladness of fellowship with God. 











Rev. R. VAUGHAN PRYCE, M.A., LL.B. 


Ey: 


Vocation and Equipment. 


By Rev. R. VAUGHAN PRYCE, M.A., LL.B., 
New Coiiece, Lonpon. 


“Come now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 
thou mayest bring forth My people the children of Israel out of 
Egypt.” —Exopvs iii. 10. 


EXT to the story which is the subject of the Gospels 

there is no more fascinating history than that of 

Moses. How clearly we see the finger of God in 

the singular deliverance of the child. How heroic the 

decision at which he arrived when he choge rather to suffer 

affliction with his people than to share the pleasures of the 

court! Then the history calls us to follow him into the 

wilderness of Midian, the school of discipline, where his 

Spirit is matured and his character ripened for the service of 

God. Then we are called to stand by while the hidden God 

reveals Himself to His servant at the close of a long trial of 
faith nobly borne. 

The text invites us to consider the commission Moses 
received at the burning bush, and the context tells us of 
his equipment. ‘The really effective part of his life is now 
about to begin. The eighty years have been preparatory. 
If a builder is intending to rear a commanding structure— 
some noble temple, with lofty columns and massive archi- 
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trave, he will be careful to make the foundations sure. The 
preparatory discipline of Moses had been a time when the 
strong foundations of character were being laid ; the noble 
structure was now about to rise. 
The life of Moses now begins to assume real importance. 
It is a mirror of the life experience of every true servant of 
God. Let us look, then, at the commission Moses received 
at the burning bush, and at his equipment, and we shall 
learn lessons of the highest practical moment. 


I.—The commission was to go to Pharaoh and to liberate 
the people. So, then, the hour of deliverance for Israel was 
at hand. The intelligence would be like sweet strains of 
music in the ears of Moses. If the fires of patriotic 
enthusiasm had been burning low in the breast of Moses, 
they would be aglow again as he is assured that the down- 
trodden people is about to be rescued from the cruel tyrant. 

Forty years ago, exasperated at the bitter wrongs his 
people suffered, and conscious of powers slumbering within 
him, Moses had made an attempt on behalf of his people. 
It was a wretched failure, and occasioned him forty years 
of exile. He was now a wiser man, and had come to know 
that even a divine work may be attempted in a wrong spirit. 
Moses was now simply an instrument in the hand of God, 
waiting on God for guidance, and with no will but His. 
How wise had been the discipline, for henceforth the mind 
of Moses would be governed by the mind of God. And this. 
it was that fitted him for the arduous and wearisome task of 
governing the camp of Israel in the wilderness. 

If you ask why Moses never despaired when the people: 
broke out in rebellion; if you ask why, with one solitary 
exception, his natural powers never failed him in any 
emergency, the answer is that the conviction never lost its 
hold of him that he had heard the voice and seen the vision 
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and received the commission of the Most High. That con- 
viction never left him; hence hig feet were on a rock which 
nothing could shake. Hence his calmness before Pharaoh, 
his heroic courage when he stood alone before the raging, 
surging multitude. 

All this has to do with us. The moment when life with 
us assumes significance is the moment when we discover 
tat we, too, have received a divine commission, that we, 
too, have heard the voice and seen the vision of God. It is 
this conviction that transforms life, raising its work from a 
labour to a service, from a labour amongst men to a service 
for God. Let the Christian remember that all life is sacred ; 
that he is where he is not by his own choice, but by his 
Master’s will ; that no work is menial or mean if it is the 
work of his vocation, work that may honestly be done 
beneath the eye of God; and that none has dignity, what- 
ever the profit of it, that must be hid from the eye of God. 
Only be persuaded that your toil is His will, and then do it 
heartily as to the Lord, and you have learnt the first lesson 
which the commission of Moses teaches us. 

You remember, perhaps, to have stood at the death-bed 
of one you loved, and whose memory you still revere. A 
faintly expressed wish escaped those dying lips. It became 
to you an imperative command, and has been ever since 
your abiding law of life. He who revealed Himself to 
Moses at the bush has revealed Himself to us in Him 
by whose sacrifice we have pardon and life; and when 
the outward revelation was about to cease, a voice was 
heard saying to some that it might be heard by all who 
will heed, ‘‘ Ye shall be witnesses for Me.” Shall the will 
of your Lord be less to you than the will of your friend ? 
And, if not, will not the trifle assume importance in the 
eye of the disciple if He commands it? If you ask the 
secret of heroic courage when life means conflict, anxiety, 
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disappointment, it lies in the conviction that we are where 
we are not by our own choice, but by the will of our 
Lord. Happy is the man who has it. 


II.—Looking again at the commission Moses received 
you will observe that the hardships he would have to 
encounter are not hid from him. Moses anticipates them. 
What reason had he to suppose that his mission would 
commend itself to the people. If they remembered his 
history it would expose him to prejudice. During his 
long residence in Egypt he had been a courtier, his home 
in the palace. His connection with the royal house whose 
despotism had caused the Hebrews so much sorrow would 
awaken suspicion. Moreover, he had not shared their 
bondage. How natural that they should prefer, as leader 
of their destinies, some one who had been identified with 
their misfortunes. Then, again, how was it likely that 
they would believe his word ; that they would credit the 
doctrine of freedom which he had to proclaim to them. 
Would they not remind him that Pharaoh had an army 
and that escape would be impossible. Moses anticipated 
great difficulty in getting them to believe in the promise 
and the power of the forgotten Jehovah, and in himself. 
Moses knew, moreover, how lethargic a people becomes 
under oppression. He therefore expected to find the 
Hebrews, who. manifestly would be without resources, 
morally weak, incapable of any great effort, and almost 
as willing to die as to live. How was it likely that he 
would be able to awaken them to action, or to secure 
their co-operation ! 

These, and like difficulties, naturally present themselves 
to the mind of Moses ; and Jehovah adds another—Pharaoh 
would not let the people go. Here, then, were formidable 
difficulties. What we need to observe is that they all 
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vanished as Moses made them known to God; for then he 
learnt, what he might have known before, that Jehovah 
knew it all, felt for His servant in his perplexity, and had 
directions to give for guidance, and the promise, “Certainly 
I will be with thee.” 

Similarly when God sent Jeremiah forth He said, “‘ They 
shall fight against thee”; but He added, “yet they shall 
not prevail against thee, for I am with thee, saith the Lord, 
to deliver thee.”” Similarly, Christ told His Apostles, when 
He sent them forth, that they were going amongst wolves, 
that they would be scourged and despised and slain in His 
service ; but He added, “‘ Fear them not, for I am with you.” 
What inspiration this for brave and intrepid soldiers ! 
What healing balm for wounded spirits! The servant of 
Christ is not one who has no hardships, but he is one 
who, amid manifold hardships, has all-sufficient help and 
abundant consolation. Never does the Master call the 
disciple to an arduous task without furnishing adequate 
reasons for bold and intrepid fidelity. We are perplexed at 
times when we contemplate the work of faith and labour of 
love in which we are called to take part, when we see with 
what innumerable prejudices the cause of truth and right- 
eousness has to contend—prejudices arising from modes of 
education, from caprice, from moral weakness and aliena- 
tion. The truth of God has often to appeal to men 
enervated by sin—hard to arouse to a sense of the manhood 
to which we are called in Christ. The Christian has to 
labour and witness amid men who seem incapable of rising 
to any true conception of spiritual freedom. Let him 
remember the divine sympathy, the unalterableness of the - 
divine purpose, his own commission to bear faithful 
witness, and that they who are with him are more than a 
match for all that are against him, and he will not lack the 
spirit of fortitude. Fears vanish when told to our Lord. 
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11I.—Note how God equips men for the task to which He 
calls them. Moses was troubled by the commission given 
him, and shrank from undertaking it. Four signs were 
vouchsafed to him in reply to his appeal, “ They will not 
believe me nor hearken to my voice.”” By these he would 
demonstrate, first to the people and then to Pharaoh, that he 
was a messenger of God. These should be his credentials at 
the court of Pharaoh; should be as the autograph letter, or 
signet ring, by which kings were accustomed to accredit 
ambassadors. These signs were of a sort suited to appeal to a 
people such as Israel was, were such as might convince them 
and all concerned that the God of their fathers and their 
Deliverer was mightier than the gods of Egypt, of whom the 
mass of the people, through their own ignorance and the 
skill and subtlety and magical arts of the priests, stood 
in awe. 

The equipment of Moses is more evident than ours, but 
ig not more sure. God has more methods than one of 
equipping for devoted service. He strengthened Moses by 
miracle. He will not so equip us for our work and witness. 
Yet if ever any help comes beyond what our natural powers 
furnish, if ever the Spirit of God touches our spirit, that is 
supernatural, and contains in it the promise of all needed 
strength. If ever the grace and goodness of God superadd 
to our human powers divine impulse and quickening, then 
we, too, are supernaturally aided ; and if the Spirit of God 
has entered and possessed our spirit, then He who has 
begun the good work will, we know, work in willing minds 
what is according to His will. 

Let this, then, be our threefold lesson. A divine com- 
mission is on each of us; and every morning before we set 
about our work let us renew the conviction that this is so si 
it will give us the true conception of life, and will ennoble 
our work in it. Then, amid temptations, disappointments, 
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and the weariness of life, when courage flags and our spirits 
droop, let us remind ourselves that we are not alone, that the 
divine sympathy is ours. And, finally, let us be sure that 
for our equipment there is the strength of the divine might 
in the inner man for all who live in the faith and fellowship 
of the Lord of Glory. Let us form our lives on these 
principles ; let us be governed by these convictions and we 
shall be something to the praise of His glory in Whom we 
have our redemption. And He will give us prudence that we 
bring not on ourselves trials He never intended for us. He 
will give, too, strength and determination that we may go 
confidently forward as He requires, believing on the one hand 
that without Him we can do nothing, and on the other that 
all things are possible to him who believes. At His command 
let us cast out the net. At His bidding let us attempt the 
task. And, if it seem mean in the eyes of men, its glory 
will lie in this, that it is done in obedience to the Lord and 
to please Him. And whatever it may be, if it is done in this 
spirit it will abide a joy and rejoicing for ever. 

Brethren, He who maketh angels, spirits, and flames of fire 
His messengers, He who in time past sent His servants the 
prophets, and at last His Son, sends us forth, morning by 
morning, to the task of theday. Whata glorious thing, then, 
is life; how well worth living! Go you forth with the 
conviction that in the home, in the market-place, every- 
where, you are a servant and witness of the Lord who 
bought you with His own most precious blood, and your 
work at His appearing will be found unto praise and 
honour and glory. Few are called to do great things for 
Him, but the lowliest task done in this spirit will be trans- 
formed into a divine service; a glow and halo will be 
about it which will make it great. The Master’s acceptance 
of it as done for Him is all we can desire. 


LY: 


The Divine Recall to Duty. 


By THE Rev. J. LLOYD WILLIAMS, B.A., TENBY. 


“Ye have compassed this mountain long enough: turn you 
northward.”—DEUTERONOMY ii. 3. 


HIS mountain was Mount Seir, by which the children 
of Israel encamped, and where they stayed for many 
years on their journey to the Promised Land. 

To ask the question, how long was the time spent by these 
people in travelling through the wilderness? how many 
years intervened between the crossing of the Red Sea and 
the crossing of the Jordan ? would probably be to receive a 
correct answer from most readers of Scripture. Very few, 
if any, would fail to give the reply, “forty years.” But 
were those same readers asked, “ How was that time dis- 
tributed ? did they spend it pretty equally at different 
stages and stations of the journey, or did they remain a 
much longer time in one district than another?” it is quite 
- possible that the right answer might not be so readily 
forthcoming. It would be well, therefore, to remember that 
most of the time was spent in one and the same neigh- 
bourhood, thirty-eight years out of forty being passed in 
and around that district called Kadesh. 

The children of Israel marched more or less continuously 
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until they came to the foot of Mount Seir ; but when they 
saw this long, lofty, rugged mountain range, they became 
somewhat disheartened and fearful, and instead of promptly 
cutting their way across, as a brave, trustful nation should 
have done, or turning up sharp to the north, they began to 
consider, to debate, to delay, and to measure the difficulties 
in the way ; the result of this being that thirty-eight years 
went by without the people making the slightest advance 
towards the Land of Promise. 

Thus, with the exception of two years, the whole of that 
wilderness life was practically stationary. 

At the first blush this may occasion astonishment in our 
mind, but we should be slow to condemn these children of 
Israel, for it may be that the Spirit of God can frame a 
similar indictment against us; that we have had so many 
rich, privileged Christian years in the world, with the same 
result, that our life has been morally and religiously station- 
ary, little advance having been made in the onward and: 
upward way, while our experiences, that might have been so © 
rich and varied, have been scant and unfruitful. 

When we meet difficulties, our first instinct is to parley 
with them, and our next is to obviate them ; and we can 
obviate difficulties in many ways. We can leave the over- 
coming of them unattempted, or we can acquiesce in them 
and make them an excuse for doing nothing ; or, like the 
Israelites, we can encamp by the mountains that we ought 
to cross, and idly wait for some good fortune to open upa 
way for us without any effort on our part. Indeed, too 
often we are ready to take any way out of our difficulties 
rather than deal with them, and we are apt to make them 
more formidable by imagining them to be greater than 
they are. Such is the case here. The children of Israel 
gee Mount Seir before them. Its wild, rugged, desolate 
mountains stretch up and away across country for many a 
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mile, and the people begin to wonder whether the rocky 
range can be crossed at all, or whether they may not take 
a circuitous route; and if so, what of the extent and 
character of that route? what sort of people live on the 
other side? are they hostile tribes? will they offer much 
resistance ? Reports have reached them that the dwellers 
in this land across the mountains to the northward are a 
people strong and brave; that the cities are walled up to 
heaven, the fortifications strong ; and, moreover, that the 
children of Anak—formidable giants—are there. 

And so the encamped Israelites spend their time in 
discussing rumours, in debating probabilities, and mean- 
while nothing is done. 

The direction of their journey was to be northward. The 
goodly land of their destination did not lie straight across 
the mountain, but far up on the left; and had they but 
ascended a little distance, they would have discovered an 
open space between the ridges of the barren hills, a way 
that could easily be traversed by every man, woman, and 
child. 

And thus it is with us. The earnest endeavour to follow 
God’s way will always lessen difficulties. If we do our duty 
we shall ever find an open space between the mountain 
ridges, a path by which we may cross even where the 
barriers seem most impassable. And herein*is one great 
difference between God’s way and ours. Our way is often 
easy enough at the start, but the obstacles multiply as we 
go. God’s way may appear difficult and even formidable at 
first, but by and by it opens out into a broad and rich land. 
Narrow is the way, strait is the gate as we enter, but it- 
leadeth unto life. 

Now God’s command to the Israelites at the first was this : 
“Go up north to the land of your inheritance.” But they 
halted and hesitated, they murmured and moaned and dis- 
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obeyed ; and at the end of thirty-eight years the same 
command had to be given again. ‘ Ye have compassed this 
mountain long enough; turn you northward.” You were 
told to travel north before ; you have to travel north now. 
The road of duty is still the same; take it, and difficulties 
will disappear as you go. 

What God is doing here is this: He is correcting a bad / 
plan of life. The people were looking east and south, when 
they should have been looking and marching north; and 
there are two or three things involved in the Divine cor- 
rection. 


I. Tf we do not follow God’s plan, if we neglect our duty, 
we are losing time.—The Israelites lost thirty-eight years by 
disregarding the call of duty, and we, too, are always losing 
time when we obey not God’s commands. 

When Paul addressed the Athenians on Mars Hill, he 
said, referring to the ignorance of the heathen nations of 
the past, and the idolatry of the Gentiles, ‘“ And the times 
of this ignorance God winked at” ; or rather, the times of 
this ignorance God overlooked. He passed over those 
years—those ages—for there was nothing in them. They 
were so marked by spiritual poverty that He put them, as it 
were, on one side as being of no value. 

And thus, if we are disobedient to God, we, too, are 
losing precious time. The idea was well expressed by an 
old man of eighty-four, who had only confessed Christ when 
he was eighty years of age. He gave instructions to his 
friends to inscribe upon his tombstone these words, “ Here 
lie the remains of So and So, who died at the age of four 
years.” For,” he said, “I have lost the first eighty. I 
existed eighty years, but I lived only four.” 

So, then, the value of time is according to the value of 
the principles which you put into it. Herod :and John the 
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Baptist lived in the same age, the same land. They had 
the same years of time at their disposal. But one made 
time valuable, the other made it worse than valueless. One 
life was governed by great and pure principles, the other by 
corrupt ones. In more modern times we have another 
example. Cardinal Wolsey and Martin Luther lived in the 
same period. Wolsey had the advantage of great oppor- 
tunities in Hngland, and Luther in Germany. But these 
two men left a very different influence upon their times and 
a very different stamp upon the world. Luther triumphed. 
The Cardinal fell. The principle which animated Luther is 
expressed in his own words : “ Here I stand upon the Word 
of God, and it is unworthy of an honest man to act con- 
trary to his honest convictions.” But the shifting policy of 
Wolsey brought him at last to this confession, “ Had I but 
served my God with half the zeal with which I served my 
king, He would not, in mine age, have left me naked to 
mine enemies.” 

If you would make something of time ; if you would turn 
it into a rich merchandise, and into eternal profit, take God 
with you into it, that He may fill it with the’ outcome of 
lofty aims, pure motives, single-hearted purposes. For, 
depend upon it, if you leave God out of the calculation, the 
passing of time will be a losing business, and the years of 
life will leave you with nothing. 

Once more, then—if we do not follow God’s plan we 
are losing time. 


II. In the next place, by commanding the Israelites to leave 
the mountain and turn northward, God was teaching His 
people that there is no better defence to a life of obedience than 
that life itself. 

It is evident that the children of Israel stayed by the 
mountain partly for purposes of self-defence. They had 
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been long enough in the desert to learn the habits and 
strategic movements of the surrounding tribes, who fought 
their battles sheltered in the rear by the mountains and the 
hills. And the Israelites would say to themselves: ‘ Why 
should not we adopt the same tactics? We see where the 
strength of our enemies lies: they make incursions and 
inroads into the plains, but when pursued, they retreat to 
the mountains and there defy the attack of every invader. 
The defence of the mountain is a sure one. Here, under 
its shelter, the camp may abide in comparative safety. 
Why, then, should the people expose themselves to the heat 
and the dangers of desert travelling, when life may be made 
so much easier and more pleasant by a sojourn at the foot of 
Mount Seir ?” 

Thus reasoned the Israelites ; and thus, even to this day, 
man reasons still, trusting to the mountain rather than to 
God. 

And yet, if they did but know it, there is no attempt 
more unsuccessful in this world than that of the servants of 
God when they try to adopt the tactics of worldly and un- 
godly men. These tactics do not suit them at all; every 
movement will be clumsy, they do not know how to handle 
the weapons of their enemies. 

See to it, then, you who are of the Lord’s host, that you 
keep to your own armour. Trust the great principles of 
your faith ; venture on them to the last degree. Do not 
run for shelter, like cowards, under the mountains of the 
enemy. Goon with duty. March out into the open, trust 
your own pure and holy principles to defend you, and look 
to the God above you. If you are living a true life, that 
will construct its own defence. See the many lives of 
nature. How many of these are out in the open! There 
is the tree in the field; the winds of the north and east 
come beating upon it. There it stands, braving the full 
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blast and sweep of the storm; and when the battles of 
winter are being waged around and through it, it seems to 
tell us in its own language: “I need not your shelters and 
your mountains; I grow my own protection in root and 
stem and branch.” 

The lily in spring does not ask for a home in your con- 
servatory. Frail little thing though it be, it needs not to. 
be brought under cover, to be warm and tenderly cared 
for. All it asks is to be left where God has planted it ; 
and it seems to say, “I heed not the storms, the rain ; 
I will work them into my own fibre, for they are my 
life.” Yes, God puts even weak things of nature out 
into the open, and they grow strong and beautiful. And 
shall we be less trustful than the trees and the flowers 
of the field? Have confidence in what you believe; 
do not hide your principles away to protect them, as 
though they were not strong enough to look after them-- 
salves and you. Hxercise them in the open, and you 
will grow in power and in grace. Set them to march- 
ing orders, and the difficulties which you thought insur- 
mountable will open out before you. There is nothing 
like putting a great faith, a mighty principle, in the very 
forefront of your life. Daniel went through the lions’ den 
unharmed, for his faith had gone before him to stop the 
mouth of the lions. 

The three young men of Babylon walked unscathed in 
the midst of the burning, fiery furnace, for their faith had 
already passed on, and had reduced the temperature to the 
point of harmlessness. 

Faith books you through all along the line, and if you 
are booked through to the land of your inheritance, all the 
luggage that is valuable must follow: “Their works do 
follow them.” “Go,” says the Lord your God; “go ye 
into all the world!” Do not shirk anything that is 
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connected with the call of duty—go, and your life shall 
construct its own defence, 


III. Again, by commanding the people to leave the mountain 
and turn northward, God was teaching them that their work 
was not done until they had conquered their enemies.—There 
is something significant in this command, “Turn you north- 
ward.” Why in that direction? In order to pass through 
those very countries and peoples which they had avoided 
thirty-eight years before. Yes, after waiting all this time 
for their duty to be made easy for them, the Israelites were 
forced to contend with exactly the same enemies as those 
which threatened them at first. 

Thirty-eight years before, they said : “We will not pass 
through the land of the EHdomites, the Moabites, and 
Amorites” ; yet now they were constrained to confront 
these very people, the thought of whom had become more 
terrible during the long period of cowardly procrastination. 

And it may well be that God is telling us to do the same 
thing to-day. He may be commanding us now to deal with 
duties and cope with difficulties which we ought manfully to 
have faced long ago. Perhaps there was one besetting sin ; 
some great temptation over which we had not obtained the 
mastery, and which hindered our onward progress. But 
we dallied and delayed, while the sin grew yet stronger and 
the temptation harder to resist. And now, once more, rod 
says: “You must deal with this sin—conquer this tempta- 
tion. You must have a hand-to-hand conflict with the 
enemy. Your life will be a trouble to you and a failure 
until you have flung this antagonist prostrate at your feet. 
You must go through the territory of your foes, and cut 
them down with the sword of the Spirit.” 

Years ago, perhaps, some of you caught sight of the strait 
gate—the narrow way beset with difficulties, but leading 
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at last into the Kingdom of Heaven. “Years ago, it may be, 
you distinctly heard the call of Christ for your heart and 
service ; but you put off to some more convenient season 
the setting out upon that difficult journey, or stayed idly 
wondering if there were not some easier way. 

To you I would say this day : “That same gate still stands 
open, and over it the words are written, “There is none 
other name given under heaven among men by which we 
can be saved.” And I ask you where is the reasonableness 
of delay? The gate will never be more open than it is 
now; the narrow highway will never be more free from 
difficulties and foes. Do you doubt your admission into the 
Kingdom ? Can you doubt when such words as these are 
written: “‘ Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast 
out,” “Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 

One strange and wonderful thing in the experience of the 
children of Israel was this. When they actually began to 
march northward they found the way much more easy 
than they had expected. The Ammonites, the Edomites, 
and the Moabites offered but little opposition to the 
armies of the chosen people, and it was only when they 
reached the land of the Amorites that they were compelled 
to do any heavy fighting. And the same is true of the 
Christian life. The greatest difficulties are created by your 
imagination. 'The real condition of things is always better 
than you supposed. And, indeed, the worst of your enemies 


will become very quiet qhen they see that you are on the 
Lord’s business. 


IV. Again, God said, “Turn you northward,” for that 
was the way to Canaan.—There is something morally 
suggestive in the geographical direction. The road to 
Canaan was a gradual ascent. The onward march was an 
upward march as well. The Israelites could not slip or 
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slide into the Land of Promise, nor can you. You must 
bear up. It is not a southerly downward drift; no, you 
must keep yourselves well in hand for a stiff bit of climbing 
here and there. Your faith is a gradual ascent ;: your 
religion is a steady going up, until your life reaches its 
Olivet, and thence ascends to the bosom of the Father. 

It is so easy to be sinful, and that, in itself, is a con- 
demnation of sin. It is so easy to go down, to do nothing 
for God or for the real benefit of men; to say/to pleasure 
and to desire, “Go as you will.” Never put the brake on. 
Let the wheels of life roll on as fast as they can—yes, 
onward and downward, until you become giddy with the 
fever and delirium of sin. 

See the prodigal driving down from his father’s house ! 
How glad he is to be free from every restraint—to see the 
last of the commandments; driving on, down, down, until 
the last blush of modesty and self-respect has faded from 
his cheek. Driving on—drugging and stupefying his con- 
science at every halting-place of his journey. Driving on, 
still on, to the plaudits of. harlots and the cheering of pro- 
fligates, until at last he awakens from his long delirium to 
find himself surrounded by the swine of the far country. 
So easy is it to go down! But it costs something to arise 
and turn homeward again ; and over many a hill you will 
need to go before you can say, “Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before Thee.” 

The way, then, to the Land of Promise is an upward 
climb, but the effort will strengthen and stimulate you. It 
will give you manhood and womanhood, courage, self- 
respect, and victory. And when at length you reach the 
fertile meadows of Moab, and see the Jordan that rolls 
between, you will be right glad that you commenced the 
upward journey, that you pressed forward through the 
desert and through the toil and fight, for now you will 
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be able to sing, “Canaan lies before me, Zion beams with 
light.” 

‘Rest elsewhere.” That was the motto of one of the 
Christian commanders in the war of the Netherlands. 
“ Rest elsewhere.” That meant work here, climbing here,. 
marching here, doing all we can here. 

“ Rest elsewhere.” Sweet rest where there are no Amor- 
ites, where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest. 

Forward, then! And let us go onward until the strength 
of every enemy passes into ourselves, until, seeing our 
weapons so sharp, our armour so bright, those that oppose 

- us flee away, and are no more seen ; until all the difficulties. 
of life’s pilgrimage melt in the light of the eternal day. 
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Mystery and its Mission. 
By Rey. J. OSSIAN DAVIES, Lonpon. 


“The secret things belong unto the Lord our God.”—DEUTER- 
ONOMY xxix. 29, 


N all His glorious temples the Most High God has an 
outer court, a holy place, and a holiest of all. All 
men are permitted to enter the first—the godless scientist as 
well as the devout Christian; angels and saints only are 
permitted to enter the second—“the secret of the Lord is 
with them that fear Him ;” but the secrets of the sanctum 
sanctorum He carefully reserves for Himself—“ the secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God.” 

Many good Christians are frightened by the word 
“mystery,” and they brand it as something cabalistic that 
will not bear the light. But it must never be forgotten that 
“ mystery” is essentially a religious word. The EHleusinian, 
and Orphic, and Samothracian mysteries were well known to 
the ancients; and at Eleusis, the hierophants drank the 
cyceon and ate the mystic cakes, and revealed the secrets to 
an inner circle of initiated votaries. 

Christianity also has its mysteries, and they must not be 
treated with cold, Epicurean indifference. Some truths 
stand out in the clear noonlight, others are half-shrouded in 
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mist, and others are gulfed in storm; but they are all 
genuine ¢ruths. The sun is no less a sun when hiding 
behind the thunder-cloud, and truth is no less truth because 
hidden behind the great vail. . 

Revelation and mystery have followed each other across 
the ages like sunshine and shadow; and why should we 
wonder at this, when we remember that God is Infinite 
and man finite? Our Bible mysteries are so numerous 
because God is so great and man so little. A lesser God 
would have fewer secrets ; but an Infinite God must ever be 
mysterious to:a finite intellect, for as Shakespeare truly says, 
“There must always be mysteries which heaven will not 
have earth toknow.” God, like the meridian sun, frequently 
hides Himself in the splendours of His own glory, and we 
are “dazzled by the excess of light.” In order to make a 
full revelation of the Infinite to the finite, God must either 
make the Infinite finite or the finite Infinite—and this 
impossible task even the Almighty cannot accomplish! “It 
is the glory of God to conceal a thing.” 

Man is by nature a curiosity-seeker, who delights to pry 
into secrets. Give your child a sixpenny toy-watch, and in 
less than an hour he will break it up in order to see what is 
inside, Tell a child that God made the world, and he will 
coolly ask you, “Who made God ?”’ Man is a born sceptic 
—that is, a born searcher or investigator. In the garden of 
Eden he desired to see what was inside, and that prying, 
peering spirit has never deserted him, What were the 
magicians of Egypt and the astrologers of Chaldea, and 
whai are the Spiritualists and Theosophists of our own day, 
but mystagogues who look as deeply as they can into the 
tangled mysteries of existence ? 

God graciously permits and encourages inquiry within 
reasonable limits ; but we must not make reckless raids into 
the unknown. LHvyery quest must be reverential, or it will 
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end in a night of ten-fold darkness. The men of Beth- 
shemesh disregarded the limits when they looked into the 
ark, and they were severely punished. A similar fate may 
be ours if we impertinently pry into the unexpressed 
thoughts of the Eternal. “Break a hedge, and a serpent 
will bite you.” God help us to respect all heaven-ordained 
boundaries ! 

There 7s a Holy of Holies, and as long as God is Infinite 
and man finite, there ever must be a Holy of Holies, whose 
sacred vail we have no right to rend, and whose hallowed 
' Shekinah-chamber no human priest has a right to enter, 
either once a year, or once a century, or once a millennium. 
“The secret things belong to the Lord our God,” and to 
Him alone. At the right moment, He will hand us the 
golden key to many of these baffling enigmas, and we must 
not endeavour to steala march upon Him by prematurely 
applying our miserable picklocks to His great coffers of 
mystery. Let us wait patiently for the key, for our Father 
occasionally humbles us in order to uplift us. The Cabinet 
secrets are not ours, but His. “The secret things belong 
unto the Lord our God.” 


I.—TuEe UNIVERSE IS CROWDED WITH MYSTERIES. 


1. Physical Nature is full of the Mysterious.—Science 
has not yet driven mystery out of the world. One or two of 
our Rosicrucians, who are cocksure of everything, speak of 
nature’s enigmas with as much confidence as if they had 
only just descended from the council of the gods; but with 
all their lofty pretensions, their circle of knowledge is soon 
rimmed by the darkness. The Christian religion is not the 
great monopolist of mystery, for nature has its volume upon 
volume of profound secrets, whose title-pages we have not 
yet perused! How very little we know about the essence of 
things. We look up into the evening sky with its awful 
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distances, and galaxy after galaxy of stars—magnificent 
island-universes appear ; but they only form the fringe of 
the boundless creation. Who can take an ordnance survey 
of the majestic whole, and fix his milestones across the 
boundless plains of space? Who can tell us the whole story 
of the earth, with its fire-fused and water-laid rocks, and its 
fierce struggles through the long cycles of geologic time ? 
We know only in part, for God seems to say to every tele- 
scope and microscope, “‘ Hitherto shalt thou come and no 
further.” If Dr. Tyndall’s dictum be correct, “that without 
verification a theoretic conception is a mere figment of the 
intellect,” then our positive knowledge of nature must be 
meagre indeed ! 

We have the greatest respect for genuinely scientific men, 
and no sympathy with the learned ignoramuses who denounce 
them ; but we humbly opine that the best of them are no 
more infallible than Leo XIII. Much of what is termed 
science is mere guess-work. ‘The text-books of forty years 
ago are as much out of fashion to-day as the old Martello 
towers on our southern coasts. What is the history of science 
but the correction of false systems, the rejection of unripe 
theories, and the exaggeration or distortion of earlier con- 
ceptions? We have only just discovered argon and helium, 
though they have existed for thousands of years. We 
lustily shout our hurried “ Eureka!” but the universe is 
not half explored as yet. Behind every problem we solve 
there rush up a legion of fresh problems, crying, ‘‘ What lies 
beyond?” ven the ablest of our specialists know only 
“in part,” and their ¢erra incognita is a far vaster continent 
than their terra cognita. 

How speedily we are questioned into silence even by a 
child. What isa stone? What isa leaf? What is ether ? 
What is attraction ? What is electricity ? What is light ? 
What is life? If you are an honest man you will openly 
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confess that their names are about all that you know, for 
the essences of these things elude your pursuit. The one 
word Jife baffles all our savants at the present moment ; they 
stand in bewilderment over this hitherto fathomless abyss. 
Biology speaks about life and its mode of development, but 
it does not tell us what life 7s. In asking our scientists 
what matter, and light, and life are, they present us with a 
grand array of words, but no all-satisfying answers. They 
give us a glossary, but no genuine explanations. We do not 
ask them to stick a fresh label upon the thing, or to cover 
their own ignorance with a number of polysyllables; we 
want to know what the thing is in its essence. The dust on 
your shoes at this moment has a history that is sealed to 
you. Deny it who will, all physical science ends in some 
great final secret. 

And as for yourself, you are just as ates a mystery to 
yourself as God is a mystery to you! Who can span the 
ethical gulf lying between man and the brute? Describe, 
if you can, the mystery of the sensorium—that intricate 
nexus between matter and mind. How can flesh and spirit 
dwell together in one personality? Ah, sirs! one of the 
greatest mysteries which man has to deal with is himself. 

Poor scientist, the revealed is but a small garden-plot, 
whilst the unrevealed is a measureless continent. We are 
just feeling our way after knowledge like a traveller in the 
African bush by night. Man is not the measuring-line of 
the universe, but God. We are amazed, bewildered, over- 
whelmed by the countless mysteries of our physical environ- 
ment. Every devout scientist must admit that “God 
maketh of the darkness His secret place.” 

2. The Divine Providence is full of the Mysterious.— 
“His ways are past finding out.” ‘“ His paths are in the 
great waters, and His footsteps are not known.” Men are 
daily tormented with unanswered problems, and a genera- 
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tion of Hartmanns and Ibsens go croaking through the 
world. We are so bewildered by the “ ghouls of existence ” 
that we are apt to cry out with Jacob: “ All these things 
are against me;” and yet our good Father is all the time 
leading our Josephs up the golden stairway to Egypt’s 
_ throne-room. 

Alas! how soon we are baffled by the enigmas of exist- 
ence. Why did God create a free-willed creature like man, 
when He could foresee his fall? Why did not Christ appear 
in the world 2,000 years sooner? Why did Paul, the prince 
of missionaries, turn westward and not eastward—to Italy 
and not to India? Why allow Satan to dethrone Jesus in 
so many of the ancient churches of Asia Minor? Why 
permit 900,000,000 pagans to grovel in the darkness of 
heathenism? All this is very mysterious, is it not ? 

Why does the pirate junk escape, and the missionary ship 
sink in the very same storm? Why permit the war-dragon 
to devastate the nations, and soak the May-blossoms in 
blood? Why allow a religious denomination to give a 
young man six years’ missionary training, only to die of 
fever in three months after reaching the Congo’s pesti- 
lential swamps ? Why permit the prosperity of the ungodly 
and the adversity of the godly, just as if heaven showered 
its benisons upon evil-livers? All this is very mysterious, 
is it not? It seems as if some cruel demon shared the 
great throne with Infinite Love ! 

Friends, we are surrounded with Providential mysteries, 
and they disturb and confound us; but we must not pass 
our ignorant verdicts too off-handedly. God does not make 
up His accounts every ten or twenty years, and we must 
not measure the Divine workings by our own little inch- 
rules, Give the Timeless One time, and He will do all 
things well, for in His blackest cloud the summer-blossoms 
hide. Some day, when our poor eyes shall have lost their 
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dimness, we shall survey the paradoxes and perplexities of | 
the ages from the right standpoint, and shall join heartily 
in the grand chorale of heaven: “Clouds and darkness 
are round about Him; but justice and judgment are the 
habitation of His fee. ~ 
“Til that He blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill; 
And all is right that seems most wrong, 

If it be His sweet will.” 

3. The Sacred Scriptures are full of the Mysterious——We 
speak of the good old Book as a revelation, and yet how 
little it actually reveals. The fact is, we do not know a 
single Divine truth in all its infinite relationships, and we 
soon reach our ultima thule, 

What an awful mystery is the mode of the Divine 
existence—a glorious Trinity of three Subsistences, and yet 
one God. The eternal filiation of the Son and the eternal 
procession of the Spirit—who can comprehend them ? 
What an intricate mystery is the origin of evil. Persian 
Dualism does not explain it. How very difficult it is to 
harmonise the presence of sin in the world with a belief in 
the justice and holiness of God. What a profound mystery 
is the Incarnation. “Great is the mystery of godliness, 
which was manifest in the flesh.” Who can solve the 
baffling problem of the Kendsis? Omnipotence allied to 
feebleness ; Omniscience wedded to a human intellect ; God 
tabernacling in man! This “mystery of godliness” will 
for ever baffle angels and archangels. 

What an overpowering mystery is the Atonement. We 
have the Anselmic and other elaborate theories; but no theory 
fits all the facts. The death of Christ is not a mystery- 
made-easy, or a common riddle which a child may guess. 
Is sin a debt or a crime? Is the Divine government an 
exact counterpart of some human government? Does 
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‘ substitution involve an exchange of moral and spiritual 
qualities ? These great questions cannot be flippantly 
answered. “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” For a moment, that why seemed to bewilder even 
the Great Sufferer Himself ! 

How does the Divine Sovereignty harmonise with human 
will-freedom ? How does the Holy Spirit influence man’s 
volition without enthralling it, and so destroying the basis 
of human responsibility ? “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” What a mysterious paradox, and yet what a 
glorious truth. 

What a mystery is Regeneration. Who can map out 
those secret confines where the human power ends, and the 
Divine power begins, in this great work of spiritual re- 
newal ? 

What.a mystery is Death. Who can tell us the exact 
moment when the soul quits the clayey tenement—when the 
Promethean heat leaves the body? Is it when the breath 
ceases? Or ig it when the eye is glazed? Oris it when - 
the icy coldness reaches the bodily extremities ? The soul’s 
exodus is a secret which we cannot unravel to-day. 

What a great mystery is the Resurrection. ‘“‘ How are the 
dead raised up?” Jesus Christ has flung a golden bridge 
over the tomb into the land of the immortals; but the 
method of the Resurrection we cannot fully grasp. 

What a stupendous mystery is the Future Life. We read 
of bodies spiritual and celestial ; but how little we know of 
these supra-mundane terms. What about our powers of loco- 
motion in the next world? Shall we have new senses and 
new faculties, or merely the present ones strengthened and 
perfected? Shall we require a spoken language, or shall we 
be able, by some process of mental illumination, to read one 
another’s thoughts? “It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.” 
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Many of our Bible mysteries seem to grow more and more 
mysterious as we study them. Even Christianity has its 
Agnosticism, for we cannot comprehend the Great All with 
these limited faculties. “We know in part and prophesy in 
part.” We live on a lonely islet, with the weird ocean of 
mystery moaning and surging around us. We are hemmed 
in on all sides by the black wall of the unknown, bearing 
on its surface the words—“ Unexplored, unrevealed, un- 
solved.” There stands a mighty cherub, armed with a 
flaming sword, on the frontier-line, and beyond him no 
mortal man can pass. “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further : and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” In 
nature, providence, and the Bible, “it is the glory of God 
to conceal a thing.” 


Il.—TueE Opsections oF THE MopERN SPIRIT TO THE 
CHRISTIAN MYSTERIES WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


Many of our moderns deliberately reject Christianity on 
account of its mysteries. They say in effect: “ We must 
give all up, for since we do not know all, we will know 
nothing”; and they fling away their inherited convictions 
like an old garment. 

But the man who rejects all that he does not comprehend 
assumes a most regrettable mental attitude. It will take 
the ablest of us a day, or two, or even three, to understand 
all things in the heavens above, and in the earth beneath, 
and in the waters under the earth ! 

Now, we do not wish to be arrogant ; but we have a right 
to demand consistency from these clever people. Why do 
they accept with such readiness the mysteries of nature, 
and reject with such cynical scorn the great secrets of Reve-: 
lation ? Even the scientist has to treat the unknown as if it 
were known ; for some of the axioms of science are purely 
hypothetical. 
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Revelation, being progressive, must have its “secret 
things,” for a Divine Revelation must always be larger than 
man’s largest conception of it. ‘“ Man’s measure cannot 
mete the immeasurable All.” What supreme folly to reject 
a thing because you cannot comprehend it! You do not 
comprehend yourself; but will you deny yourself, and 
declare that you are a myth, and not a man? You have 
far too high an opinion of yourself to practice so much self- 
effacement. In reading our modern reviews, one might 
imagine that there is no mystery anywhere outside the 
Church of Christ ; but we wish to emphasise the fact that 
the temple of science has almost as many mysteries as the 
temple of Christianity. And we stoutly maintain that the 
man who rejects the Gospel because of its mysteries, should 
also reject physical science for the same reason—yea, should 
reject himself as one of the strangest bundles of mystery in 
all the universe. We meet with a myriad secrets in God’s 
first Bible—that of nature; and can we expect His greatest, 
profoundest, Divinest Bible to be entirely free from them ? 
Is material nature a fathomless deep, and Revelation a poor, 
babbling shallow? Away for ever with such an unholy 
thought ! 

If the physical universe transcends the power of our 
knowledge, how much more the Author of it! All the 
inferior sciences are literally crammed with mysteries, and 
why not the queen of all the sciences—religion ? Treat the 
mysterious in the Bible as you treat it in nature—we ask no 
more, and we can take no less. If completeness were attain- 
able in every branch of knowledge save this, there might be 
some reason for rejecting Christianity ; but everywhere the 
known runs up into the unknown! : 

Men speak glibly of the Unknowable; but it does not 
follow that we know nothing of the Absolute because we can 
only grasp the Relative. We know the ocean, and the earth, 
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and the sky, though we do not comprehend them in all their 
fulness. We know them without knowing all about them. 
You know your friend, and yet you do not know him, for 
there are spirit-depths within him which you have not yet 
fathomed. And why cannot we know God in the same way 
—not absolutely, but relatively ? It is a terrible mistake to 
reject the whole because we only know a part. Mr. Spencer 
says that man cannot know the Absolute; and yet, with the 
same breath, he speaks of it as an “Infinite and Eternal 
Energy.” This affirmation borders on the Theistic, for 
the Agnostic leader professes to know a great deal about the 
Unknowable, and thus practically cuts the ground from 
under his own feet. Friends, what is unknowable to-day 
may be knowable to-morrow. Let us be faithful to the 
fragment of knowledge we have, and it will gradually grow 
from good to better without ever reaching its best. 

We have no wish to appear intolerant; but we verily 
believe that a few men who say they reject Christianity 
because of its mysteries, have some other hidden objection to 
it. They “love darkness rather than light because their 
deeds are evil,” and so they elect to spend their days in the 
Stygian gloom of Agnosticism, with no friendly star for a 
pole and no hope for a harbour. Many unbelievers live 
highly moral lives ; but as Cudworth quaintly says: “Some 
people would deny that two and two were four, if that would 
interfere with their sinful pleasures.” 

The great minds of Newton, and Locke, and Butler, and 
Faraday, and Herschell, and Gladstone have been satisfied 
with a religion full of mystery, and who are we to object to 
it ? Things may be above our reason without being contrary 
to it. As the professor said to a pompous student: “ Young 
man, you must allow the Almighty to know some things 
that you are ignorant of.” One day we shall discover that 
mysteries are not illusions, but eternal facts. In the midst 
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of all the apparent contradictions that now surround us, the 
angels perceive a glorious unity of purpose, and hear a 
melodious harmony of reconciliation that drowns for ever 
the Babel-noises of this rash, impatient world. 


“Then He shall end Time’s short eclipse, 
Its.dim, uncertain night ; 
Bring in the grand apocalypse, 
Reveal the perfect light.” 


IlJ.—THeE Misston or Mystery. 


1. It Strongly Suggests the Superhuman Origin of Chris- 
tianity.— Many men reject the Bible because of its mysteries ; 
but this is one great reason why right-thinking men accept 
it as a Divine revelation. If finite man could fathom its 
every chapter, it would be a shallow book indeed, and far too 
human to be Divine. As Dr. Angus sagely remarks: “ A 
Christianity without mystery would be as unphilosophical 
as it would be unscriptural.” Christianity is above human 
comprehension, and, therefore, beyond human invention. 
“*T do not understand the whole of the Bible.” Of course 
not, and we are heartily glad of it, for if you did you would 
very soon strip the Book of its superhuman glory, and 
would consign it to the dusty shelves of a second-hand book- 
shop. 

We cordially thank Heaven for a Trinity that we do not 
absolutely comprehend, and for a God-man, and a Redemp- 
tion, anda great Future which human analysis cannot reach. 
A religion so rich in superhuman doctrines hails not from 
Egypt, nor Persia, nor Athens, nor Rome, but from the city 
of the living God. Its mysteries are striking proofs of its 
superhumanness. 

2. It is the Mission of Mystery to Fill us with the Spirit of 
Genuine Humility—Some men are apt to forget their little- 
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ness, and to imagine that knowledge was born with them. 
They carry more sail than keel, and the result is a ship- 
wreck. Some of us speak with as much confidence as if 
our Open Sesame could fling open all the barred portals of 
the universe, and we are gloriously happy in the over- 
estimation of our own performances. 

But the moment we stand face to face with the awful 
mysteries of existence, we find that our knowledge is so 
limited that we may well style it ignorance, and we are 
well-nigh crushed by the sense of our own insignificance. 
By learning our own ignorance we grow humble ; in fact, 
we “ascend downwards.” What so conducive to check our 
intellectual pride as our incapacity to explain the commonest 
facts? Ignorance is never so humble as when in the pre- 
sence of a lofty intelligence, and the haughty soul is never 
so crestfallen as when in the presence of the heights and 
depths and breadths of the Infinite Mind. 

Friends, if all the Divine secrets were made known to 
us this morning, our vanity would set up for us a throne 
beside the throne of God, and we would soon learn to treat 
Him as an equal. But as we look upward, and see Alp 
beyond Alp—“ heights revealed still heights revealing” — 
inaccessible peaks of Divine truth ever-beckoning and yet 
ever-baffling us—the Trinity, the Incarnation, Redemption, 
Regeneration, and Immortality—we fall down in humble 
reverence and cry: “Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
me; it is high, and [ cannot attain unto it.” 

“Woe is me! 
The wingéd words on which my soul could pierce 
Into the height of love’s rare universe, 
Are chains of lead around its flight of fire, 
I pant, I sink, I tremble, I expire!” 

Thank heaven for these great mysteries as checks upon 
our intellectual pride. Seraphs veil their faces with their 
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wings as they study the Divine secrets—how reverent, then, 
should we frail mortals be! “ What are mysteries to men 
are alphabets to angels, and what are mysteries to angels are 
alphabets to God.” What is man, then, that he should so 
proudly strut before the pure eyes of heaven ? 

3. It is the Mission of Mystery to Inspire Human 
Activity.—Man does not like to be barred within the narrow 
prison of the Vow. He revels with childish delight in all 
that is mysterious. God has planted within him an “inner 
imperative ”—a spirit of research—and a religion without 
mystery can never satisfy one whose desire for new know- 
ledge is so insatiable. To toil for a supposed satisfaction is 
a real pleasure, and a splendid soul-discipline. Possession 
deprives one of the keen pleasure of inquiry—it robs one 
of what may be called the delight of the hunt. Rob the 
North Pole of its glamour of mystery, and it will become 
as dull and uninteresting as the Equator. Sir Thomas 
Browne once said : ‘‘I love to lose myself in a mystery—to 
follow my reason to an O ailtitudo.” And Lessing also said 
to a friend : “ If the Almighty held truth in one hand, and 
in the other hand held the privilege of searching out truth 
for myself, I would chose the latter—the privilege of seeking 
the truth.” 

A man dead to all inquiry will soon degenerate into a 
poor automaton. Say what you like, man’s nature demands 
a religion of mystery in order to stimulate his noblest 
powers. On J. R. Green’s grave at Mentone are inscribed 
these words : “ He died learning,” and this is true of all the 
world’s genuine nobility. 

We fervently thank God that there is so much more to be 
known! If all things were revealed at once, the geologist 
would for ever bury his hammer, the chemist would consign 
his laboratory to the bats and owls, the philosopher would 
sit down like Alexander crying for other worlds to conquer, 
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the earth would become like unto an exhausted gold-mine, 
and on every science would be inscribed that most depressing 
of all mottoes: “ We plus ultra.” Let us thank heaven for 
mystery as a mental and spiritual stimulant. 

4, It is the Mission of Mystery to Keep our Faith-Faculty 
in Constant Ezercise.—Reason deals with the comprehensible, 
and faith with the incomprehensible; but if the Divine 
secrets were all revealed to us, our faith would die out from 
want of employment. There are three powers of vision— 
the sensational that gives us the form of things, the intel- 
lectual that gives us the idea of things, and the spiritual 
that gives us the moral essence of things. Mystery is the 
food of faith, and without this bread of God it cannot thrive. 

In these days some thinkers are inclined to apotheosise 
reason, and, on the other hand, some Christians eye it as 
jealously as if it were the devil’s chief ambassador. This is 
not as it should be. Reason is higher than sense, but faith 
is higher than reason. A religion without reason is not 
religion, but a superstition; and a religion without faith 
knows nothing of the upper heavens of the Divine life. 
Human reason is only the standard of the truth that exceeds 
not its own capacity ; and to make of it the supreme court of 
appeal is absurd. As Pascal beautifully says: “'The heart 
hath reasons which the reason doth not know.” We have 
within us a power that sees where reason cannot see. Reason 
can only mount the ladder of logic; but faith has wings that 
‘ carry it upward to the very gates of the morning, and into 
those radiant worlds that transcend sense and reason. 

Faith is the great verifying faculty. In ancient EHleusis, 
no votary was permitted to enter the mystic circle without 
preparation and purification ; and in the Gospel it is the 
‘pure in heart ” who see God. 


“The riddle of the world is understood 
Only by him who feels that God is good.” 
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What we see depends on what we are. To read a poem 
aright you must have a touch of poetry in your soul, and to 
see God clearly you must have a pure heart. Ruskin says 
that no man can be a true artist without purity of heart ; 
but how much more necessary is this qualification in the 
spiritual domain! We are so ignorant because so unholy ; 
or, as Tholuck puts it : “There are so many dark places in 
our Bibles because there are so many dark places in our 
hearts.” 

“The pure in heart shall see God.” Let us not stay with 
reason at the outer gate of Gethsemane; but let us go in 
among the olives in the hand of faith, and there we shall 
see a vision of love which eternity itself will not oblite- 
rate. Thank heaven for mystery as the invigorator of 
our faith. 

5. Itis the Mission of Mystery to Keep Alive our Spirit of 
Adcration.—Mystery is the parent of awe, and awe is one of 
the vital elements of true worship. A God absolutely com- 
prehended would be a God unworshipped. Daniel Webster 
once said that “a God fully understood would be no greater 
than Daniel Webster,” and he was right. If we, finite crea- 
tures, understood all the counsels of Jehovah, our reverence 
for Him would speedily die away, for a God fathomed would 
be a God unhonoured. But, just because we realise that the 
more we grow, the more God seems to grow with us, we 
honour Him with our ever-deepening adoration. In ascend- 
ing the heights in search of wider outlooks, we perceive that 
God seems to grow greater, and grander, and Diviner every 
second as we ascend; and that majestic sight fills us with 
the spirit of reverential worship. The ever-mysterious is. 
the ever-adorable. Indeed, a modern preacher has been 
bold enough to declare that man would grow weary of God 
if He were less than infinite in all directions, and that. 
the splendours of His nature would vanish like a short 
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tropical sunset. God is ever-fresh to us because ever- 
communicative. 

Mystery is one of the secrets of admiration, and reverence, 
and love, and worship. If all the Divine secrets were 
revealed to us, our sanctuaries would soon become the homes 
of thorns and briars, and God Himself would be flung aside 
as a solved problem or an exploded myth. Blessed be His 
name, He has not yet told us all about His love, and 
righteousness, and mercy. “I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 

6. It is the Mission of Mystery to Intensify the Enjoyments 
of Heaven.—If all things were fully revealed to us on earth, 
we should have nothing to do in heaven, and a paradise so 
dull, monotonous, and lifeless would paralyse the ever-active 
spirit of man. My conception of heaven is tireless activity, 
and not an eternal siesta. Good John Foster used to say 
that on entering heaven he would begin to ask questions, 
and the majority of us hope to follow his example. We 
have a great many questions to ask Paul about that massive 
epistle to the Romans, and we should like to hear from 
Moses the story of the forty days’ conference on Sinai, and 
we should like John the Divine to explain to us some of 
those strange symbolisms in the book of Revelation. But 
if all the secrets were revealed in the present, the future 
would be robbed of all interest. A full explanation of the 
mysteries here on earth would involve the utter destruction 
of heaven as a city of light and revelation. 

Thank God, we shall know hereafter what is unknown 
to-day, for we hope to stand on some celestial Belle Vue, 
where all the harassing clouds shall melt into the splendours 
of the full-grown day. “In His light we shall see light.” 
To-day we are all Agnostics in a measure, but in heaven 
we shall be Gnostics, our souls luminous with the light of 
God. “Now I know in part, but then shall I know even 
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also as I am known.” How delightful it will be to feel the 
scales falling from our eyes, and mystery after mystery 
unfolding itself, secret after secret rushing up from the 
vasty deep of obscurity into the white noonlight of — 
revelation. , 
“The thread of that great scheme whereof this life 
Is, as a something tells us, but a part, 


Shall not be lost, but taken up again 
And woven into one}completed whole.” 


Heaven will not be a dull dormitory, but a busy arena for 
ever-searching, ever-expanding spirits ; and we rejoice to be 
able to say that all its mysteries shall never be fathomed, 
for Omniscience will tower high above all human seekers 
like an eternal Alp. 

Friends, let us wait patiently for heaven’s grand solutions. 
I once read of a child who visited a kind-hearted uncle at 
Christmas-time, and, as was his custom, he presented her 
with a Christmas present, carefully sealed up in a little box. 
She was exceedingly anxious to see what was inside, but her 
uncle had written on the box in bold letters—“'To be opened 
at home,” and she had too much respect for him to open it 
until home was reached. 

Friends, there are certain truths in‘ the Bible which we 
may open here, and comprehend relatively if not absolutely ; 
but there are other and greater truths that bear the inscrip- 
tion, written by a Hand Divine—“ To be opened at home ” 
—at home in the clearer light of yon celestial Sun. Let us 
wait patiently until the heavenly home is reached; and 
then Jesus Christ, the Opener of all sealed books, will break 
the seals for us, and reveal the hidden mysteries as soon as 
we are ready to receive them. 

Why waste your time, and rack your brain, and exhaust 
your power, and torment your spirit in endeavouring to 
solve the insoluble. How can a limpet-shell contain the 
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Atlantic ? How can a rock-pool hold the mighty Pacific ? 
Let us be wise enough to wait and see. 


“When my boy with eager questions, 

Asking how, and where, and when, 

Tasks my utmost stores of wisdom, 
Asking o’er and o’er again 

Questions oft of which the answers 
Give to others still the key, 

I have said, to teach him patience— 
‘Wait, my little boy, and see.’ 


“ And the words I taught my darling 

Taught to me a lesson sweet, 

Once, when all the world seemed darkened, 
And the storm around me beat, 

In the children’s room I heard him, 
With a child’s sweet mimicry, 

To his baby-brother’s question, 
Saying, wisely—‘ Wait and see.’ 


“ Tike an angel’s tender chidings 

Came the darling’s words to me, 

Though my Father’s ways are hidden, 
Bidding me still wait and see! 

What are we but little children, 
Tver asking what shall be? 

And our Father, in His wisdom, 
Gently bids us wait and see.” 


Wait patiently, ye children of the mist, and you shall see 
as soon as the mists have rolled away. The grand apoca- 
‘lypse of eternity will satisfy you that mystery has a most 
gracious ministry, and that the veil that conceals its glory 
has been woven by the white fingers of Divine mercy. 





Vis 


Costless Service Repudiated. 
By Rev. URIJAH R. THOMAS. 


“Neither will I offer to the Lord my God of that which doth 
cost me nothing,” —2 SAMUEL xxiv. 24. 


HENEVER a minister faces a congregation he 

knows that he has looking back into his face 

people—professedly Christian people—who are asking 

concerning the gifts, the duties, the ideals of religion, two 
completely contrasted sets of questions. 

Though the phrase does not pass over your lips, some 
of you are actually inquiring, What is the least I can 
give, and yet be considered religious? What is the least 
T can do, and yet be thought a decent sort of Christian ? 
What is the least I can be, and yet eventually be among 
the saved? But there is surely another group of you who 
are asking utterly dissimilar questions to those. Are not 
some of you inquiring, What is the largest offering I may 
give? What is the utmost I can do? What is the best 
I can be ? 

To that second group David, the man after God’s own 
heart, belonged. His declaration, as I have just read it to you, 
is keyed in the same music as that second set of questions. 
And my simple, definite, earnest purpose is to lessen the 
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group of you that has at heart those first mean, unworthy 
desires, and to augment that company of you that in this 
matter resemble David, and could honestly make him your 
spokesman as he says, “I will not offer to the Lord my God 
of that which costs me nothing.” Yes, David, now and 
in all the true hours of his life, belonged to that nobler 
throng, cherished that loftier spirit. He repudiated any 
costless service of God. Listening to his words as they are 
echoed to us from the threshing floor of Araunah we 
feel we have a kingly reply to a kingly offer; indeed a 
more than kingly reply. In the words of each there is a 
tone of old world courtesy and chivalry that we are in 
some danger of dropping out of our modern ways. But 
in David’s response there is a reality, a generosity, a 
sainthood that we dare not lose from our life if we are to 
be Christ’s men. 
Not waiting to rehearse at any length the incident to 
you, it may be well that we should recall that David, the 
offending but penitent king who was yearning to save 
his people from the dire effects of the unusual and com- 
plex sin into which he had fallen, learns from a Divine 
messenger that he is to come to God with an altar of in- 
tercessory sacrifice. He sets himself so to come. Araunah, 
one of the lesser royalties of the district, asks David 
what he seeks, and when he finds what it is, proffers 
it freely, “without money and without price.” There is 
gentle but ‘strong indignation in David’s reply. He will 
not, he cannot, profess to offer to God what he has not by 
actual purchase made his very own. “Nay! but I will 
buy it of thee.” Hvidently, so far asimere externals go, this 
would make no difference. There would be the same spot of 
earth, the altar of the same material and structure, the 
sacrifice, the fire, the ascending smoke, precisely identical 
whether there was purchase or gift. But the spirit would 
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be utterly different; if it were a costless offering the 
genius of sacrifice would be wholly lacking. That David 
had spiritual intuition enough to perceive, and also 
spiritual vigour enough to repudiate. So he buys; he 
makes the whole actually his own ; the sacrifice is forthwith 
offered, the plague eventually stayed. 

Is not this the spirit we need to have kindled in us ? 
Must not David’s declaration become our watchword ? 
Should we not work with it as an axiom in all the problems 
of our religious life, and use it as a compass to sweep the 
whole circle of our experience and our duty? Let us 
apply it to— 

fe I.—Our WorsuIp. 

This was, indeed, its first application. And well were 
the words uttered on one of the slopes of Moriah. For 
centuries before there had been heard at that mountain’s 
base the wonderful words of one who had come thither on 
a unique errand of sacrifice. Not without lasting meanings 
did the command fall from Abraham’s lips, “ Stay ye here 
with the asses while I and the lad go up yonder to worship.” 
Worship is the ascent of the soul on its way to God. 
Worship is the veritable mountain-climbing of spiritual 
beings ; such moral mountaineering that the air gets clearer, 
and the outlook wider, and the noises of earth are hushed. 
Yet for this all that is servile and animal—the slaves and 
the asses of our nature—must be left at the foot of the 
mountain. But, indeed, if the past of Moriah has echoes 
to accentuate our watchword, has not also its future? Was 
it not “The Hill of the Temple”—that Temple this same 
David designed and prepared to build? And had he not 
in those after years even a stronger passion for making 
tributary to worship all that was costliest ? Did he not 
scalp the hills of their forests and bleed them of their 
minerals ; did he not make the navies of commerce whiten 
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the sea with the sails of the ships that should bring the 
choicest products of all known lands for the erection of a 
House of God? And yet again, is it not he, who, in the 
Psalter, that rich heart-book of the Bible, challenges his 
whole manhood like some vast orchestra, summons his entire 
nature like some mighty choir to the worship of God: 
‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and let ail that is within me 
praise His holy name”? Would not that spirit, cherished 
by all of you, soon render impossible such faults in 
attendance at public worship as your Sunday half-day 
habits are producing, or as your neglect of week-day 
services, or your irregularity and unpunctuality betoken ? 
Would not that spirit conduce to such a cultivation of the 
service of song in the House of the Lord, that slovenliness 
and great spaces of silent worshippers would soon be mere 
traditions ? Who can tell what vitality in our prayers, 
what vigour in our sermons, would soon follow universal 
loyalty to this watchword ? “TI will not offer to the Lord 
that which costs me nothing.” The words may well guide 
us about— 
IJ.—OvuR CREED. 

There is a thoughtless disparagement of creed, so 
thoughtless and withal so common, that is cant. Whether 
we have many Articles of Belief or very few, whether it be 
registered in literature or enshrined in the heart, or both, 
every man has his religious creed. Its worth to him, and its 
value in the presence of God, isits cost. ‘ Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.” This indicates not only the 
right, but the duty of private judgment. Whether the 
proving or the holding fast costs the more, who shall tell ? 
The proving by study, the proving by prayer, the proving by 
experience, the proving by obedience; or the holding fast, 
holding fast in the midst of surrounding doubt, and of inward 
spiritual struggle and anguish, both involve so much that 
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the price paid cannot be appraised. “‘ Buy the truth, and sell 
it not.” That commerce is the most strenuous and exacting 
and perilous of all. To obtain, you may have to sell all 
that you have. And the temptations to sell again are very 
fascinating and often very fierce. So that if a man’s creed 
is to be not so much that which he holds as that which holds 
him, he will have to know the full depths of the meaning 
of the watchword of our text. Is it not our guide about— 


IIJ.—Ovur Lasgovur. 


All that is comprised in our common phrase “ Christian 
Work ”—and in this glorious age of Christian inventiveness 
more seems to be comprised almost every week—demands that 
we should not be as some, who touch the tasks of charity 
simply with the tips of their fingers, who would drive 
the plough of philanthropy with softly gloved hands. A 
thousand times No! to such dilettante habits of human 
service. The easy occupation of our leisure, the devotion of 
the dregs of our powers when the full cup has been poured 
out as a libation to our business or to our professional 
calling, and sometimes indeed to our recreation, does not 
even remotely resemble obedience to the command: “Be 
strong, all ye people, and work,” or to that other cry: “ Thy 
God hath commanded thy strength”; or to the implied 
call of our Divine Leader: “I must work while it is day ; 
the night cometh when no man can work.” The Church 
book should be a roll-call of Christian workers, and when 
the response of each is, Here! and the inward resolve and 
manifested purpose “I will not offer to the Lord that 
which cost me nothing,” the Church of God will be evi- 
dently going forth “ Fair as the moon, bright as the sun, - 
terrible as an army with banners.” But not till then. Yet 
again I must ask you to Wb our watchword be much 
concerned with— 
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IV.—Ovr Girts, 


There is one recorded act of giving that I should like to 
place vividly before you all. A woman, in adoring love, 
brings to the Christ “an alabaster box of very precious 
ointment, and brake the box, and poured on Him the 
ointment.” Two verdicts on that deed are to be heard. 
Over the scornful lips of one whose face is scowling at the 
generous donor, you hear “ Waste,” and there are some 
about him who pass on that word Judas had seemed to 
hiss out, that “ Waste,” and they murmur and mutter 
“Waste,” a murmur and a mutter that we have heard 
repeated even to this day. But there are other lips opening 
to utter another verdict; He who spake as man never 
spake is describing that same deed as “a good work,” or 
if we may take the first and most frequent meaning of the 
word He uttered, He is meeting that murmur, “ Waste, 
Waste,” with His eulogy of ‘ Beautiful, Beautiful.” Nor 
was it that the actual amount of the cost won from Him 
that word “ Beautiful.” For at another time, when a 
woman’s heart was moved to generous gift and a woman’s 
hands were offering unstintedly all she had, though the 
actual sum was but two mites which makga farthing, our 
Lord, who had seen how many “that were rich had cast into 
the Temple treasury much,” did not hesitate to pronounce 
that “this poor widow hath cast in more than they all, for 
she of her penury hath castin ail the living that she had.” 
Such as these two historic women, whether prosperous or 
poor, are those who have learned that liberality consists not 
in what we give, but in what we give up. When the eyes of 
Him, whose eyes are as a flame of fire, can see on all 
the coins we offer the die of self-denial, the stamp that 
tells of their issue from the mint of sacrifice, the copper 
becomes as silver, the silver as gold, and the currency 
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of earth is valid in the sacred service of Heaven. 
Who can measure what would be, not merely the vast 
increase in the amount of gift, but the vitality in it, 
the spiritual energy in it, the religious influence of it, if 
every giver to the cause of God and man made this his 
inviolable rule: ‘I will not offer that which costs me 
nothing.” My last, but indeed chief, consideration of the 
watchword is to— 


V.—Ovr LIF. 


This is the comprehensive and supreme application of the 
principle we are considering. In our living, as Christ’s men 
and women, costless service must be repudiated. For His 
own words declare that if any one would come after Him, he 
must deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow Him. 
The life that does not spell “Self-surrender” is not Chris- 
tian life. The spirit that is not one of consecration, and 
of consecration at all cost, is not Christian spirit. We must 
put ourselves, our whole selves, our whole selves at any 
claim of self-sacrifice, into our life and life-work for our 
Lord. Olive Schreiner has a short story that the mere 
literalist might at once dismiss with the word “impossible !” 
But what in her story may not be true by any mere test of 
anatomy or physiology is absolute fact, exquisite reality, in. 
the higher realm of moral and spiritual truth. She tells of a 
painter whose masterpieces of colouring were in his purpling 
of the bars of the gateway of the sunset, or of the autumn 
foliage under whose banners the dying year went down to 
her grave, or the veining of the “human form divine.” 
His brother artists admired, envied, imitated, but could not 
rival him. They knew not why. The artist wasted away 
with his devotion. to his art. All too soon he died. The 
loving hands that came to shroud him found a scar just 
over his heart, of a wound that evidently had been opened 
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again and again, and was now but lightly healed. The 
secret of his success was out at last. “ Why! he has been 
painting with his heart’s blood!” was the subdued and 
solemn and admiring cry. Yes, it was true he had put 
himself into his task—his life into his work. ' And only as 
we paint with our heart’s blood, put ourselves into our tasks, 
our lives into our work, can there be results that shall bless 
men and glorify God. Whole-hearted service of God, and 
whole-hearted service that shrinks from no self-denial, and 
would refuse no sacrifice, is alone that of which you can 
truly say, “I will not offer to the Lord my God that which 
doth cost me nothing.” 

Why should such service be offered by us? Listen, man ! 
and I will tell you once again what you often enough have 
heard. Be back again with me at Mount Moriah—the hill 
of sacrifice. Recall again how Abraham was there with his 
son ready to offer him up. But look from the slopes of 
Moriah away to the place called Calvary—a mere hillock 
compared to this mountain, and yet Alps or Himalayas are 
not’so stupendously lofty as that ! 


“There is a green hill far away, 
Outside a city wall: 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all, 


“We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear, 
But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. 


“OQ! dearly, dearly, He has loved, 
And we must love Him too, 
And trust in His redeeming blood 
And try His work to do.” 


On His way to that cross, and in all He endured there, did 
not He, indeed, by all the mystery of Incarnation and utter- 
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most meanings of death—for He died as none other’ ever 
could die—did not He, with infinite emphasis, declare, 
“J will not offer that which cost Me nothing ” ? 

Yet more; did not the Hternal Father, of whom all 
earthly fatherhoods, even Abraham’s, are but a hint and a 
type, so give up His Son, His only Son, His only Son whom 
He loved, that from the infinite heart of boundless mercy 
for sinners there seems to come to one the Divine purpose of 
redeeming love, “I will not offer that which cost me 
nothing.” Brothers, it is because God spared not His own 
Son, but freely gave Him up for us all, that I plead with 
you that the answering response of your human gratitude 
and service should be now, and should be ever, “I will not 

_ offer to the Lord my God that which cost me nothing.” 
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A iboly Man of God, 
By Rey. W. JUSTIN EVANS, Brocxiey, Lonpon. 


“A holy man of God.”—2 KIn@s iv. 9. 


HE worst times need the best men, and get them. 
The idolatrous days of Ahab and Jezebel had the 
splendid services of Elijah and Elisha. Both were 

prophets of deeds rather than of words. Their sermons 
were done rather than spoken, their parables were acted in 
the sight of the people. They lived their message. 

They had the same spirit, but the spirit manifested itgelf 
in different ways. Hlisha was a contrast rather than an 
echo of his master, Hlijah. Every man is useful in his own 
order, or even his disorder, so long as it is really his own. 

There is a rich variety in goodness. One type of goodness 
does not exhaust God. We need not envy each other’s gifts, 
for our gifts are also from God, and are needed in God’s 
service. When He made me, it was because He needed 
me, and not someone else. He made no mistake. Real 
goodness cannot long be hid. You need not advertise it. 
You need not ring a bell to call attention to your lamp. If 
it is not noticed, trim it, and its light will be seen afar off, 
The truth of character will out. Good men are too rare in 
this world not to be marked. 
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The keen woman of Shunem found Elisha out by his walk. 
He was a holy man of God, a true man made of God’s own 
gold, and bearing the image of the King. 

Every man is in a very real sense the creator of his own 
character. God gives us the seed, but we have to cultivate 
it into the graceful tree. He gives us the marble, we have 
to polish and build it into the noble temple. 

It is difficult to define a good man, and yet everyone 
knows him when he sees him. All hearts reverence good- 
ness. In a word, all admit that it is good to be good. 


I. The man of God sets God first in thought and purpose.-— 
A man of the world is one who lives for the world. He is 
dominated by “things.” His ambition is limited by the 
visible. A man of pleasure sets pleasure as his chief aim in 
life. He seeks honey in every flower. But the man of God 
is one who sets God ever before him, endures as seeing the 
Invisible, and makes it his chief pleasure to please Him 
who sent him into the world. Seek to gain the world, 
‘and you certainly lose it. “Follow pleasure, and you 
follow pain,” but seek God, and pleasures will follow you 
for evermore. 

Elisha bid farewell to home, friends, and occupation, that 
he might be wholly God’s. He knew how to make sacri- 
fices, for he put himself upon the altar, and said, “ Lord, 
take me and use me.” It is not necessary for all to 
do just what Elisha did, but we have all to learn that 
it is impossible to be really good on the cheap. Every 
noble life begins at the altar, and has a cross at the heart 
of it. 

To be God’s we must be wholly God’s-—* not a mite must 
we withhold.” The greatest things are never possible 
except in enthusiasm of soul. The difference in men is 
mostly difference in fire. The cold calculating souls never 
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do anything really great. They work no miracles, they 
reach no summits. 

There are many good lives, but only one best life—and 
that always has God at the centre of it. That is what con- 
version is—getting back to the true centre. Every true life 
must begin there, hence the emphasis put upon it by Christ. 
Men must get back from self to God, so that all the life 
should turn round a sense of our first duty to God, the 
highest and best. We live right when we live to God, we 
stand well when we stand on Calvary. 

It is our true greatness that we belong to God—we possess 
God, and are possessed of God. A Christian is “ Christ’s 
Own ”—and there is no higher title. 


Il. This man of God was a holy man.—That is just what 
God is trying to make us all—holy, healthy, complete, 
finished. And if we keep the life open at every point to 
God’s Spirit, He will make us beautiful, clean, and perfectly 
whole. 

Sin is imperfection, a missing of the mark, a coming short 
of the glory, a disease, a crippling of the soul. How to get 
rid of this, how to make us whole every whit, is the problem. 
None but the Divine Hand can touch and cure us. No one 
but Jesus, the Good Physician, can give us soul health—so 
that every faculty should work harmoniously, and to its full 

“powers. 

There is nothing sickly and sentimental about Scriptural 
holiness. It is simply a healthy, strong, and beautiful 
goodness. To some, goodness may seem to be a very 
commonplace virtue, and yet it is chief of all, and to be 
-coveted above rubies. 

Elisha sought, above all things, a double portion of 
Elyjah’s spirit—not twice as much as Elijah had, but the 
eldest son’s portion of the inheritance. He chose nobly, not 
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wealth nor position, neither cleverness nor power, but 
Elijah’s spirit—his devotion to God, his loyalty to the true 
King of Israel, his real goodness. He rightly believed that 
a true spirit is the best of possessions. “Tis only noble 
to be good.” 

In these days there is a strong tendency to the worship of 
cleverness irrespective of goodness. Genius is made to be 
an ample apology for immorality. But as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes truly says, “To weigh a great brain against a true 
heart seems to me like weighing an air bubble against a solid 
wedge of gold.” Goodness is the gold, yea, goodness is God. 
Goodness is far above power and might, far more than genius 
and cleverness, far higher than eloquence and learning. 
The man of God will be good whatever else he may be or 
not be. 


‘“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 

And so make life, death, and that vast For Ever 
One grand, sweet song.” 


You tell me perhaps that you really want to be good. 
Then why is it you are not ? What hinders? What blocks 
the path ? You want to be good: but do you want it with 
all your heart ? Do you want holiness above everything ? 
Are you ready to sell all you have to gain this precious 
pearl? Is it not true that you are without it because you 
lack the will, the settled determination to be rid of evil at. 
any cost, to be good, or die in the attempt ? 

Thank God, Jesus can make us perfectly whole—if we let 
Him. It may mean the destruction of the wedge of gold and 
the fair Babylonish garment, it may mean the leaving of some: 
beautiful idol, and the death of some darling pleasure. Are 
you willing, gute willing, to let all go that you may get: 
this—goodness? This goodness purifies the eyes so that it. 
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sees the Holy Grail. Yea, it sees all worth seeing—“ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” This good- 
ness alone lasts for ever—“ He that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.” Verily God has given us enough when 
He has given us goodness. 


Ill. This man of God is strong, yet most tender —Elijah 
was a son of thunder, and seems most at home away from all 
homes. Elisha, on the other hand, is more domestic. His 
gentleness is as conspicuous as his strong will. His noble 
nature covered a sweet loving heart. He loved not to 
destroy but to heal. His miracles were mostly of mercy, to 
cheer sad souls, to help the poor and suffering, to dry the 
tears of bereaved stricken mothers. Like all strongest 
souls, he came to the aid of the weak and the little ones. 

It seems impossible for a holy man of God to be harsh, 
cruel, and selfish. Living near God he will catch some of 
the tenderness and philanthropy of God our Saviour. Ashe 
holds firmly to God with one hand, his other hand of neces- 
sity will be stretched out to help men—his brothers. In 
truth, all best men are helpers of others. 

Isaiah says beautifully—‘“ A man shall be a shelter in the 
storm.” That perhaps gets its complete fulfilment in the 
“Man of men,” the Man Christ Jesus; but it is true also 
of aJl noblest men and women. Lloyd Garrison put himself 
between the negro slaves and the lash. He suffered much, 
but they got free. John Howard put himself between the 
prisoners of Europe and awful tortures. He died of disease 
caught in the dungeon, but the prisons have been sweeter 
ever since. Florence Nightingale put herself between the 
wounded soldiers and disease and death. She endured much, 
but some of the worst horrors of war have been removed in 
‘consequence. Josephine Butler is making herself in our day 
a shelter for the fallen and degraded of her own sex. She is 
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misunderstood, and spoken against, but she will not suffer in 
vain. These and others are following the example of Him 
who made Himself a rock ina weary land and a shelter in the 
storm for us sinners. The thunders gathered around Him, 
the lightning struck Him, and all the fierce storms burst 
upon Him, but we, and millions more, have found shelter in 
the cleft made in this Rock. ‘‘ Through His stripes we are 
healed.” 

Jesus could be the Saviour of men only as He was ready 
to be a willing Sufferer for us. His sufferings and death 
perfected Him as our Saviour, crowned Him as our King. 
He is the Lamb on the throne, because He is the Lamb 
slain—slain from the foundation of the world, and slain until 
all sin is pub away forever. The burden of the new song 
above is, “Thou art worthy . . . for Thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.” 


IV. This man of God had power with God.—He was a 
man with God at the back of him. This was the real secret of 
his boldness and fearlessness. He was never alone. True 
self-reliance grows out of God-reliance. He feared not man 
at all, because he feared God above all. Captains and 
soldiers were sent to take him prisoner, but God protected 
him. The Lord’s hosts were around him a continual 
defence. Knowing this, why should he be afraid ? He was 
immortal until His work was done. 

How calm and fearless we should be if only we trusted 
God more fully. When trials come let us put our God ~ 
between us and them. When Fear knocks at our door, let 
us send Faith to see who is there, and lo! there will be 
nobody there, for Fear flies before Faith. If God be round 
about us, who can hurt us? If God gives us work, will He 
not supply us with strength to do it ? 
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Elisha lived so near God, he heard God’s whispers, he 
felt God’s slightest touch, he saw God’s hosts, although they 
were hidden from his servant’s gaze. God has to wait long 
for some of us, has to knock loudly at our door, has to speak 
to us in peals of thunder. Blessed are the servants who 
understand a look, whose eyes see angel footprints in every 
hedgerow, and whose spirits give a ready response to every 
Divine call. 

Such a man becomes a quick channel for the communica- 
tion of grace and blessing to others. Elisha was a man in 
touch with God, and in touch with men—in touch with the 
Divine fulness and the human need. Others were enriched 
by the riches that flowed from God to him. 

Gehazi was sent to give life to the dead child, but he 
failed. He had the prophet’s staff, but was without the 
prophet’s spirit. The staff was right enough, but the man 
who carried it was rotten. A living Gospel may drop dead 
on the congregation when preached by a bad man. The 
noblest of truths may be useless in the hands of a man whose 
life is wrong. Oan’t you get good out of your Bible-reading 
and prayer? Can’t you get profit out of the church- 
worship ? Perhaps there is some sin blocking the way, 
perhaps there is some rottenness hindering the music. Do not 
blame the staff until you have first of all made sure you are 
not a Gehazi that carries it. Don’t spend time in carving 
and decorating the staff, but rather in sweetening and 
purifying the spirit. 

When Elisha came he soon sent the thrill of life from 
his own pure living heart into the cold dead body of the 
boy. 

Thus only can we help men—by giving ourselves. The 
candle burns itself away in giving light. So the measure of 
our self-sacrifice will be the measure of our usefulness. 

God saves the world by giving His best, giving Himself, 
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by the sacrificing of His own heart. He gave for us, He is 
giving into us; and it is only as we receive His life that we 
shall live His life. Christ for us is followed by Christ in us, 
and Christ in us is the hope of glory. The heaven we shall 
enjoy hereafter will be in proportion to the Christ we shall 
have inus. Let us take Christ—the whole of Him—let us 
give ourselves to Christ—the whole of us. Thus we also 
shall be holy men of God. 











Rey. HENRY HARRIES, M.A. 


VIII. 


Ht Plea for More iRoom. 


By Rey. H. HARRIES, M.A., Crapron Park, Lonpon. 


“ And the sons of the prophets said unto Elisha, Behold now, the 
place where we dwell with thee is too strait for us. Let us go, 
we pray thee, unto Jordan, and take thence every man a beam, . 
and let us make us a place there, where we may dwell. And 
he answered, Go ye. And one said, Be content, I pray thee, and 
go with thy servants. And he answered, I will go. So he went 
with them,”—2 Kin@s vi. 1—4, 


HE schools of the prophets were founded by Samuel, 
who was also their first principal. Their object 
was similar to that of the Theological Colleges of 

to-day—the training of an order of prophets. But re- 
member, the term prophet does not signify a mere future 
or fortune teller. The Hebrew word navi signifies “one 
who bubbles up like a fountain,” while the Greek word 
prophetes signifies one who speaks for another, or forth 
from the depths of his own heart. The prophets were 
men who studied the mind and will of God, and brought 
that mind and will to bear upon the questions of their 
day. They denounced, in thunder, all crooked policies 
and unholy alliances, and foretold, in trembling tones of 
pathos and passion, the sure punishment which always 
dogs the heels of sin. The prophets were for the most 
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part trained in these ancient schools. Besides studying 
the will of God, and cultivating a devout spirit, they 
were also taught music and poetry, two excellent adjuncts, 
too much neglected in the colleges of to-day. Hence they 
framed their prophecies, as a rule, in poetic form. 

The splendour of Isaiah’s diction, the dramatic movement. 
and vigour of his style (and here let me say in passing, 
that he deserves to be read, even as a literary artist, side 
by side with the greatest masters of all time), would be 
due, in a large measure, to his training in one or other 
of these schools. 

However, the prophets were not exclusively drawn from 
the schools. Amos was a herdsman, and the prophetic 
afflatus was breathed upon him. God does not limit Him- 
self to any one source for His servants. He does not 
restrict Himself in these days for preachers to the theo- 
logical colleges, He occasionally “‘ calls” men who never had 
any college training, and crowns their labours with success. 

Christmas Evans, Spurgeon, and Moody were not trained 
in a college—all great preachers, not because they were 
guiltless of college training, but in spite of it, and who 
supplied their lack of early opportunity by intense applica- 
tion to study all through life. There should be no 
prejudice against a man who comes straight from field or 
workshop, if he has a distinct message to deliver to his 
fellowmen, however uncouthly he might. declare it. 

I have chosen for our consideration an interesting and 
instructive incident in connection probably with the school 
at Jericho during the principalship of Elisha. The students 
complained to him of the straitness of the place, and 
requested permission to go down to the Jordan and build 
there a new and larger place. Thinking that they did not 
want him to go with them, he answered somewhat curtly, 
“Go ye.” But one of the students—perhaps the senior 
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student, or the man who, wherever he is, will always con- 
stitute himself the spokesman of the rest—explained to him 
that they wished him to accompany them, and he answered, 
I will go. And they went together to build and dwell in 
the new place. 


I.—THERE ARE TWO OR THREE THINGS WHICH I SHOULD 

LIKE TO SAY, FIRST OF ALL, ON THE INCIDENT ITSELF. 

1. I admire the aspiration of these young men after a 
larger and a better place. 

They were not content with one which they had outgrown. 
That it had satisfied the requirements of others before them 
was no reason why they should submit to its narrow 
dimensions. 

They were not content to be mere echoes or repetitions of 

their predecessors. Hach age should bring with it its own 
‘visions and ideals, and seek after their realisation. Hach 
generation of bird and beast is a mere repetition of preceding 
generations. Birds build their nests now as they did 
thousands of years ago, and sing the same songs; but each 
' generation of human beings coming from the eternal should 
bring with it fresh outlooks and new ideals, and carry human 
achievement and attainment to ever higher levels. 

2. I admire, too, the independence and manliness of these 
young men. 

They did not beg that a new place might be built for 
them at the expense and by the toil of others, that they 
might enjoy its comforts without having contributed the 
smallest sacrifice on its behalf. Their request was: Let us 
go, we pray thee, unto Jordan, and take thence every man, 
a beam, and let ws make a place there where we may dwell. 
They were willing and eager to pull off their own coats and 

bend their own energies to the task, and were too inde- 
pendent and manly to look for greater comforts to the 
7 
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liberality of others, If young people have their ideals, it is 
but right that they themselves should strive to achieve 
their realisation. Nothing is more calculated to undermine 
their vigour than to have every whim and wish gratified 
without effort or sacrifice on their own part. Those who 
are born with the proverbial silver spoon in their mouth, 
are often glad enough to have a wooden one before 
they die. There is a saying in Lancashire “that from 
clogs to clogs takes but two, or at most three generations.” 
Those who are permitted to begin where their parents end 
are apt to end where their parents began. 

3. I admire, too, the deference of those young men to 
authority. 

They would not stir in their new venture without the 
consent of Elisha, and when they had secured his consent 
they were not satisfied with anything less than his company 
and co-operation. They did not wish to break with their 
past or rush headlong into innovations. They were not 
impatient of the presence and restraint of a man of wisdom 
and experience. They would not enter on any enterprise 
which they could not ask a man of God to sanction or 
share with them without compromising his piety and 
integrity. They did not simply suffer him to go with them, 
but they entreated him to accompany them. 

4. And I certainly cannot help admiring the generous 
sympathy of Elisha with the ideals of the young men. 

Many a man in his position would have said, “ This place 
has satisfied the requirements of others, why should you 
be discontented ? Think of such and such men, they were 
educated here, you are not worthy to unloose the latchet of 
their shoes. They made no complaint, and why should you 
clamour for a new and larger place? What is going to 
become of this new age with its dreams and its ambitions ? 
No, you may go, but I will not go with you,” This is what 
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many a man would have said. We have heard language of 
this sort ourselves. But happily Elisha was not a man of 
this stamp. If he had an old head on his shoulders he had a 
young heart in his breast. He not only sanctioned the 
undertaking, but entered heartily into its accomplishment ; 
_ and thus, as Dr. Parker says, Age and youth joined hands ; 
experience and enthusiasm went together. 


II.—I SHOULD LIKE NOW TO BRING THE STORY NEARER 
HOME, AND APPLY ITS LESSONS TO TWO SUBJECTS OF 
MODERN INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE, NAMELY, ETHICS 
AND THEOLOGY, OR CONDUCT AND CREED, 


1. And first as to conduct. 

Some of our forefathers held very strict and severe views 
with regard to conduct. We often hear them spoken of as 
strait-laced. I would not say one word against them, nor 
would I have a word said. ‘There were giants in those 
days,” but their children have felt the method of life in 
which they were brought up as those old-time students 
found their college, “too strait,” and they are asking for 
more room, for greater freedom. Time was, when to read a 
novel was regarded as a matter of very questionable morality. 
To make a quotation from Shakespeare in the pulpit would 
have damaged the prospects of any candidate for that pulpit. 
There were things regarded as sins in my childhood, which I 
have grown up to believe to have been no sin at all. The 
moral law was supplemented by a hundred and one arbitrary 
precepts, chiefly of a negative character, which made a free 
and joyous life almost impossible. The young people of 
to-day feel the straitness of this old régime, and are demand- 
ing greater freedom. Now there is some valuable instruction 
to be got on this point from the story which we have had 
under our consideration. The students sought for a larger 
place in a legitimate and courteous spirit. They did not take 

7* 
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the thing into their own hands and repudiate authority, but 
they sought the sanction and co-operation of a man of 
wisdom and piety. Elisha, on the other hand, gave an 
unprejudiced and generous consideration to their request, 
and recognising its reasonableness he did not withhold his 
sanction or co-operation. Old and young went together, 
experience and enthusiasm, intellect and impulse joined 
hands. This happy precedent should be followed in the 
matter of conduct. Fathers and mothers should give 
a kind and sympathetic consideration to the claims and 
requests of their children, should sanction what is 
reasonable and unite in what is innocent and wholesome. 
They should not be governed by tradition or warped by 
prejudice. A time comes in the history of every family 
when parents should descend from the pedestal of authority 
and become the companions and friends of their children. 
I have known large families held together in the bonds of 
mutual affection and loyalty by the parents forgetting 
themselves to be parents, merging themselves in their 
families, and entering heartily into all their pursuits and 
‘pleasures. They but stooped to conquer, and their law 
was obeyed all the more readily because it did not appear 
as law, but was clad in the guise of friendship and love. 
A severe enforcement of authority and a strait method of 
life have often the unfortunate effect of driving young 
people to find their interests in illicit and perilous ways. 

On the other hand, children owe this duty to their parents 
and elders. They ought to avoid all pleasures and pursuits 
which they feel they could not ask them to sanction, and 
which to participate in they know would be inconsistent 
with their character and piety. 

I do, not think this an unfair test of what is right or 
wrong in the matter of conduct. Take a minister of the 
Gospel. Let us not choose a pedant, devoid of humanness, 
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but a sunny, faithful Christian minister. You would have 
a high ideal of what was fitting and right for him. Would 
you like to see him interested in the betting and gambling 
columns of our newspapers? Would you consider it proper 
for him to spend most of his evenings at cards or billiards, 
and returning from the ball at three o’clock in the morning ? 
If not, then you have no right to indulge in these things. 
There are not two standards, one for the minister and 
another for the ordinary Christian. What is right for you 
is right for him, and what is wrong for him is wrong for 
you. It is very gratuitous of people to set a high standard 
for the minister, while they let themselves off with a low 
one. ‘ But ministers are to set us an example,” you say. 
What is the use of an example if it is not to be followed ? 
In constructing our larger and more liberal method of life it 
must be such as we could ask a man of God—a minister of 
Jesus Christ, aye, even Christ Himself—to sanction and share 
without compromise either of priaciple or character. 

In claiming more liberty let us beware of licence. Better 
far, the straitness of the old Puritan method, than licence. 
It produced men and women of whom the world was not 
worthy. They may have had their faults, but they were the 
faults of their virtues. They may have been narrow, but 
they were strong; whereas moral looseness has never yet 
produced anything worthy of imitation or admiration. 

2. The other application of the story ts to creed. 

It sometimes happens that a creed becomes too narrow. 
It may have. given ample scope to the highest thought of 
generations of noble and devoted men, but a generation 
comes which finds it “too strait.” This is true of the 
Calvinism of our forefathers. We would not cast one 
shadow of reflection on their ability, scholarship, and piety. 
John Calvin was one of the greatest intellects of all time. 
John Owen was a master in exegesis, whose expositions may 
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still be read with profit. Few men could withstand the 
remorseless logic of Jonathan Edwards. Matthew Henry 
has never been surpassed in his particular line. It would, 
therefore, be absurd of us to speak otherwise than with 
respect and honour of these men and of their doctrines. I 
have heard with pain and indignation their theory of the 
Atonement characterised as the “ shambles theory,” by flip- 
pant persons without a tithe of their ability or devoutness. 
Still, we do feel their creed to be “too strait” for us, 
It does not offer scope for our highest thoughts or our 
noblest sentiments. The central idea of Calvinism is the 
Sovereignty of God. The central idea of the theology of 
to-day is the Fatherhood of God. Calvin looked at God 
through the State ; we through the Home. 

Now a father is a sovereign, and more. Fatherhood is 
the highest relationship in the universe, comprehending that 
of sovereign, judge, and every other, and steeping all in 
love. Moreover, our forefathers did not allow human views 
of love, justice, and mercy to influence their theology in the 
least ; but we hold that what is purest and best in the 
human heart is some revelation of that which is in the heart 
of God, and that our highest and noblest sentiments of love 
and righteousness afford some clue to the Divine love and 
righteousness. We believe that the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ commends His actions as reasonable to 
the reason which He gave us, and Himself as lovable and 
adorable to the hearts which He has enriched with the 
treasures of affection. Calvinism was the product of severe 
intellectualism untouched by any human emotion. It was 
the work of the head alone, in which the heart was allowed 
no voice. 

Now, there are some who in their revulsion from the 
older creeds decry all creeds whatsoever. ‘It does not 
matter,” they say, “ what a man believes in as long as his 
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life is fairly correct.” An elaborate creed is certainly not 
the most important thing. There is one thing more im- 
portant, and that is simple living faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. “‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.” No creed can be a substitute for this justifying, 
saving faith. But it is mpossible to exercise this simple 
faith in Christ without some measure of a creed. We must 
have some definite conceptions of His nature, character, and 
claims ; and it seems to me to be of vital importance that 
we should have some definite conceptions of God, of life, of 
sin, and of duty. A man without a creed is a man without 
an anchor of the soul. He may have opinions, but is without 
convictions, and without convictions nothing great or good 
has ever been achieved or attained. A man without a creed 
would never die for his religion; and if a religion is not 
worth dying for, it is not worth living by. 

Others again evolve lovely but flumsy creeds out of 
their _imner consciousness, making the wish the father to 
the thought, instead of going to the Bible for their 
materials, and observing the facts of human life and 
history. J have seen the English, French, and Germans 
thus distinguished by a writer on philosophy. Supposing 
there were a work to be written on. the elephant, 
the Frenchman would spend a pleasant afternoon in the 
Zoological Gardens, and after observing the elephant 
for an hour or two would go home, and in the course of the 
evening would write a most readable but superficial 
treatise on the subject. The Englishman would go to the 
homes and haunts of the elephant and watch the habits of 
the animal for months, and after having gathered together a 
large number of facts respecting it, would write a book 
which would be most instructive, but clumsily arranged 
and inelegantly expressed. ‘The German, on the other hand, 
would neither go to the Zoological Gardens, nor to Africa or 
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India, but into his study, where, amid a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, he would evolve an elephant from his inner con- 
sciousness. While by no means agreeing with this distinction, 
it serves admirably to illustrate the way in which many form 
their creeds, And it is particularly applicable to the women 
writers of to-day, who seem to think themselves charged 
with the task of correcting the theologies of the past and 
framing new theologies for the present. One of their 
number, having assumed or invented her facts and stealthily 
manipulated them to her purpose, has sought to land us in 
the arid desert of Unitarianism; while another, having 
evolved from her inner consciousness a new Judas, was so 
satisfied with her offspring as to proceed to evolve from the 
same fertile source a new Satan. Oreeds formed like this 
may be beautiful to look at, but they cannot stand the test 
of reason and experience, or furnish us with strength and 
courage to withstand those severe visitations which swoop 
down upon us from the hills of destiny and shake our being 
to its very foundations. 

WHAT THEN ARE WE TO DO? We must go anew 
to the Bible for our creed. Nor is it necessary to carry 
with us any special theory of inspiration. Let us read 
the Bible as we read any other book, and let it tell its 
own tale. Let us read each book in the light of its 
historical setting, and let us do it the justice of reading it 
through. Let us accept with caution, yet without prejudice, 
all the help which the much contemned higher critics afford 
us. Let us go to the Bible, not with, but for our creed. 
Ruskin says that people read their Bible as hedgehogs 
are said to gather grapes, rolling over them and picking 
up what sticks. The Arminian takes his Arminianism 
with him, and picks up the passages which favour 
Arminianism. The Calvinist likewise picks up the 
passages which support his Calvinism. So men only see 
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what they wish to see, and become confirmed in the views 
which they already held. But if we are honest enough 
to desire to know the truth we must allow the Bible 
to teach us, and not compel it to echo our cherished 
prejudices. 

And, again, we must do honour to the men who have 
been before us. We must sit at the feet of the Hlishas of 
bygone days, and accept their help in our quest of an 
ampler theology, and not turn from them with the disdain 
of conscious superiority, In rejecting error, we must beware 
lest we reject the truth as well; for it was the truth in the 
older creed that held men fast in its strong grip, and made 
them the noble and heroic men they were. Our creed should 
be, not an innovation or a revolution, but an evolution, 
conserving all that was good and true in the past, and 
carrying it on into the ampler truth which the Holy Spirit 
was given to gradually disclose to the Church. 

The Bible is the perennial forest of Divine truth, containing 
no formulated creed, but supplying all necessary materials 
for the purpose. Let us repair to this forest, and seek the 
stoutest beams, and erect a strong and substantial structure. 
Let it be based upon the glorious truth of the universal 
Fatherhood of God. If we insist with a new emphasis on 
the reassuring fact of the Divine Mercy, do not let us over- 
look the bracing fact of the Divine Righteousness. If we 
give a new prominence to James’ doctrine of justification 
by works, let not Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith be 
for a moment obscured. If we insist with new earnestness 
on the necessity of personal self-sacrifice for salvation, let 
us not slacken our hold on the all-sufficient and never- 
+o-be-repeated atonement of Christ on the Oross, by 
which we are reconciled to God. If we should believe that 
probation does not necessarily close for man with this life, 
let us not overlook the awful solemnity of entering eternity 
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with sins on our consciences which we have never bewailed, 
and from which we have never turned. If weshould believe 
that the mercy of the Lord endureth for ever, that the door 
of the Divine heart will never be closed against anyone who 
seeks it in penitence and tears, let us not forget that as. 
long as man is man he must remain a free agent, and that 
as long as he remains a free agent, he never will or can be 
coerced into goodness. While we rejoice in the law by 
which a soul may rise into a permanence of goodness, so 
that to be good will be eternally natural and delightful, let 
us not forget that like a two-edged sword it cuts both ways, 
that if a soul may rise by the Grace of God into a state of 
holiness from which by the same grace it may never fall, so 
it may also sink into a state of permanent impenitence, 
from which little or no good can ever be hoped. 

And let us build our creed on the banks of the Jordan— 
on the banks of the Jordan, because death is one of those 
stubborn dispensations which cannot be evaded; on the 
banks of the Jordan, that we may ever live in sight of the 
august realities of eternity. 

Having thus made our creed, let us live init and according 
to it. It is not a work of intellectual curiosity. It is not 
for show. It isnot to serve the purpose of discussion in street,. 
workshop, or review. It is for life. If men were more 
anxious to live than to discuss their creed, we should have 
better Christians and fewer unbelievers. It is said of our 
forefathers that they were better than their creed. God 
forbid it should ever be said of us that we are worse than 
ours. 
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IX. 


What Jsrael ought to oo.* 
By Rey. H. ARNOLD THOMAS, M.A., Brisrou. 


“And of the children of Issachar, which were men that had 
understanding of the times to know what Israel ought to do.’— 
1 CHRON. xii. 32. 


OU have a list in this chapter of the bands of warriors, 
representing different tribes, who came to crown 
David King of all Israel at Hebron. Many of these 

are described as being mighty men of valour. They were all, 
indeed, it is said, men of war who could keep rank. They 
were brave men, and trained soldiers, and formed into one 
body they made up an imposing military force. 

But a nation needs statesmen as well as generals, men of 
political sagacity, as well as mighty men of valour, men of 
judgment and foresight who can wisely conduct its policy, 
as well as men expert at arms who can fight its battles. 
Such. men Israel seems to have found in the children of 
Issachar. They were men who saw what was wanted. 
They grasped the situation, They had understanding of 
the times, and knew what Israel ought to do. 

By “Israel” I wish to denote this morning the Israel 
with which the majority of us are most directly concerned— 
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that section, I mean, of the Church of our time which 
comprises the Nonconformist communities. Of the Free 
Churches of England, we may say that they are “our 
Israel.” And, though I do not for a moment claim to be 
regarded as a child of Issachar, I am anxious that we should 
consider together to-day what, in view of the circumstances 
of the present hour, and looking to possible developments in 
the future, it seems to be desirable that we of the Free 
Churches should aim at, and labour for. What ought we to 
do? What should we strive to be? What are the things 
of which we stand urgently in need ? 

It is but a modest contribution I can venture to offer to 
the discussion of a large and many-sided question, but you 
will bear with me while I throw out a few suggestions. 


I.—One thing of obvious importance is that we should 
endeavour to get, and to hold, and to keep prominently 
before the public mind, conceptions of a distinctly positive 
character in respect of Christian truth, of principle, and 
of polity. What are we? We are Protestants. We are 
Dissenters. We are Nonconformists. Thus it is that we are 
described. And there is not one of these names of which 
we have any cause at all to be ashamed. It may be 
doubted whether there ever was a truly great man who was 
not in some sense a Nonconformist. Certainly there is no 
single member of the noble army of martyrs who was not 
both a Protestant and a Dissenter, whose very martyrdom 
was not a protest against, and a dissent from, the existing 
order. We may acknowledge our Nonconformity without 
a blush. Indeed, this world being what it is, one feels 
that the man who never says a word, or does an action, 
by which he may earn the name of Nonconformist, must 
be one of the feeblest of his kind. At the same time, it 
must be owned that refusals and negations are but meagre 
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fare to live upon. Cardinal Newman has told us that he 
disliked the word “ Protestant” because “it did not denote 
the profession of any particular religion at all, and was 
compatible with infidelity.” He tells us also how impossible 
he felt it to be to withstand the liberalism of the day by 
mere negations, and how necessary it seemed to him to have 
a positive Church Theory, erected on a definite basis ; and 
how this took him to the great Anglican divines. To a 
certain extent we may sympathise with such feelings. There 
is, indeed, no sufficient ground for our regarding the word 
“Protestant” with actual dislike, for it is a good enough 
word so far as it goes, but we may justly admit its in- 
adequacy to give an account of our whole position. And 
though we may not think that our wisest or safest course, in 
our search after positive and definite theories, is to betake 
ourselves to the great Anglican divines, even to the greatest 
of them, though we may claim that we have a right, and 
that it is our duty, to go much further back, and to a much 
higher source, though we may prefer to choose for our 
authorities Christ Himself and His Apostles, and the New 
Testament for our guide-book, still, we may acknowledge 
the importance, and the necessity, of being able to say, not 
simply, “I dissent from this,” or “I do not believe in 
that,” but “this is the truth, this is the polity, these are 
the principles, in which I do believe.” Look at the ques- 
tion of doctrine. One needs to understand the times but 
very imperfectly to discern what a crying need there is to- 
day for the constructive theologian, the systematiser and 
expounder of positive religious truth. The spirit of dis- 
integration has long been abroad. The tabernacles in which 
the vital truths of Christianity have been provided with a 
temporary lodging are dissolving. We have had critics 
enough—enough, we are sometimes tempted to say, and to 
spare—and the result is that you find the active-minded 
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people in all the Churches avowing that they cannot accept 
this doctrine or the other—at least, in the form in which 
it has commonly been presented to them—and you see 
clearly that they do not quite know where they are. You 
are afraid that they will become nothing but critics and 
objectors, knowing what they do not believe, but not know- 
ing what they do believe, possessed, it may be, of the 
religious instinct still, but grasping thin air, driven from 
their old homes, and left without a roof to cover them, if 
not without any solid foundation on which they may begin 
again to byuild— 
“ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 


The other powerless to be born 
With nowhere yet to rest the head.” 


Now, there is something both pathetic and perilous in 
this condition of things. What is it that we need, then ? 
We need wise master-builders. We do not need men who 
will tell us that it is impossible for us to believe any longer 
in the Hell of the Medieval Church. We know that. 
Those lurid flames have died out. The burning lake has 
vanished like a ghastly dream. We dread it no more. 
What we do need is some clear, solemn statement of the 
doctrine of retribution, that shall be consonant with 
Scripture, and entirely credible—a statement, the force 
and reasonableness of which the minds of men ghall 
be compelled, however reluctantly, to admit, and the 
acceptance of which shall inspire with a wholesome fear all 
those who as yet have not been attracted by the beauty of 
holiness, or impelled by the power of love. Nor are we in 
need of those who will point out to us how much there was 
that was crude, or one-sided, or inconsistent with sound 
exegesis, or with the certainties of science, or with the facts 
of human experience in the doctrines of the Atonement, or 
of imputed Righteousness, or of Justification by Faith, or of 
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the Providence and Government of God, or of the Opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, as these doctrines were once taught 
and understood. We need rather those who have the good- 
ness, the genius, and the knowledge, which will enable them 
so to set forth these great facts, or ideas, as that they shall 
command the willing assent, both of the understanding and 
the conscience. The men who can render to their genera- 
tion this noble service are the men for us to hope for, and 
pray for, and receive with all gladness when they appear. 
And what is true in respect of doctrine is true equally of 
our polity and our mission. Here, too, the need makes 
itself felt of that which is definite and positive. Liberty has 
been one of our great cries in the past. We have struggled 
for liberty, and made many sacrifices for it, we, or our fathers 
before us, But liberty, however glorious a thing, and how- 
ever greatly to be prized, may yet be viewed too exclusively 
on its negative side. It is.a great possession, but after all 
its value depends very much on the use you are going to 
make of it. Weare Free Churchmen. But how free? free 
from ? or free for? What a different meaning is given to 
the word by the two prepositions! We talk of our religious 
liberty, and indeed it is a great thing to have liberty in the 
sense of being independent of external control, but great as 
it is it becomes a little thing to us if we do not see that the 
glory of being thus set free from external restrictions and 
interferences is in the opportunity which is so given to us of 
living some life of our own which is worth living, and 
doing some work of our own which is worth doing, and 
accomplishing some mission of our own which is worth 
accomplishing. It is, indeed, a misery greatly to be 
lamented if we have bought our freedom at so costly a price, 
that, after all our bitter struggles and all our painful sacri- 
fices, we should spend our days in idleness, and dwindle, and 
decay, and die, in the good and the large land in which by 
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the mercy of God our feet have been set at last. Ido not 
know that there is much danger of that, but that all possible 
danger may be averted there is need that we should have set 
before us in the clearest and most positive terms what is the 
life that we ought to live, and the mission that we ought 
to fulfil. There is a book which is known well, at least by 
name, to every Oxford man. Its title is “The Ideal of a 
Christian Church.” I have sometimes wished that some good 
Congregationalist with an imaginative cast of mind, and en- 
dowed with literary gifts, would borrow the title, and write 
a treatise on the “Ideal of a Christian Church” from his 
own standpoint. It would be such a mercy to many of us if 
we could have a little more of the trowel, if not a little less 
of the sword ; and if, while we were not permitted to forget 
what may be defective or dangerous in other religious 
systems, we were made to see, and enabled to hold, with a 
firm hand, that which is right and good in our own; and, 
further, if we could tell how to illustrate and commend the 
positive excellences of our own system, not merely by the 
learning of our text-books, or the rhetoric of our pulpits and 
platforms, but by the life which our Churches are seen to 
live, and by the work which they are known to do. 


II.—A second need of which many of us must be con- 
scious in connection with our Free Church life is that we 
should know how to make it interesting and attractive, how 
to give a charm to it, how to reveal and develop the hidden 
beauty which it does not lack, but which can only be fully 
discerned by sympathetic eyes. I call to mind what Dr. 
Newman said of his friend Keble, and of the work which 
Keble did for the Anglican Church. “He did for that 
Church,” says Newman, “ what only a poet could do. He 
made it poetical, He found it all but destitute of that 
divine element, and by the power of his happy magic he 
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almost ”’—such is the somewhat grudging concession which 
the Cardinal is willing to make—“he almost elevated the 
Anglican formularies and ordinances into the dignity of a 
religious system.” Well: are we not in need, in the Free 
Churches, of those who, whether they may claim to be called 
poets or not, will yet be able to do for us something of the 
same kind of work which Keble did for the Anglican Church ? 
There is a common impression that whatever elements of 
solid worth there may be amongst us, there is not much that 
can be called attractive to the outsider. To many our form 
of worship does not appear to be admirable. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold said in his blunt, contemptuous way, that our 
religious service was, perhaps, “the most dismal perform- 
ance ever invented by man,” and he prophesied that men in 
the future, while they would shape for themselves, as they 
could, their intellectual conceptions, would go to church 
for beauty and poetry of religious service. And there are 
a good many people who feel as he felt, though they may 
prefer not to express themselves in quite the same language. 
“‘ In the Church,” they say “‘ we have, at least, a noble and 
ancient liturgy, which will always have a charm of its own 
for the educated mind. We have the glamour of the past 
to dignify the whole function. We worship in buildings 
which, if they are not venerable for their age, are for the 
most part beautiful to behold. We have beauty in decora- 
tions, in windows, in vestments, in every form and shape 
that can gratify the sense, and we have sweet and solemn 
music which ravishes the ear, and carries away the heart 
captive. All is beautiful, impressive, interesting, except, 
perhaps, sometimes, the sermon. That is in church. But 
in chapel! Well, in chapel, it is different. Hverything is 
so modern in the chapel, or if there is anything that is old, 
it is old enough to be ugly, but not old enough to be 
interesting. There is much, too, which is not in good taste. 
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The prayers do not affect us as we are affected by the 
prayers in church ; and as to the singing, though it is often 
hearty enough, it is by no means so beautiful as the exquisite 
performances of the trained choir in well-appointed churches 
of the Anglican communion.” We have heard such criti- 
cisms over and over again, until, perhaps, we are beginning 
to get a little tired of them. 

Now, if we choose, we can meet those who speak in this 
strain by reproofs and remonstrances. We may say to 
them, “You ought not to think so much of what is 
beautiful and interesting. Poetry is one thing, and religion 
is another thing, and men ought to come to church for 
spiritual purposes, not for esthetic enjoyment.” 

But I doubt whether that is the wisest kind of rejoinder 
that we can make. It is better to recognise frankly that the 
love of what is beautiful is perfectly natural, and is, indeed, 
entirely praiseworthy, and to consider whether satisfaction 
cannot be found for it in the religious homes with which we 
are identified. I have, myself, a very strong conviction that 
it can. ‘Take the question of our services. Mr. Arnold 
complains of their being dismal, and sometimes, it must be 
owned, they are. But I am sure there is no reason in the 
world why they should be dismal, or why they should not be, 
after their own order, most beautiful, and most attractive, in 
the eyes, at least, of those who do not judge wholly by purely 
conventional standards, and are able to discern any charm in 
things that are not according to the current fashion, There 
may, indeed, be reasons why they cannot be made beautiful 
in the sense in which a highly elaborate ritual may be made 
beautiful. But there is a beauty in simplicity, as well as in 
elaboration, in that which is natural and spontaneous, as 
well as in that which is artificial, and the result of laborious 
construction. The fir tree in the vigour of its life amid the 
Alpine snows is not less beautiful than the same tree, gay 
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with tinsel Ae ne — it is sack" out with a hundred 
candles for the Christmas feast. The song of the solitary 
reaper, whose plaintive numbers fill all the Highland vale, 
has power to touch the poet’s heart not less than the finished 
performance of the prima donna resplendent with millinery 
and jewels. And we, with the picture before our eyes of the 
dusty-sandelled Nazarene, clad in His seamless robe, and 
talking familiarly with the country folk in the homeliest 
language, may well claim that in the region of the spiritual 
there is a peculiar grace and glory in the beauty which is 
unadorned. Do not suppose that amid the very humblest 
people, in the plainest of buildings, or, if you will, in no 
building at all, but at the corner of the dreariest street, and 
beneath the wintry sky, there cannot be such reverence of 
spirit, such quietness of demeanour, such elevation of 
thought, such pathetic longing after the Beatific Vision, as 
to make the service a thing of unspeakable grace and loveli- 
ness to those who do not look only on the outward appear- 
ance. Let it be our part to try to see things as they are, and 
to help others to see them in the same light ; and while we 
make it our endeavour to save our services from everything 
that could justly offend the cultivated mind, let it also be 
our endeavour to be the interpreters of the charm, the noble- 
ness, the dignity of perfect simplicity and naturalness, like 
that of the little child, in things that pertain to the Kingdom 
of God. 

Nor is it simplicity only that has its charms for the open 
eye and the purified taste. Is there no beauty, also, in honesty 
of speech? Is there no attraction for the poetic sense in the 
harmony which it can discern between the convictions of the 
mind and the utterance of the lips? And ought it not to be 
possible for us to show that’ a religious service, though bare 
of outward adornment, may yet be beautiful just because of its 
. transparent reality ? “We shall go to church,” Mr. Arnold 
8* 
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told us, “for the poetry, and the beauty, of religious worship, 
while we shape our intellectual conceptions, as best we can, 
for ourselves.” That seems to mean that we shall use the 
language and the symbolism of the Church, because it is all 
so beautiful, though we shall not be able to believe in the 
doctrines which the language and the symbols are intended 
to express and to symbolise. But can there be the truest 
poetry, and the divinest beauty, where speech or sentiment is 
not in harmony with truth? When we assent with our lips to 
one thing, but believe another thing in our hearts? A thing 
must be genuine to be beautiful. The roof of the Cathedral 
at Milan loses all its loveliness the moment you discover it: 
is a painted make-believe. You turn with something like 
repulsion from the rose which is nothing but a cunning 
manufacture out of paper. The honest little daisy on the 
lawn that makes no pretence has infinitely greater attractions. 
for you. There is no “beauty of religious worship” where 
there is no holiness, and there can be no holiness without 
sincerity. That is what we have to help men to see, that: 
nothing is so interesting as that which is essentially true, and 
that the man who says it is very charming and very interest- 
ing to listen to an anthem which may be magnificently sung, 
but to the spiritual meaning of which no one gives any sort 
of attention, while he can listen to the poor publican who 
lifts not up so much as his eyes to heaven, but smites on his 
breast, and prays God to have mercy on him a sinner, with- 
out finding anything in that pitiful cry of a contrite heart 
to awaken his interest or attract his sympathy, is a man who 
has yet to learn what are the primary conditions of true 
beauty and true poetry. Now, I should earn your just 
reproach if I were to say that instructed persons cannot 
follow throughout the services of other churches than ours 
with the unfaltering consent of the intellect. God forbid 
that I should charge any brother Christian lightly with in- 
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sincerities. At the same time I must be permitted to say 
that to me there is something not only admirable, but, in the. 
deepest sense, beautiful also, in that spirit which is impatient 
of all private interpretations and mental reservations, and 
which is determined, no matter at what sacrifice, at what 
cost, to bring the speech and symbolism of public worship 
into the most perfect accord which is possible with men’s 
honest convictions and secret faith, caring less, in all great 
matters, for that which may make a pleasing impression on 
the senses or may touch the historical imagination, than for 
that which is severely, simply, absolutely true. 

Once more, in connection with this subject of the poetry 
of our church life, ought we not to be able to make it under- 
stood and felt that it is not only institutions and rites and 
liturgies, all of which are inanimate things, that are interest- 
ing, but that human nature, with its infinite varieties, with 
all its littleness, with all its greatness, with its wild aberrations, 
its noble capabilities, its passionate instincts, its eternal dis- 
content, its craving for rest, is interesting too, and beyond 
measure more interesting? I cannot help thinking that those 
whose sympathy and devotion are chiefly expended on mere 
institutions are a little off the track. “I will make you fishers 
of men,” said Christ to His first followers. It was to men He 
looked, men in their sorrows, and their sins, and their deep, 
inarticulate needs, whom He loved and for whom He cared, 
and for whom He laid down His life. Nor were the 
commonest sort of men common to Him; nor was He 
interested only in interesting people. The publicans and 
sinners drew near to hear Him, and they were attracted to 
Him because He was first attracted to them. To Him the 
famous line in Terence might be applied, with profound 
significance. He was indeed a “Man, and He counted 
nothing human foreign to Himself.” And if we have 
learned of Christ, then we shall have learned to look upon 
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_ our fellow-men, even upon those in whom there is nothing 
very winning in the way of goodness, and nothing very 
fascinating in the way of wickedness, upon commonplace, 
unromantic, dull people—Philistines, if you care to call 
them so ; people such as are still to be found in most of our 
congregations, even in this day of widespread culture and 
universal education—upon such, upon all, who gaze upon us 
out of sweet human eyes, and have human hearts beating 
within them, we shall have learned to look with love, with 
sympathy, with respect. And it will appear to us that a 
fellowship of living souls, a company of men bound together 
by sacred ties, honouring and serving each other, bearing 
each other’s burdens, and labouring together in the same 
holy cause, is something more beautiful by far, and more 
worthy of admiration, than any institution which is little 
more than an institution. Do we not acknowledge that ? 
In our hearts we do. The Temple at Jerusalem was very 
splendid with its marble and gold, and wonderfully interest- 
ing in its way, but if we could be put back by some strange 
magic through all the centuries of the Christian era, so that 
we should find ourselves in Jerusalem on the most solemn 
night in the history of our race, it would not be to the 
Temple that our steps would be turned, but to the plain and 
homely guest-chamber, in which we should discover a little 
group of quite humble people engaged in earnest talk, with 
their Master in the midst. Or if, a few years later, we were 
in the neighbourhood of the great city of Ephesus, we should 
not be attracted so much to the wonder of the world which 
we should know to be there, as to the spot by the sea shore 
where a few ministers of an unfashionable sect were met to 
pray with their old teacher, and to bid him a long farewell. 
Living men have so much greater charm for us than the 
most venerable institutions. What is the application of 
this? It lies here. Our system, in a pre-eminent way, 
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throws us upon each other. Our temples are the men and 
women who are filled with the Holy Ghost. We deal not so 
much with abstractions and ideas, as with saints and sinners. 
And, therefore, it becomes us, in a very special manner, to 
discover how much there is in human nature, even in some 
of its less attractive varieties, that is noble and pathetic ; to 
learn what graces are to be found beneath the roughest 
exterior, and how much poetry there is, however mixed up 
with not a little that is vulgar, and repellent, in the lives and 
actions, in the woes and wants, the sorrows and aspirations 
of even the least exalted of mankind. 

III.—One other thing we need. We need a race of 
prophets. He gave—first, apostles ; secondarily, prophets. 
These, as I understand it, were men who believed, not. 
simply because they were told, or because they were con- 
vinced, but because they saw. The truth flashed upon the 
inward eye, and they knew it was the truth. They saw for 
themselves, and they felt intensely the glory of what they 
saw. And as they saw and felt, so they had the gift to 
declare to others what they had seen and what they had felt. 
These were the prophets—men who saw, who felt, who could 
speak. Such are the men we want. And if God gives them 
to us, we shall not hear a great deal, I suspect, in the future 
about the priest. There is alarm in many minds to-day on 
the subject of the priest. His influence is growing, so it is 
said. And it may be so. But how do you explain the 
priest ? You cannot explain him simply by talking of 
human pride, and arrogance, and love of power. These are 
elements that must not be left out of account, but they do 
not explain everything. You must explain the priest, in 
part, from another side. It is the demand which has created 
the supply. Men are in darkness. They are perplexed. 
They feel that they are far away from God. Their souls are 
unquiet, and they cannot rest until they find rest in Him. 
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And the priest comes to them in their unrest, and their 
hunger, and their nameless fear. And he speaks with 
decision, with authority. “Do this, and this,” he says, 
“and all shall be well. The wrath of the Invisible shall 
be appeased. You shall be reconciled to Him. Here He is, 
in the bread, in the wine. ‘Take, eat, drink, and you shall 
be satisfied.” What wonder if the poor, helpless, baffled 
soul listens and consents. It is not the best conceivable that 
is offered to him, but it seems to be the best that he can get. 
How can you blame him for taking it ? But if there comes 
to him one who can speak of what he has himself seen and 
felt of the glory of God, do you think he will continue to 
cling to the skirts of the priest then ? He will know better. 
There was a time in Israel when the priest seemed to have 
it all his own way. Tradition reigned supreme. Religion 
had become a matter of ritual. But there arose one in the 
wilderness whom all men counted to be a prophet, and they 
went out—Jerusalem, and all Judsea, and all the region round 
about Jordan—to hear what he had to say, and to receive his 
baptism. The people will always want to know what the 
prophet has to say. And there is no reason why all the 
Lord’s people should not be prophets. Some, indeed, will 
be quicker to see than others, but there should be none in 
the Church of Christ wholly unable to see for himself, and 
compelled to receive all the truth that he knows at second 
hand. That is not according to the meaning and the will 
of Christ. It is not the Apostles only who are to be able to 
say, “That which we have seen and heard, declare we unto 
you.” The seeing, and the hearing, the vision, and the 
voice are for every member of the Christian society. But, 
most of all, those who aspire to be the teachers and guides of 
their fellows should pray that they may possess and use this 
inestimable gift. Learning is ever to be held in high honour, 
and no wise men will speak lightly of the eloquent tongue, 
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or the acute intellect, or the heart which is the home of 
tender human charities. But we need something more than 
learning or eloquence, or the power of sympathy if we would 
be the helpers of men in the highest ways. We need a 
. heavenly vision ; we need to know the secret of the Lord. 
And, however diligent we may be in study, however abun- 
dant in labours, however faithful in the exercise and 
discipline of our intellectual gifts, it can scarcely be said of 
us that we are qualifying for the holiest service, unless we 
are seeking to fulfil the conditions upon which the spirit of 
discernment and of prophesy is bestowed upon the sons of 
men. 

Perhaps we are in some danger, placed as we are amid the 
din and dust of ceaseless controversy, of losing that quiet- 
ness and patience of soul without which the whispers of the 
Eternal Spirit cannot be heard, and the deep things of God 
cannot be seen. There is so much to be done and so much 
to be thought about that we know not how to find time for 
the solitary place and the hour of prayer. But if we are 
never out of the crowd, and away from the noontide glare, 
how shall we see the star in the silent heavens, or hear the 
unearthly music of the angels’ song? and how will it be 
possible for us to declare to those who listen to us that we 
have followed not cunningly devised fables, when we have 
made known unto them the power and presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but have been with Him in the holy mount, 
and have been eye-witnesses of His majesty? ‘“ Blessed,” 
said Jesus to His disciples, “are your eyes, for they see ; 
and your ears, for they hear.” May these gracious words of 
benediction, falling from the sacred lips of Him in whose 
face is shining the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God, be heard to-day in the secret chambers of the heart by 
every member of this congregation, and may such grace and 
boldness be given to us as will enable us to declare to others 
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what we have seen and heard that they may have fellowship 
with us. Never were we more wanted. Is not the Church’s 
need, and, therefore, the need of all this weary, dark, and 
sinful world, even more urgent to-day than when this 
beautiful building was first opened for the worship of God 
but a few short weeks ago? If we were lagging then, we 
should not be lagging now, to whom there has been given, 
in the bounty of heaven, any power to heal, or grace to 
guide, or spirit to serve. For with what sad insistence has 
the sound of the passing bell been calling us, amid the 
gloom of these November days, to take the places and to 
carry on the work of leaders and companions who have 
fallen by our side.. Now in this part of the field, and now 
in that, the standard-bearer has been laid low. In your 
own Oxford, in London, in Manchester, in Paris, there has 
been the same solemn and affecting story to tell. Chair and 
pulpit are empty. The brave heart has ceased to beat. The 
strong right arm has dropped the weapon it wielded so well. 
The voice of the teacher is silent. The faithful shepherd 
has been smitten. After much toil our brethren sleep. It 
is for us to honour their memories by taking up in faith and 
courage like their own the burden they bore so nobly. Let 
us pray to-day for the whole state of Christ’s Church mili- 
tant bere on earth, that men of every tribe, and every name, 
men of valour and men of understanding, men with one 
talent and men with five, may gather themselves together 
into one vast host, as the bands of Israel gathered them- 
selves together at Hebron, that our common Lord and 
Master, Son of David, Son of Man, Son of the Eternal 
Love, may be crowned King over all the race which He 
has redeemed with His own precious blood. 








Rev. J. GWILYM JONES. 
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Che Limitations and Conditions of 
Reform. 


By Rey. J. GWILYM JONES, Penarrtu. 


“But the high places were not taken away out of Israel: 
nevertheless the heart of Asa was perfect all his days.”—2 CHRO- 
NICLES xv. 17, : 


HE Asa spoken of in our text was the third in 
order of the kings of the divided kingdom of 
Judah. While his reign was the longest, it. was also in 
many respects the most prosperous and most noteworthy. 
But what it concerns us more especially to note is this 
—viz., that during the reign of Asa a bold and vigorous 
attempt was made to rid the land of Judah of idolatry, and 
to re-establish on a pure theocratic basis the worship of 
Jehovah. All idol images were destroyed, even the idol 
image which Maachah, the queen-mother of the king, had 
caused to be built in honour of the goddess Ashera. All 
groves also, and altars dedicated to the worship of heathen 
deities were destroyed; for Asa took away “the altars of 
the strange gods, and brake down the images, and cut down 
the groves: and commanded Judah to seek the Lord God 
of their fathers, and to do the law and the command- 
ments.” 
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I.—“ But the high places were not taken away out of 
Israel.” Let us not fail to catch the deep significance of 
these words. It is the teaching of history that every refor- 
mation is a reformation within limits. There is a certain 
point up to which it reaches, but beyond which it does not 
traverse. As surely as the altars and the images and the 
groves of strange gods are cut down and destroyed certain 
“high places” are left standing. No reformation is com- 
plete or perfect. So much is done, so much is omitted ; 
and what is omitted in the sphere of reformation is as 
significant as what is achieved. 

This truth is very strikingly exemplified in the case of the 
Protestant Reformation. As you are aware, the leading 
spirit in this great movement was Martin Luther; but, as 
one student of history remarks, it is difficult to know 
which to be surprised at the most—the achievements of 
Luther or his limitations. He accepted as authoritative 
and canonical the spurious Epistle of Barnabas, but 
rejected as unauthoritative and uncanonical the luminous 
Epistle of St. James. He condemned in harsh and un- 
measured terms the doctrine of indulgences as preached by 
the devotees of the See of Rome; but he adhered to the 
last to the papal doctrine of transubstantiation, which 
implied “the real and actual presence” of the flesh and 
blood of Jesus Christ in the bread and wine of the Lord’s 
Supper. He clearly perceived that individual believers in 
their relation to God were independent of all priests or 
intermediaries ; but he failed to perceive that the same set 
of conditions which rendered the individual believer inde- 
pendent of all priestly intercession, rendered the Church 
also independent of all civil and worldly alliances. He saw 
that it was iniquitous for the priest to stand between the 
believer and God ; he did not see that it was iniquitous for 
the State to stand between God and the Church. Luther 
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Saw much, but he did not see all. While his vision was 
broad, it was also narrow; and those of you who are 
conversant with the story of the Reformation know how 
these limitations of Luther hampered and impeded its 
progress, and divided and separated those who stood at 
its head. 

Moreover, we see this same truth exemplified in the 
case of the English Reformation. The so-called Reforma- 
tion, which dates from the reign of Henry VIII., was in 
reality no reformation at all. If anything it was a retro- 
gression. It substituted, as the head of the English Church, 
a man with no vestige or shadow of a claim to godliness for 
a man who was at least installed in a religious office, how- 
ever devoid of Scriptural authority or sanction that office 
might have been. It requires little courage to say with a 
modern historian that “as head of the English Church 
better Pope Clement VII. than King Henry VIII.” The 
so-called Reformation in England was based on expediency, 
not on conviction. Its genius was political, not religious. 
The breach was with the Pope of Rome, not with the 
Roman Church. To the close of his life Henry professed 
himself a Roman Catholic, and obstinately refused to permit 
any restatement of Roman Catholic doctrine. Reformation, 
in any true sense of the word, there was not. Not until 
the reign of his successor was there anything like a clear 
departure from the doctrine and practice of the ancient 
Church. And even then the departure was made only 
tentatively and tardily—hence the rise of the Puritans, and 
later the rise of the Dissenters and Nonconformists. / 

And we might go on multiplying instances of this same 
truth;. but it will suffice if we catch the lesson of it. All 
progress is slow. All upward movement is gradual. We 
do not leap to higher heights, we climb to them. And 
oftentimes the process of climbing is tedious and long. 
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Says Thoreau: “You can hardly convince a man of an 
error in a lifetime ; but you must content yourself with the 
reflection that the progress of knowledge is slow. If he is 
not convinced, his grandchildren may be.” Geologists tell 
us that it took one hundred years to prove that fossils are 
organic, and one hundred and fifty years more to prove that — 
they are not to be referred to the period of the flood or the 
Noachian deluge. Centuries pass before the lava stream 
becomes a vineyard, or the reef of slowly-fashioned coral a 
palm-clad island. And what avails thus in the domains of 
nature and science avails also in the domain of religion. 
Here, too, all vital changes are slow. Men do not rise from 
lower faiths to higher at a bound. The world’s dawn tarries 
long. We are not being driven towards the sunrise, we are 
being drawn towards it. We are being made better by 
means of, and not in spite of, ourselves. God works 
through us, not over us. He accommodates Himself to our 
limitations, and does not let in upon us more light than we 
can bear. “I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now.” God is always keeping things 
back from us. His reservations are as wonderful and as 
significant as His revelations. The promise is that the 
Spirit shall guide us into all truth. It is not promised that 
He shall show us all truth in one blaze of revelation. We 
should then be blinded by excess of light. We are to be led 
into all truth. -And we are being led. The world to-day 
stands immeasurably nearer the shining gates of holiness 
than it did eighteen centuries ago, and eighteen centuries 
hence it will stand immeasurably nearer still ! 


“ For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns.” 


We should not, then, be impatient of progress. “ The 
longer the lever, the less perceptible its motion”; and the 
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grander and the more glorious the purposes of (od, the 
more transcendent and the more inscrutable the methods of 
their consummation. 


IJ.—In our text, moreover, taken in conjunction with its 
associations, we have a hint afforded us as to why it is that 
all reformations are, as we have said, more or less partial 
and incomplete. Says our text, “ But the high places were 
not taken away out of Israel.” In another passage, how- 
- ever, not very far removed from our text, we are expressly 
told that these “high places” were taken away. The 
passage occurs in the preceding chapter, and reads as follows : 
“ And Asa did that which was good and right in the eyes of 
the Lord his God. For he took away the altars of the 
strange gods and the high places, and brake down the 
images and cut down the groves.” What is the explanation 
of this seeming contradiction? By some commentators it 
has been proposed to reconcile the apparent discrepancy by 
distinguishing between two kinds of “high places” : those 
dedicated to the worship of Jehovah, and those dedicated 
to the worship of heathen gods. But the truer and simpler 
explanation would seem to be that given by the authors of 
the “Speaker's Commentary,” and which is to the effect 
that in the passage which we have just cited the intentions 
and endeavours of Asa are in the writer’s mind, while in our 
text he is speaking of the practice of the people. The 
king aimed at taking away the “high places,” but the 
people did not second him in his efforts. Hence the incom- 
plete and imperfect character of the reform which the king 
initiated. 

And I would here observe, by way of parenthesis, that the 
Bible always takes account of, and gives credit for, dnten- 
tions. “Thou didst well that it was in thine heart.” 
Some of us, like Asa, have cherished our dreams of reform. 
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Those dreams have not been realised ; much less have they 
been lost. God has taken account of them. They stand 
to-day woven, as so many golden threads, into the texture of 
our lives. Oh, the comfort and the gladness of this thought ! 
Have there not been times in your history when strange 
feelings, as of divinest exaltation, came to you? You felt 
yourself rise, as on heavenly pinions, into a purer atmos- 
phere, into a clearer light, than you had ever known before. 
Earth you left behind, and you soared into the bosom of the 
infinite, and held converse with the immensities and the 
eternities. It was the day when your ideal dawned upon 
. you, when you caught the first glimpse of your life as it lay 
in the lap of God, when angels came and whispered strange 
things to you of what you must be, and of what you must 
do. And when the vision and the ecstasy were past and 
gone you knew the measure of life and the worth of days. 
The hour of your destiny had struck. The tide of your life 
had reached its flood. A great baptism had come upon 
you, and you felt eager for the rush and fray of life. There 
was nothing you could not attempt, no hill the summit of 
which you could not climb, no burden the weight of which 
you could not carry, no evil the force of which you could 
not resist. You felt you were born to play the part, and to 
win the renown of a conqueror. You felt master of your-. 
self and of your destiny. 

It was a day for which to be for ever thankful when that 
experience came to you. You owe to it all that you are, and 
all that you will be. Your dreams and visions perchance 
have not been realised. What of that! Have they not 
’ entered into and coloured and enriched your life? The 
quaint prophet of Concord, as he leisurely plied his boat up 
the Merrimac River, observed that here and there the banks 
were steep and clayey and trickling with water, and, said he, 
“As the evaporations of the river feed thus these unsus- 
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pected springs which filter through its banks, so, perchance, 
our aspirations fall back again in springs on the margin of 
life’s stream, to refresh and purify it.” Never is the influ- 
ence of an ideal lost upon us. Our very salvation lies in 
constant and unwearying and unbroken aspiration. Let us 
attempt great things, even though it may not be ours to 
achieve them ! 

There is a sense in which it is true that we are the 
creatures of circumstances. “It is not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps.” Our failures oftentimes arise from 
conditions over which we have little or no control. It was 
80 with Asa. His inability to carry through to a final and 
successful issue his programme of reform was due in no small 
measure to his people rather than to himself. So far as Asa 
was concerned, he would have taken the “high places” 
away ; but the people, either because they saw no harm in 
them, or because they were secretly attached to them, chose 
to let them remain as they were. Even kings cannot force 
reformations. They can initiate them; but only to the 
degree in which they are supported by their people can they 
carry them through. To get a nation to pull down its. 
“high places,” the nation must be convinced that it is wrong 
to maintain them! We live in the days of averages ; and 
the average conscience of a nation is the measure of its help 
or hindrance to the cause of righteousness in the world. 
No nation in the matter of reform will go beyond what its 
average conscience permits it; or, if it does, it will most 
assuredly retrace its step, and probably in the rebound go 
one step further back than it was before. There can be no 
“ forced marches” in the domain of reform. Oliver Crom- 
well, with the best intentions, tried to impose the yoke of 
godliness upon the people of England. But the people of 
England were not prepared to bear it. It hurt and galled 
them; and by and by, when the opportunity presented itself, 
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_in the reign of his successor in the seat of government, 
they threw it off with a recklessness and abandonment 
such as history blushes to record. And every attempt 
to coerce nations into godliness by weapons of the flesh ~ 
has met with a similar fate. It is not in the power 
of either kings or parliaments to command righteousness. 
No machinery of mere civil government can regenerate 
the race. Both kings and parliaments can do much 
more than they have hitherto done to ameliorate the 
lot of mankind, and to make the conditions of life here 
more tolerable, more salutary, and more just; but when 
the utmost has been done that they can do, “the root 
of the ills that ail the world” will still. be untouched. 
Sin is the source of the world’s misery; and no throne 
or legislature can decree the banishment of sin from the 
face of the earth. To banish sin you must convert the 
sinner. To overcome the empire of evil in the world you 
must undermine it in the heart. Rescue the drunkard and 
the nation becomes sober. Reclaim the debauchee and the 
nation becomes pure. Instruct the ignorant and know- 
ledge flourishes. Restrain the selfish and poverty disap- 
pears. You must begin with the individual. Lift the in- 
dividual to a higher plane of life and you lift society ; for 
to lift the units is to lift the whole. 

And you cannot better the individual by simply bettering 
his circumstances. To improve the man it is not sufficient to 
improve his lot in the social sphere. Let us not fail to 
recognise this truth. Far be it from me to gay one dis- 
paraging word of the men who are seeking to improve the 
race through the improvement of its conditions. It is a 
high and noble task in which they are engaged, and most 
sincerely do we wish them God-speed in its accomplishment. 
But when everything has been done that can be done to 
procure for us better houses to live in, better food to eat, 
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better raiment to wear, and so on, it will still be true that 
the “high places” have not been taken away. You cannot 
give a man a new set of motives as you would give him a 
new suit of clothes; you cannot make his principles as 
you can make his boots. Place man in a social Eden 
to-day and he will be out of it to-morrow, unless you have 
first made him strong to resist the forces of evil and 
darkness by which he is surrounded. It is the heart that 
you must change. Change the heart of the man, and the 
man will change his circumstances. New men will make 
@ new world ! 

And what is the power that is to change the heart ? 
Not scepticism. Scepticism tends to pessimism, and pes- 
simism cannot work reformations. You remember a modern 
novelist’s description of her hero after the cold shadow of 
agnosticism had fallen across his path. “The uselessness 
of utterance, the futility of enthusiasm, the inaccessibility 
of the ideal, the practical absurdity of trying to realise any 
of the mind’s inward dreams ; these were the kinds of con- 
siderations which descended upon him slowly and fatally, 
crushing down the newly springing growths of action and of 
passion.” It is always so. The soul cannot thrive on mere 
negations. Harriet Martineau, having abandoned the idea 
of God, must needs go out to meet “the midnight.” » Fellow- 
ship with something not ourselves we must have, or our 
nature sinks back into itself and stagnates. What is the 
secret of this opportunism, this tendency to drift with and 
to wait on events, which is so characteristic of our day ? 
Is it not to be found in the conscious and unconscious scep- 
ticism of our age? In regard to how many of the most 
urgent and pressing questions of the day do we hold 
equivocal and tentative opinions? We know that the times 
through which we are passing are times of transition ; we 
feel instinctively that we are standing on the threshold of 
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new and epoch-making developments ; but whither are we 
drifting ? Of this, at any rate, we may be sure, our safety 
consists in absolute and unswerving adherence to the faith 
and practice of the religion of the Nazarene. If there is 
anything that can guide the world, if there is one power 
that can save it as it “spins for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change,” it is the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Away with all social nostrums and panaceas! It is the 
gospel of the Cross alone that can regenerate the world. 
Christianity makes of “the lame man” aman perfect and 
whole. It cures the drunkard of his drunkenness, the mer- 
chant of his avarice, the spendthrift of his prodigality, the 
parasite of his indolency, the impostor of his duplicity, and 
the liar of his moral leprosy. It cures all the ills of life at 
their source, and so makes possible a new heaven: and a new 
earth! To the sincere believer in the Christian faith only 
one view of the world’s future is possible. To him the one 
purpose of history is “the purpose of everlasting love 
worked out by Christ living and dying, rising and reign- 
in: nag 
: “ By day and night our Jesus makes no pause, 

Pleads His own fulfilment of all laws, 

Veils with His perfections mortal flaws, 

Clears the culprit, pleads the desperate cause, 


Plucks the dead from Death’s devouring jaws 
And the worm that gnaws.” 


Let us draw nearer to Him. The brightness will shine 


even unto the perfect day, if He is our light and our 
hope. 


III.—Finally, we must not miss the solemn warning 
which these words of our text spell out to us. Of Asa it is 
said that his heart was “perfect all his days.” By this it is 
not meant that Asa was sinless, but that he was free from 
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the sin of idolatry. And here comes the ominous lesson of 
our text. While Asa did not himself practise idolatry he 
did the next worst thing, he compromised with idolatry ; 
with the result that we find the sacred historian, a little 
further on, recording certain grievous transgressions of 
which the king was guilty. Sin is more than half your 
master when you compromise with it. What is the explana- 
tion of that sad and painful spectacle which we are some- 
times given to behold—viz., a Christian, once faithful and 
diligent in the Master’s service, full of zeal and ardour and 
holy enthusiasm, drifting away from all religious associa- 
tions, and assuming an attitude of stolid indifference 
towards those things which formerly he so cared for and 
loved? Is it not that there was some “high place” in his 
life that had not been taken away, and which subsequently 
proved to hima stumbling-block and a rock of offence ? 
Some “high place” of indulgence, some “high place” of 
appetite, some “high place” of ambition, some “ high 
place” of avarice, some “high place” of secret sin. Oh, 
the lives of fair promise that have been ruined in these 
“high places”! Of Francis Bacon it is said that his one 
purpose in life was to do great things, to enlighten and 
elevate his race, to enrich it with new power, and to lay up 
in store for all ages to come a source of blessing which 
should never dry up; and yet one of his biographers can 
say that “the life of Francis Bacon is one which it is a pain 
to write or to read.” Whyso? There were certain “high 
places” in his life; and because they were not taken away 
they ultimately compassed his downfall and ruin. Alas! one 
bad habit will suffice to mar a good life. A single vice 
has power enough to undermine the noblest of charac- 
ters. Let not the solemn significance of this truth be lost 
upon us. We cannot afford to trifle with evil in any shape 
or form. Shun it ag you would shun poison ; flee from it 
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as you would flee from your deadliest foe! In the ultimate 


issue every “high place” not taken away is a highway to 
hell. 


“T love a soul not all of wood, 
Predestinated to be good, 
But true to the backbone, 
Unto itself alone, 
And false to none. 
Born to its own affairs, 
Its own joys and own cares, 
By whom the work which God begun 
Is finished, and not undone.” 











Rev. ALFRED ROWLAND, LL.B., B.A. 


AE 


Soul Despondency. 


By Rey. ALFRED ROWLAND, LLB., 
CrovcH Enp, Lonpon. 


“Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou dis- 
quieted inme? Hope thou in God: forI shall yet praise Him for 
the help of His countenance,”—PSsALmM xlii. 5. 


HE familiar ode before us is the utterance of one who 

was exiled from Jerusalem, and was dwelling amidst 

a people of fierce temper and of alien faith. The 
Psalmist thinks of happier days gone by, when he had joined 
the sacred processions which went with timbrel and dance up 
to the House of the Lord ; and he bewails his exclusion from 
all such privilege now. To some of us absence from public 
worship is no great grief. Arrangements for it are lightly 
set aside for trivial reasons. Sunday after Sunday passes 
with only an occasional service joined in. Families are 
removed, or situations are taken, and the last thing 
inquired about is the religious privileges offered by the new 
surroundings. Indeed, some consider it rather an evidence 
of their intellectual superiority that they can do without the 
helps of which their fathers thought so much. To these the 
moanings of the Psalmist over lost opportunities for public 
worship seem a curious and unaccountable phenomenon, 
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although the angels in heaven, who serve God day and night 
in the Temple, understand it well. 

This, however, was not the only trouble of him who says, 
“ All Thy waves and Thy billows are gone over me.” His 
was such an experience as some here have known. For years 
all our circumstances seem to be serene and unthreatening. 
Then suddenly a trouble comes, and before we recover the 
shock of that another follows; wave after wave beats upon 
us, until it seems as if there was nothing left for us to suffer, 
as if all the waves had gone over our souls. Courage and 
hope seem beaten out of us; we even lose our sense of 
freedom, helplessly waiting for what is coming next, as a 
waif or wreck may do, drifting now hither, now thither, on 
the currents, to be dashed at last upon some inhospitable 
shore. There are those living, there are those present, who 
could set their seal to that description, and say, “It has been 
my experience too.” But do you know anything of the 
Psalmist’s longing after God, as the source of refreshment in 
trouble ? He had watched the gazelle climbing and panting 
up the rough bed of a mountain ravine, searching eagerly for 
a pool, however small, that may still have been left by the 
winter torrent, so that she may slake her thirst ; and as he 
thinks of the scene he cries, “ As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God.” Yes, 
amidst all his despondency and troubles, he knew that if he 
only had delight in God he would be able to endure any other 
loss or grief, and with all his heart he prayed that God’s light 
and truth might lead him safely home. 

In reading this sad refrain, we naturally ask, “Why 
does the Bible address itself, as it so often does, to 
the darker moods of the soul?” There are modern 
writers and conspicuous poets who deal often and power- 
fully with the gloomy thoughts of men, and even with 
their darker passions. ‘They give these expression in 
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language which is often magnificent in its luxuriance, but, 
though they thus prolong their existence, they do not attempt 
or profess to chasten or to consecrate them. But it is other- 
wise with the Bible. Its dealing with sin is needful to its 
revelation of a Saviour, and its vivid descriptions of despond- 
ency are intended to arouse us to hope in the Lord our God. 
All through its sacred pages the Bible deals with despondency, 
not to ennoble it, but to conquer it. And its message to - 
every downcast soul is, “ Hope thou in God, for thou shalt 
yet praise Him for the help of His countenance.” 


I.—For a little while I wish to speak to you on SouL 
DESPONDENCY—ITS CAUSES AND ITS CURE. 


In all ages God’s people have known seasons of depres- 
sion. Your memory will at once recall Hlijah’s despondency 
in the cave, after his excitement on Carmel ; John the Bap- 
tist’s depression, when he sent his disciples to Jesus for 
some message which would strengthen his hopes; the 
experience of Luther, who was cheery and exultant at 
times, but down in desperate conflict at other times; and 
that of the disciples sleeping for sorrow in Gethsemane, 
after their former ecstasy on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
Probably you have known some such experience yourself ; 
even those who are young are not exempt from it. COon- 
ventional cheerfulness often veils a feeling of sadness which 
is resolutely hidden, and not infrequently boisterous merri- 
ment diverts observers from inward depression. From 
various causes at work around us (on some of which we 
shall touch) despondency, aye, even religious despondency, 
is sadly frequent ; therefore this is a very practical question 
of the Psalmist : ,““ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and 
why art thou disquieted in me?” In trying to suggest 
answers to that question we soon see that the causes of 
religious despondency are various. 
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1. They may no doubt be found occasionally in physical 
temperament and condition. We all know examples of men 
and women who take the darkest view of everything. They 
will tell you that they cannot help it, that they are no more 
responsible for their low spirits than they are for the colour 
of their hair or eyes. Just as light may be golden in one 
room and grey in another, according to the colour of the 
window it passes through, so everything to one man appears 
hopeful and to another depressing. And this idea is sup- 
ported by physicists, one famous lecturer on anthropology 
declaring that “what looks like a condition of mind is in 
reality a condition of the nervous system.” Now there is 
no doubt some truth in this, but experience teaches us that 
even temperament may be to a very great extent under the 
control of the will. So far as we start in life with certain 
moral predispositions for which we are not responsible, we 
may be quite sure that a God of perfect justice will take 
them fully and fairly into account when He comes to judge 
of what we have been and of what we might have been. 
But, whatever our tendency towards nervous irritability or 
towards morbid depression, we may, on the one hand, give 
way to it till we are its abject slaves; or we may, on the 
other hand, thwart it and overcome it by cultivating an 
opposite habit of mind. Our moods are not the necessary 
outcome of native tendency, in the sense in which the 
flowers of a rose tree must be of a certain kind and colour. 
We have power to quell them, and to train them by self- 
discipline. Therefore God does not demand what is impos- 
sible to any of us when He asks for a life of serenity 
founded upon trust, although He does ask what to one is 
far more easy than it is to another. But He promises that 
His grace shall be sufficient for us, and His strength shall 
be made perfect in our weakness. 

2. There is a second cause of prevailing depression, of 
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which some affected by it are hardly conscious. I allude to 
the philosophy of despair (if I may so call it), which tinges 
many a page of current literature, and affects many a 
thoughtful mind. And this pessimism is connected with 
the practical denial of God’s existence and rule, which is the 
outcome of modern materialism. This is not outside the 
range of your life, but probably is directly or indirectly 
affecting many here who profess complete ignorance of 
philosophy. You know that certain great truths which 
Christianity pre-supposes, though it does not attempt their 
proof, are being assailed with serious effect. And in terrible 
results, social and moral, one may live to lament the casting 
away of those convictions which armed and strengthened for 
the battle of life the noblest and greatest men in history. 
For example, a future state of reward and punishment is 
openly questioned, and treated as if it were not a revelation, 
but a dream of an ill-regulated imagination. Conscience, too, 
which we hold to be the voice of God within the soul, 
is pronounced to be “a conglomerate of consecrated pre- 
judices.” And although duty is still clung to, bereft of such 
sanctions it has about it so much of toil and disappoint- 
ment that in bitter despair many are asking, “Is life worth 
the living?” If the theory of Schopenhauer be correct, I 
think that his conclusion is ; and that unwedded life is best, 
because it is a step towards the extinction of the miserable 
human race. No doubt his views were generally rejected, 
and have since been modified by his followers, but they have 
affected many who never heard of them, coming as they have 
done through magazine articles and the like ; and, though 
we practical Englishmen do not readily put our ideas into 
philosophical theories, there is amongst us a sullen discontent 
with the general conditions of existence. And there is likely 
to be, unless we can believe in a just and merciful God, who 
rules over all, who will not only deliver His own from every 
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evil, but will also bring about a new heaven and a new 
earth. We must hold to the old faith, if we would keep the 
old joy. “ Hope thou in God.” 

3. But besides constitutional. bias towards depression, 
and the subtle influence of the unbelieving materialism 
around us, there are causes much more obvious, namely, 
those which are found in the vicissitudes of life and 
experience. 

(1) Troubles and losses such as those mentioned in this 
psalm are the lot of many of us. One man has worked hard 
and well, and yet his profits have been so small that he has 
barely made a living; and, looking on to the future, he 
fears things will get worse rather than better. His soul is 
cast down within him. Another has lost dear, trusted 
friends, who were the comforts of the home; and even 
though to outsiders some of these seemed very unimportant 
or very weakly, so that death might be a relief to everybody, 
the sore heart of the bereaved one knows that it is not so. 
Some are burdened with pain, or are looking forward to pain 
with dread and grief; others are incapable of doing any 
longer the work they love; others are saddened by the 
injustice of trusted friends ; and others find their whole life 
darkened by the misconduct of those they love. Each home 
has its own shadows; each heart has its own bitterness— 
and it has been so always. Jacob weeps because Joseph is 
not. Rizpah watches over the dead bodies of her children. 
Hezekiah turns his face to the wall, for he hears that he 
must die. Mephibosheth is crippled by accident, and can 
never undertake the work he would gladly do. These are 
troubles repeating themselves in each generation, and they 
bring shocks and heartaches until the soul of the sufferer is 
cast down within him. Still, dear friend, “hope thou in 
God,” for thou shalt yet praise Him for the help of His 
countenance. He will help you through that trouble ina 
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way you do not foresee; He will give you a new source of 
joy in the place of the one that is gone; and even your 


losses and griefs shall prove only the sweeping away of what . 


prevented you from seeing God as you might. “No afflic- 
tion for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them that are exercised thereby.” I 
have seen the sun go down in a cloudless sky, and the 
beauty that lingered behind it was wonderful; but far 
more glorious is the sunset when the clouds gather round 
him in the west, and hover over his resting-place radiant 
with heavenly beauty. God and the angels may see more 
beauty in a life beset by clouds than in one that is 
cloudless. 

(2) But, apart from troubles of these earthly kinds, some 
are spiritually depressed. True Christians they are too, and 
among the Lord’s loved ones, though they are slow to believe 
it. They say God’s face seems hidden from them ; that they 
have no light in their minds, no warmth in their hearts. 
They use the words of Scripture, but they are only like 
talismans which have lost their power, though once they 
would open to them stores of blessing. Prayer is kept up to 
some extent, but it is purely formal now, and with all their 
hearts they can say, “Thou hidest Thy face and I am 
troubled.” Why is this? It may be that our service for 
God has been tainted by self-seeking, and valued more 
because it pleased us than because it pleased God. And now 
the old pleasure is gone, if we try to keep up the old 
service, we may thus painfully learn to serve God for 
His own sake, with a single eye to pleasing Him. Or it may 
be the results of your depression are to be seen by-and-by, as 
they were with your gracious Lord, who sympathises with 
you, who once on the cross cried, “ My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” You are tempted to say, “I 
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have been a hypocrite all my life, though unconsciously so. 
The illusion that I was a Christian has vanished, and left me 
poor indeed.” Oh, put your trust in God! He is more 
patient with you than you are with yourself. He will send 
out His light and His truth, and they shall lead you to His 
holy hill. Meanwhile, do not give up anything that once 
helped to bind your heart to Him; do not cast aside any 
service which in former happier times helped others and 
served Him. If your limb were benumbed by frost, and 
had no feeling in it, you would not cut it off ; you would use 
it and rub it, you would exercise effort and hope and prayer, 
till life once more was felt, where life unfelt had been latent 
all the time. 

(3) But possibly I am speaking to some troubled about 
sin. I hope so; for there is need for such trouble now and 
here. You ought to be anxious, because sin shuts you off 
from God, the one source of peace and joy. Indeed, if it 
did not, if sin were compatible with peace, religion would 
not be the friend of morality, and the God who rules the 
world would neither be just nor good. But to the worst 
sinner we may say: “ Hope thou in God. Cast thyself on 
His mercy as it is revealed in Jesus Christ.” For “if we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to clease us from all unrighteousness.” Let sorrow 
for sin lead you to God, instead of driving you to despair, 
for the saying of the old Puritan is true: “There were tears 
which brought sinful Esau nothing; but there were also 
tears that brought sinful Mary heaven.” 


II.—Now let me say a few words on THE CURE OF THE 
DESPONDENCY suggested here. 

1. First of all, remember that it is an intruder, and there- 
fore ought not to be welcomed as a guest, still less indulged 
as if it were a friend. Pluck the mask off its face. Question 
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your despondency, ask it to give an account of itself, and do 
not be content to sit brooding under its rule. I believe that 
often ignorance magnifies the causes of alarm, just as the 
fog magnifies an approaching object, transforming a friend 
into a goblin. There are troubles enough for all of us, 
God knows ; but after all the evils are let loose from Pan- 
dora’s box, hope remains at the bottom. “Hope thou 
in God!” 

2. Another more important word of counsel is this: 
Try to pray even in your darkest times. Never let Satan 
drag you back from the mercy seat. You may be depressed 
over the uselessness of your work ; you may feel miserable 
when you compare yourself in your littleness with the brave 
heroes of the Christian Church ; you may even be ccnscious 
of such sin that you feel it would be no exaggeration for 
you to use the words of the Psalmist: “I am as a beast 
before Thee.” Still pray, and cry aloud, and God will 
hear your voice. One great peril of despondency is that 
it tempts us to let go our hold on God, to become reckless 
and despairing, as one who says, “ There is no one even 
in heaven who cares for me.” But remember it is a 
shameful thing thus to wrong God’s love, to hold aloof 
from Him, who by the Incarnation and by the Crucifixion 
of His well-beloved Son showed how much He values you. 
And many a Christian, distressed just as you are, has 
turned to the Lord, and it has been to his soul like a 
plant turning to the sunlight, after long burial in the 
darkness. Slowly, perhaps, at first, yet surely in the end, 

‘life reasserts itself in bud and leaf and blossom. I know 
of nothing like prayer for testing and purifying our desires. 
There are things we are troubled about because we have 
not gained them ; but we should be fairly ashamed to ask 
God for them. When we throw our wish into a petition 
prayer is like passing a magnet through a heap of dust. 
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All that is in it is stirred up, the metal separates and 
clusters round about it, but the dust lies there in its help- 
lessness ready for the first wind to drive it away. For your 
own sakes pray over your troubles, and the prayer will 
purge them. What is noisome grows in the darkness; but 
in the sunlight of God’s presence hidden germs of good 
will spring to life, and hideous, slimy evils will silently 
creep away. 

3. It may be that your trouble is just this, that you 
cannot pray. To you it appears almost impious to take 
God’s name upon your lips, so false and evil do you seem 
to yourself to be. You say that you are not like a child, 
happy at home in the Father’s house; but like an outcast 
beggar in the darkness, forgotten and alone. Sometimes 
you almost wish that death would come to end the misery 
and still the questioning. Is it so? But God is not an 
Oriental despot who will only welcome His favourites; He 
is a Father who welcomes even the prodigal coming back 
in his rags. He does not reject a petition because it is 
not couched in proper phrase, or presented in appointed 
attitude. Hedid not hide Himself from Adam after the fall ; 
it was Adam who tried to hide from the Lord. It is your 
own doing, not God’s, that keeps you from the light of 
His countenance. A look of longing is enough, a sigh of 
sorrow will arouse His pity, if only in your own heart there 
is desire to know Him. Take home to yourself that con- 
fident declaration of one who walked in darkness, “My 
groaning is not hid from Thee.” If you see a poor dumb 
creature suffering, if you hear its moan of pain, or even 
notice its wistful look, you will go out of your way to’ 
relieve it, you will deal very tenderly with it, for you will 
feel that there is special sacredness about a need which 
no articulate voice utters; and you derive that feeling 
from God. It is but a faint reflection of what is in His 
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heart towards you and me; aye, towards the world at 
large. For what brought Christ down from His throne ? 
Was it an intelligible prayer from a dying world? No! 
the world knew but little of its deepest need. It was 
sunk in the lethargy of despair, it lay moaning, but not 
praying ; yet God had compassion on it, and came to 
save it, as He has come to savejyou, “to raise you out of 
the horrible pit, to set your feet upon a rock, and to 
establish your goings, to put a new song in your mouth, 
even praise unto our God.” But I would rather close with 
words more choice than mine, which led me to this sub- 
ject, and which may help to show you that you need not 
be content, and ought not to be content, to walk in dark- 
ness. 
“Tf in thy heart no golden sunlight lingers 
To brighten life within, 


And to thy ears earth’s sweet and joyous singers 
Make only doleful din ; 


“Tf, while the world is robed in peerless beauty, 
Around thy spirit coil 
Serpents of doubt and fear, and sacred duty 
Is heavy, joyless toil ; 


“Tf, when thy knees are bowed in supplication, 
Struggling to cast thy care 
On heaven, there comes no strength or consolation 
In answer to thy prayer— 


“Seek not to find a reason for thy sadness 
In Him who changeth not, 
As if His hand withheld the light and gladness 
Which thou hast vainly sought. 


“His loving kindness is a fount unfailing, 
For ever full and free ; 
If life is dark and prayer is unavailing, 
The hindrance is in thee. 
10 
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* * * * 


“ Arise and search thy heart, let nothing stay thee, 
The fatal cause is there ; 
This traitor in thy soul may else betray thee 
To ruin and despair. 


“Nor doubt, when thou with heart contrite and lowly 
Hast all thy sins confessed, 
Thy night shall pass away, and God the Holy 
Shall hear and give thee rest.” 


Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning. 











Rey. J. MORGAN GIBBON. 


AT. 


“The Old Paths.” 
By Rev. J. M. GIBBON, Lonpon. 


“Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for 
the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye 
shall find rest for your souls. But they said, We will not walk 
therein.”—JEREMIAH vi. 16. 

NE of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s notions of human happi- 
ness was to be driven rapidly through ever-changing 
scenery. “Life,” he said, “has not many things 

better than this.” But a coach is too slow for the nine- 
teenth century. Felicity in our day consists in rushing 
through the air, not at the rate of eight or ten miles an 
hour, but at express speed. I think our age will be known 
to posterity, not. so much as the age of literature, poetry, 
or science, but as the age of “Go.” Progress! Progress‘! 
That is the cry of the day. Let the old things pass away. 
Let all things become new. 

Now, I think it is a very good omen that humanity, at 
this late hour, is so buoyant and sanguine. Old human 
nature carries its age well, its eye is not dimmed, nor its 
natural strength abated. With bounding step it still scales 
the Pisgah heights, and sees, beyond the mist and gloom, 
new lands of richest promise, lands where noble vines 
are drinking in the sunshine, and milk is like water, and 

: Do hile 
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honey ont like rain. All these ar Sob omens for art, 
science, trade, and commerce. The conquests of the past, 
only whet men’s appetites for other and better triumphs 
to come. Having discovered that we really do live in a 
wonderfully rich world, we cannot cease exploring its 
wonders and searching its God-given treasures. The good 
men have to-day is only a hint and promise of the Detter 
they shall have to-morrow. Like those old desks with 
' false floors, that when you had emptied what seemed. to 
be the whole desk, at the touch of a secret spring, the 
floor itself opened and showed you some treasured keep- 
sake hiding in a lower chamber, so God has made this 
world with any number of floors, that are really doors 
opening into deeper treasure houses. 

But nowhere is this spirit of movement and “Go” more - 
marked than in the Church of Christ. 

A century ago Voltaire felt sure that the annihilation of 
Christianity was at hand. But never since it first started 
forth from the upper chamber was the Church:of Christ 
filled with more daring hopes than to-day. It is the day 
of forward movements. 

A Roman Catholic Cardinal sia the other day, ‘The 
Roman Catholic Church is only tied to one dead body, that 
is the body of Christ.” But the Christian Church is not 
tied to any dead body, not even to the dead body of Christ, 
for Jesus is not dead ; the true Church of Christ follows a 
living Saviour. The Christ that became dead is alive and 
liveth for evermore; He leads His Church to-day, and will 
lead her to her final conquest. 

Yes, all this is good and true, but meanwhile do not let 
us be change-mad. Is everything new of necessity an 
improvement ? Is every change a change for the better ? 
Is all rapid travelling progress? What if you are travelling 
in the wrong direction? What then? Progress, but is it 
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progress on the right lines, or is it retrogression ? |While | 
we breathe this atmosphere of change and innovation it 
would be well for us to remind ourselves that there are a 
great many old things that are, though old, very beautiful. 
No paint can improve the bloom of the June roses. We 
must not meddle with the lily, but leave her as God’s hand 
has left her. You cannot improve the cuckoo’s song, nor 
change the nightingale’s serenade, nor the oriflamme on the 
robin’s breast, nor the iris on the ringdove’s neck. Oan you 
add to the beauty of a summer’s day, or the brooks that race 
down the hill side, “choosing,” as Ruskin says, “the 
steepest rocks for the sake of the biggest jumps,” or the sky, 
with its sun by day and its suns without number by night ? 

These are old, yet ever beautiful. The last man shall see 
them as we see them, and as Adam saw them. They are 
the immortals of the earth and sky—God’s perfect handi- a, 
work. 

Yes, and there are some other old things that are equally 
beautiful which cannot be changed but for the worse. Old, 
safe ways; old, tried paths; old, proved methods of life and 
work. And to-night I would echo the cry of this prophet 
Jeremiah, part of whose mission it was to show people that 
true progress meant progress on very old lines after all. 
The word is still true, and, if possible, more needed than 
‘ever. 

Let me give you some illustrations of progress on old 
lines. 


I.—Will you young people allow me to say that 
true progress in business is progress along old, very 
old, lines. Stand for a minute and see the old paths 
of success and true prosperity in life. The new problem 
seems to be how to get from one point to another 
by some shorter way than along a sttaight line. In 
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mathematics it is an axiom that the very shortest way 
from point to point is the straight line. But business- 
men, and working-men too, are trying to get from one point 
to another by some shorter route than a straight line. Men 
try to become learned by “ cram,” and rich by gambling ; to 
supplant the summer by the hot-house, walking by running, 
and working by leaping at one bound from the ground to 
the ladder’s top. 

Now, the old way, the way that God made for success in 
life, is patient, honest, day-by-day labour. If a man respects 
himself he doesn’t degrade himself to the level of a money- 
getting drudge. ‘“‘ By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
thy bread,” that is the law of God; that is the example 
Nature sets; Nature does not leap or run; Nature works, 
and work gives self-respect. 

But a great many men in England, excited by the rush 
and hurry of competition, are trying to find what doesn’t 
exist, a shorter way between two points than a straight line, 
and the result is they go counter to Nature and are crushed, 
- for you cannot cheat Nature, for Nature is God. 

Many of you work a great deal too hard, and you seem to 
think that this world is merely a place to get rich in, Your 
business is growing, your balance at the bank is on the 
increase, you laugh in your sleeve at the thought that you 
have got on the blind side of natural law itself. You sneer 
at the old-fashioned ways of business. 

But, sirs, this new path of yours is a dangerous one. Like 
the North-West Passage, it is short, but it is fatal—a short 
way to destruction. Every newspaper you take up reports 
fresh fatalities on that path. For instance, gambling has 
become an epidemic, attacking all classes in the nation. 
Those that lead the working-men bear witness that the 
betting mania is more detrimental than even drink. Morn- 
ing and evening the papers are eagerly scanned—for what ? 
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For the health of a race-horse. Day after day we read of 
failures, of embezzlements, flights, and suicides. What does 
it all mean? It means that we have given a fictitious 
value to wealth, made mammon a god ; and on inquiry it is 
found that the root of the mischief is not native depravity, 
but the haste to be rich. Men borrow their employer’s or 
client’s money—never intending to steal. They intend to 
repay it, depending, however, not on hopes of legitimate 
gains, but upon strokes of luck, on a happy coup on the Stock 
Exchange, on the winning of some race, or, like Mr. 
Micawher, on “something turning up,” and the result is 
ruin. The luck does not come—the horse is lamed—the 
stock falls—the day of reckoning draws near. The devil 
comes and says, “ As well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,” 
and the deluded wretch lays hands on everything he can and 
flies, and hungry ruin has him in the wind. So endeth the 
first chapter of many a man’s life. 

But not failure only ; success is often no less fatal. Many 
men break down under the pressure of prosperity, as it is 
called. A man cannot fool Nature. I met a business man, 
a confirmed invalid, a man in middle life, broken down by 
what ? Poverty? No! but by the. pressure of success, 
by prosperity. He said, “If I could only get this offer 
made to me: five years of health and then death, I would 
jump at it.” Alas! the offer will never be made to him. 
The North-West Passage may be short, but it kills. I 
implore you, therefore, put your business life on the right 
lines. Progress, go forward as much as you can, but only 
along the lines of honest work on the one hand and regard 
to your own dignity as men on the other. 


II.—Well, after business comes the home, and what is more 
beautiful than the old-fashioned, Christian home? Look at 
that old house in the country, with sanctities and memories 


» 
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clustering round its walls along with the honeysuckle and 
the ivy leaves. The time is evening, the sun has left the 
sky, though the embers of the dying day still redden in the 
west. The cattle lie musing with half-shut eyes in the soft 
grass; the sheep in the fold are sending their lambs to 
sleep; the horses stand in little groups, each rubbing away 
the collar marks from the other’s neck; the fowls, keeping 
the old maxim, “ Early to bed and early to rise makes a fowl 
healthy, wealthy, and wise,” have retired long ago, and 
not a sound is heard in the roost except the chance 
cackle of some old gossipy hen that gossips in her dreams ; 
all is quiet and restful. Sleep, like a gentle dew, is 
drowsily falling on all, The very house-dog has put away 
his bark and closed one eye—for his eyes only sleep by 
turns. 

But supper is over inside; let us enter the spacious 
kitchen. The embers of the furze fire on the hearth 
throw light on the great pewter dishes on that old dresser, 
and show us that it is half-past eight by the clock, 
that, sober as it looks, is half an hour fast, and has been 
so ever since it first ticked time somewhere back in the 
last century. And now see that family group : the father 
and mother, children and servants take their seats for family 
worship. God is to be acknowledged. God that giveth the 
increase of the fields, and Heaven, the home beyond. First, 
each repeats a verse. The father, “Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth”; the mother says, “ The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” One after another, 
down to the little girl that can only lisp “ Jesus wept,” and 
her brother, who looks up from stroking the cat’s back the 
wrong way, and says, “God is Love,” and the new servant- 
boy who bids all present “‘ Remember Lot’s wife.” Next the 
big Bible on the table is opened, and a portion read, with a 
comment here and there. 
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“Then,” in the words of Robert Burns— 


“ Kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the husband, and the father prays. 

Hope springs exultant on triumphant wing, 
That thus they all shall meet in future days.” 


Thanks are offered, sins and frailties confessed and deplored, 
blessings and graces invoked for all. Then all seek rest 
under the shadow of God’s wings, and life is lived in peace, 
in health, and in the hope of life eternal. 

That is the old way. What is the new? The older boys 
are out. The girls deep in the sublimities of the last new 
novel. The mother poring over a society paper, filled with 
the smallest talk about the dress, the houses, the food, the 
foibles of great folk, The father is dozing over the money 
article in the evening paper, and the servants are weeping 
in the kitchen over a penny dreadful. 

That is the new way. Which is the better? Which is 
your way? I don’t say that we must, or can, in London 
life, adopt the old forms literally, but I do say God should 
be acknowledged in a Christian household. I do say that 
the atmosphere of a Christian home should be Christian. 
That house is a prison that has not a window opening on 
eternity. How is it with you? Is your home a mere stall 
where the human animal feeds! A mere lair where the 
civilised descendants of the ape sleep? If so, stand and 
seek for the old way, for there can be no doubt but that 
the old way is the right way. 

There are many things in the old way which you can 
improve upon. There is room for progress ; but I venture 
to gay that the improvement in the home must be along 
these old lines. And there can be no progress but progress 
to destruction in a home where the religious element is 
ignored. 
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III.—Once more, after the week-days, comes the day of 
rest—the Lord’s day—a great and priceless boon, the 
Easter of the risen Christ. He who on Good Friday 
dived into the depths of the world’s misery, did battle 
with all devildom till he conquered it, rose on the morning 
of the third day, bearing in His hand this gift of a day of 
rest for the world for ever. God gave the Sabbath to the 
Jew, but the Sunday to humanity. Gave it as a gift, not 
imposed it asa burden. Gave it for rest, and as a reminder 
to every man of his own spiritual nature. Man is in danger 
of forgetting himself. His lines are cast in such a strange 
fashion that he often loses sight of the spiritual in the 
temporal. But Sunday comes to tell him that time is but 
a dream, soon it will be over, and rich or poor, all are 
children of God. 

Now, the old way of keeping Sunday was to keep it holy, 
to keep it in the light of heaven, to keep it as a little bit of 
eternity dropped into time—as the gift of God. The old 
idea of Sunday was for the soul to rise to the surface from 
the stifling depths in which it had been working, and 
breathe its native and eternal air. 

What is the new way? To keep it merely as a weekly 
bank holiday—simply as a day of no work, a secular day, 
a day of doing nothing at all, or of lounging, of sleeping, of 
visiting, of cycling and boating. Which is the better way 
for character, for happiness, for mind and soul, for a man’s 
self, and for others? I grant you that the old grim Puritan 
Sabbath had features that were very unlovely. The Scotch 
and the Welsh Sunday had in them much that was undivine. 
There was room for improvement, I grant that. But the 
improvement must be on the old lines. However grim the 
New England Sunday was, it was better than the godless 
Sunday of millions in our day. Our fathers didn’t smile on 
the Lord’s Day ; they scarcely liked the sun to shine, but 
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they drew more soul music out of their holy day, my 
friends, than you can out of a mere holiday. If you are 
going to improve the Sunday, I feel sure that it must be 
along those old lines. 

Secularisation of the Sunday is noe progress but retro- 
gression. The golfing Sunday, the boating, cycling Sunday, 
is not development, but deterioration and loss—a path that 
leads to individual and national ruin. The Religious 
Sunday has helped to make England—the Secular Sunday, 
if it ever prevail, will help to unmake our country. 


IV.—Finally, there is that which lies beyond the bounds 
of time ; beyond its weeks of labour and Sundays of rest— 
Eternity. And, as every road led to Rome in ancient times, 
so every human path leads to Eternity, every human life 
empties itself into that great sea. 

Well, there is an old beaten track, hallowed by the tread 
of millions of earth’s noblest and best, that leads safely 
through time to rest in Eternity. It is the path of faith in 
God and love to man; it is the path which Jesus trod ; it 
is the way of Christ. And if you will walk in the old path 
you too shall find rest for your souls. 

Charles Kingsley used to say, “There will be plenty of 
time to rest in the graveyard.” Oh no, the graveyard is 
not a place of rest but of death, the death of the poor, 
weary body that has for ever done its work. Rest is 
not death. What we need is quietness, peace, to have the 
heart at rest from troubles, a shelter from the rough winds, 
‘* where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest.” Rest for the soul ; rest in life, in God. 

Now, many in our day are taking other paths to Eternity 
—the path of doubt, of indifference, of sin. They say it 
cannot be proved which path is the right. But one thing 
is evident, that these other paths do not give those who 
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walk in them much pleasure even now, and when they come 
to the very end of the path they see no signs of home. 
When the night falls and they look for some gleam of the 
homeland there is none at all—none at all. 

Rest! The word is redolent of evening, its associations 
are the fading light, the lengthening shadows of approaching 
darkness. And it is a terrible thing for a man to walk in 
the day of his life along a path that does not give him any 
hope at eventime of leading to some resting-place. I have 
seen many men and women on the very edge of Hternity,. 
and, though J could not see, for I had not come to the 
point, yet I saw they could see what so many before them 
had seen—the home-lights from the homeland streaming 
far out into the night to meet them, and the sight made up- 
for all the pain and the gloom of earth. Whatever be the 
fate of religious people in Eternity, of this I am assured, 
that the religious man has the best of it in this world, and 
the exit from this world. 

Yes, the man that walks the old path and lives his life 
along the old lines, he has the best of it now, and the 
promise of a still better time, by-and-by. 

Remember this, then, that you have very little time in 
which to play experiments with life. It is dangerous to try 
new paths ; safety is along the old path. Progress as much 
as you like, but let it be progress along the old tried lines, 
by which men have found peace and entered into rest. 
There may be some who have long travelled along the 
wrong lines ; well, the right line is still open; “ Return to- 
your rest, ye wanderers,” is still God’s cry. 

“Thus saith the Lord to all, ‘Stand ye in the ways and 
ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.’ ” 








Rey. W. PEDR WILLIAMS. 


XII. 


What Bulks in the Lye of God. 
By Rev. W. PEDR WILLIAMS, Lower Ctapron. 


“Then said the Lord unto me, Though Moses and Samuel stood 
jefore Me, yet My mind could not be toward this people: cast 
them out of My sight, and let them go forth.”—JEREMIAH xv. 1. 

“Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, 
they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God.”—EZEKIEL xiv. 14. 


E are here conducted into the inner chamber where 
only one voice is heard. Two prophets, deep-visioned 
and far-visioned men, take us by the hand and lead 

us into the solitudes, where silence is only broken by the voice 
of God. “Then said the Lord unto me,” is the unfaltering 
claim of the patriot-prophet, who moved with fiery eye and 
torn heart amid the hubbub of the last days of Jerusalem. 
‘‘ Saith the Lord God,” is the solemn warrant of the seer 
who saw truth by flashes of lightning, and. who dwelt 
already in captivity on the banks of the river Ched@r. All 
other voices are hushed as the Divine voice utters the doom 
of a nation. 

The history of the Hebrew people has an attractiveness 
all its own. Their rise and progress, their decline and fall 
as an independent nation, make up a subject of perennial 
interest to every earnest student and worker in the fields of 
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human effort. The account of Israel given in the Bible is 
of more value to a man who scans the deepest forces in 
national development than any other written history. 

Not even the histories of Greece and Rome, with all their 
classic charm, can compete in this respect with the history 
of the Jewish people. The man who would know the root- 
workings of national growth must study most, not Herodotus, 
not Livy, not Grote, not Gibbon, but the Old Testament. 
Let me not be misunderstood. Every great history is a 
contribution to knowledge and a guide to present duty. 
But only one real history has been written; one deep, full, 
all-mirroring history. The deeper history of Rome or of 
Greece, or even of England, has never been written. There 
are at least three reasons why this history of Israel is unap- 
proachably important for the student of the inner processes 
of national life. 

One is the many-sidedness ‘of the history. You are called 
to look upon Israel through so many windows. There is the 
window of the chronicler, as in the Books of the Kings; the 
window of the legislator, as in Deuteronomy ; the window of 
the poet, as in the Psalms; the window of the philosopher, 
as in the Proverbs; the window of the seer, as in the 
prophecies. 

Another reason is, that the forces that are ever coming up 
for review are the common forces of the world. You see, of 
course, the special incident or the local action, but you are 
invited also to look at the permanent element in it. The 
particular Jewish life is there, but the universal human life 
is there even more conspicuously. It is not Israel as Israel 
that comes up, but Israel as man. You are called to see the 
city of Jerusalem, and lo! the walls and temple recede, and 
you gaze upon the City of Man. 

Further, you meet God in this history. God is in the 
history of every other people, but He is not pointed out 
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to you in the record of it. It is hard to find Him. Often 
you do not even think about meeting Him. Here it is 
God’s movement in human circumstances that occupies the 
largest room. The chronicler, the poet, the legislator, the 
philosopher, the seer, are religions men—religious in the 
grand sense—men to whom God’s claim is the chief claim, 
and to whom God’s connection with a human fact is the 
main thing worth noting. It becomes, therefore, the 
history of a nation’s relations with God. If God is for- 
gotten, the nation droops ; if God is remembered, the nation 
prospers. The destiny of the nation, as of the individual, 
depends on the attitude towards God. 

Of all the windows through which you can look on 
Israel the window of the prophet commands the widest 
view. You learn more of the true Greek life from Plato, 
the thinker, than from the mere historian. You learn less of 
Rome’s real life from the chronicler of its events than you do 
from Cicero, who weaved its events into argument, and put 
its ideas into expression. Far more is this the case with the 
Hebrew prophet, who, with inspired penetration, saw deep 
in the pool of Israel’s life the causes of the bubbles that 
made the surface heave. 

One thing the prophets said—and a thing that concerns 
us most at this moment—was, that evil was the germ of inevit- 
able downfall. National sin paved the way to national ruin. 
Alas ! how terrible the proof of this which is supplied by the 
black and catastrophic collapse of some of earth’s colossal 
empires. Not attack from without, but decay from within, 
has been the true explanation of their destruction. It 
was not Nebuchadnezzar, but Judah’s own sin, that shat- 
tered the monarchy and scattered the people. They found— 





“Too late, the past’s long lesson missed, 
That dust the prophets shake from off their feet 
Grows heavy to drag down both tower and wall.” 
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The lesson for to-day is quite patent. However vast our 
material resources, however symmetrical our imperial 
organisations, we shall perish like a house of cards if our 
social life is sapped by palliating notions about sin and no 
notions at all about God. Every man who is good is“a 
patriot. In the brilliant address the other day of the new 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University on “ Patriotism,” * 
the chief defect, to my mind, was that in his conception 
of the patriotism that has most to do with the future 
of a nation the speaker forgot to lay emphasis on sound 
personal character. The bad man, be he ever so clever, 
ever so brilliant, is no patriot, but an enemy of the 
nation. He is helping to loosen the fibres which alone 
make a nation’s progress permanent. Goodness is the 
perfect patriotism. 

The sign that Judah’s case was hopeless is given in the 
text. If Moses and Samuel were still alive and were to 
plead for the people; if Noah, Daniel, and Job were in 
Jerusalem, neither contingency could avert the impending 
disaster. To say that was to put the finishing touch on the 
picture of hopelessness. One of these mep, Daniel, was at 
that moment a captive in a strange land. If he were back 
in his own country and with him those great spirits of the 
past—than whom not one, except Abraham, embodied so 
splendidly what was greatest—it would not avail to stay for 
a moment the unescapable doom. 

The introduction, sudden and unexpected, of the names of 
these men is full of impressive interest. Moses and Samuel 
represent the intercession of thebest men; Noah, Daniel, 
and Job, the potent force of loyal. example. Bear in mind 
that two of these men, Moses and Samuel, were the greatest 
figures on the historical canvas since Israel, as a nation, had 





* Mr. Chamberlain, on November 2nd, 1897. 
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anything like organic unity. Noah, in the distant era of 
the Flood, and Job outside the direct current of Hebrew 
history, stood out as stalwarts for God amid conditions of 
stress and storm. Daniel was an actual living testimony for 
Jehovah amidst the splendours of the Babylonian Court. 
Even these men could not save Israel now. Remember, too, 
that more than once the many had been blessed for the 
fidelity of the few, and the nation delivered through the 
mediation of One. One of the most impassioned pleadings 
that ever came from the heart of a man, was Moses’ inter- 
cession in the 32nd chapter of Exodus. “Oh, this people 
have sinned a great sin, and have made them gods of gold. 
Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot 
me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book which Thou hast written.” 
And of Samuel, it is said, ‘‘ And Samuel cried unto the Lord 
for Israel, and the Lord heard him.” Even in those last 
days of the kingdom the end had been postponed, because of 
the holy courage of one man. “Thine eyes,” was the message 
to Josiah, “shall not see all the evil which I will bring upon 
this place.” A national respite because of the faithfulness 
of one man ! 

All this is the covering of a principle which works throughi 
all history. The force which has preserved the people has 
been the presence of righteous men and women. Human 
society would long ago have plunged into its heart the 
dagger of annihilation, had it not been for shining lives of 
truth and goodness. 

I pause at this point to define one thimg and to claim 
that the highest goodness is that which comes from the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. To us the only righteousness 
that is really possible is that which comes from the Cross. 
The best life is a spiritual life, and of this life faith in the 
Redeemer is the only true starting point. We may wear the 
robe of goodness for many reasons. Some do so from 

11 
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the motive of self-preservation, some to oblige others, some 
because they are keen enough to find it contributes more 
than anything else to success. But the goodness which we 
are now thinking of revolves about one pivot, and that 
pivot is God made known in Jesus Christ. 

The only adequate motive power of goodness is religion. 
God must come into the matter. By religion we do not 
mean theology. Only a novice or a weakling will sneer at 
theology. Theology is the science of religion. To study 
theology with an earnest heart is of incalculable use in 
fashioning true conceptions of man and sin and duty and 
God. Under the tuition of the Divine Spirit these can 
become forces in character. But let us not mix theology and 
religion until we find it difficult to distinguish one from the 
other. A man may know much about theology, and little 
about religion. Here is a loaf. Explain its properties— 
that is theology. Hat it—that is religion. Share it with. 
others—that is emphatically religion. You have your 
idea concerning God—that is your theology. You love 
God—that is your religion. You say you have fixed notions 
of the life and person of Jesus—that is your Christology. 
‘You say you believe in Him as your own infallible helper— 
that is your Christianity. Let us not confuse the two. A 
man tells me he is interested in theological speculation. He 
may be, but for all that he may not be a religious man. He 
may tell us that he has passed an examination in Scriptural 
knowledge. Good, but that does not necessarily signify that 
he can survive the tests of spiritual knowledge. Religion © 
has to do with the surrender of the life to the power of a 
Divine love, the grip of practical goodness, the attempt to 
follow step by step the footprints of the Lord and Master. 
It is the soul’s homage to the Saviour. 

My anxiety is to make it clear that the proper motive 
power of. goodness is religion, and that religion is not 
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intellectual assent to any proposition concerning God, but 
definite practical prostration of the life before God. 

It is suggested in the text that goodness, though its 
central impulse is the same in all, has many types of 
expression, many forms of embodiment. There are certain 
elements of character and purpose which are common to 
every life of goodness, without which goodness is not good- 
ness, The love of truth, unquestioning belief in the glory 
of purity, pity in the presence of need—these are ever marks 
of true goodness. But myriad are the ways in which these 
qualities of the soul make themselves known. God does not 
ask that all His servants be of one mould. Noah comes up 
as a type of the faithful among the faithless found ; Job, as 
the type of life that finds at last the true thought of God in 
the atmosphere of sorrow. His grand act is the refusal to 
curse God. He threads his way to calm through a crowd of 
narrow philosophies. Daniel is the magnificent proof of the 
power of personal piety to keep the life loyal even amongst 
the dazzling difficulties of temptation. Noah teaches you 
that sometimes you have to fulfil your life-task in the teeth 
of tremendous odds; you have to go one way when the 
surging multitude is moving in quite another direction. 
The final proof of courage is to dare to be alone. The 
deepest terror for nearly everybody is the terror of public 
opinion. Everybody says so. Well, everybody may be 
wrong. Hvyerybody has been often criminally and inexcus- 
ably wrong. The curious entity called everybody, which 
has never really meant everybody, has been busy in every 
age with two things, first with reaching a verdict and then 
with reversing it. Daniel and Noah are types which show 
that men have not been wanting who have not been afraid 
to be singular. The form of goodness which lives in Job is 
quite different, but there is as much heroism in the one type 


as in the other. Patience under the strain of pain and loss, 
ak 
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the power to bear the vicissitudes of life without rebellion 
against the Eternal, is a quality of heart and life of which ~ 
all stand in need. It is not easy to say, Thy will be done. 
It often becomes the largest triumph of which a soul is 
capable. Nothing is more puzzling and distracting to the 
earnest mind that has striven to follow God along the 
highway of goodness than to be caught in a cyclone 
of distress and bereavement. To possess the soul in 
patience at such a crisis, to be brave enough, and to 
have faith enough to wait until God makes it clear, is 
the sign of a high form of goodness. What is wise to 
realise is this, that life is not tied to one sort or mari- 
festation of goodness. ‘We forbade him because he 
followeth not with us,” said the disciples when they were 
in the lowest form in the school of Christ, and before 
their narrowness was swept away by the breezes of better 
knowledge. ‘Forbid him not,” said the Master. The 
pearl of great price is the possession of a principle of 
love to God, a principle which with gracious and amazing 
elasticity can suit all emergencies and fit human life to meet 
with unstained front the thousand changing tests of human 
experience. 

I find in this subject, too, a suggestion of the DISTINCTION 
of goodness. ‘These men are lifted to view because they 
were notable for goodness. God honours their memory by 
making their possible re-appearance on the scene of human 
action a test and a sign. They were great men, men of 
resource and penetration, masters among men. But they 
appear here as men distinguished for righteousness, eminent 
as men who had power with God. There is something here 
that could upset many of our theories of eminence. In the 
presence of God only one kind of eminence is known, 
eminence in goodness. God notes that. Remember that 
the Divine emphasis is not on the thing one man can do and 
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another cannot, but on goodness, which is within the reach 
of all. We praise a man for his achievements because we 
think his power is unique and unshared, and because no 
other has power quite like it. God’s eulogy is set on the 
fact of life which is open to all, where all can shine, and 
where no favours are shown. Above everything else God 
is fair. There is no distinction in the eye of the Eternal 
like the distinction of goodness. God Himself puts the 
laurel of fame on the brow of all sincere striving after 
righteousness. One of the surprises of God’s judgment, 
which will greet our amazed vision in a clearer life, will 
be the coronation of the humble and hidden loyalties of 
earth. His judgments are a great deep, a great deep in 
which our pretty theories of obscurity are lost. In the 
Divine school he sits last who is least good and does 
least for others, and loves the Master least. The man 
of one talent who is true is ahead of the man of ten 
talents who is false. It is well that we should bring all 
our ambitions to God’s fountains and wash them clear. 
Perhaps in our plan for the future we have reserved the 
smallest place for goodness. It is wise that we should 
alter it. 
Let us be of those of whom the poet says that they— 


“Find out some day that nothing pays but God, 
Served whether on the smoke-shut battlefield, 
In work obscure done honestly, or vote 
For truth unpopular, or faith maintained 
To ruinous convictions, or good deeds 
Wrought for good’s sake, mindless of heaven or hell,” 


Let us covet the true distinction, the praise of God. The 
shout of man is soon hoargened and ended, but God’s wel- 
come is a sweet calm andeternal impetus. If these passages 
teach us nothing else, let them show us how the qualities 
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these men stood for bulk in the eye of Him whose approba- 
tion is more than life. 

For—and of this there is a strong hint here—goodness is 
imperishable. The years had rolled on, but the memory of 
these men lived. But it is not alone the memory, it is far 
more the influence of the good that lives. 


“While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit.” 


The element at the heart of goodness is immortal. You 
cannot set an adequate price on his service who has contri- 
buted a faithful life to the history and progress of his country. 
The memory of a righteous man may be forgotten, but the 
influence of his life is indestructible. Some of the mightiest 
forces at work in human society are forces that baffle identi- 
fication. No consolation can surpass this to the man or 
woman who mourns because the impression of their service is 
soslight. It reveals to them that if they live the life of Christ, 
they are nourished by His Cross; if they strive to serve others, 
however meagre the work of that service, the influence of it 
shall not be lost. What we achieve to-day is largely due to 
the work and influence of those who preceded us. The 
Spirit of God fastens one age to another, and makes the 
gradual process of the ages an upward ascent to the final 
good. I call to mind the lines written by Mrs. Penne- 
father :— 


“One had climbed the rugged mountain side, 

*T'was a bleak and wintry day ; 

The tempest had scattered his precious seed, 
And he wept as he turned away. 

But a stranger hand had watered 
The seed on a distant shore, 

And the labourers now are meeting 
Who had never met before.”’ 
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It is impossible to pass over the implied tribute to the 
power of intercession with God wielded by these men. 
Moses and Samuel were princes in prayer, and were chiefly 
notable for their prayers on behalf of others. 

The real source of strong righteous life is communion 
with the Unseen. There is no bread for the hunger of the 
soul like this manna from heaven. The habit of intercourse 
with the Eternal was the secret of the strength of these 
men. We shall never be strong, strong in God’s service, 
unless our life leans wholly on the ever-near God. You try 
to lead a true life, but your life must have its roots in God 
or it will fail to survive the shocks of tempest. There 
are moments in life when its tests come upon you like the 
terrible tornado came recently upon the now destroyed far 
Western city. If you would stand in the day of pressure 
you must nourish your strength with direct power from on 
high. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. The 
victory which God notes is the victory of goodness. The 
life which God loves to see and to remember is the life of 
goodness. If you would have pure and unfading renown 
you must be good. Nothing else lasts; all temples, except 
the temple of living righteousness, crumble and perish. If 
you would take your part in the evolution and emanci- 
pation which are to end in coronation you must be 
good. If you would be in harmony with the processes 
that are eternal, which strike out into the other and 
holier world, you must be good. To be good you must 
fall in line with Jesus Christ. He reveals what goodness 
is; His cross alone makes goodness possible. His spirit 
alone throws open the door of life to the everlasting 
benediction. 

“And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And let 
him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst 
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come, 


freely. 
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And whosoever will let him take the water of life 


Ten thousand voices fill the air, 
And haunt our common race ; 

They cheer man when his life is fair, 
They chide when it is base ; 

They warn him of the pitfalls dark 
That hunger for his blood ; 

They call him to diviner joys, 
The joys of truth and good. 

Are they but phantom whispers vague, 
Of fancy but the brood ? 

Nay ; these are ministries of Love 
To souls by wrong enticed, 

The melodies of the Eternal Heart, 
The silver voice of Christ. 











Rey, T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS, 


XIV. 


Religion, Theology, and Science. 


By Rev. T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS, Braprorp. 
“Let us know, let us follow on to know the Lord.”—Hos. vi. 3. 


Y purpose is to say a few things from the point of 
view of the practical preacher on religion, theology, 
and science. I shall define briefly what I mean 

by each, and then seek to show some of the ways in 
which all three are related. By “Religion,” I mean the 
sense of God; by “Theology,” the idea of God; by 
“Science,” all organised knowledge. 

Wherever the sense of God is, there is religion, The 
intellectual conceptions may be absurd, the morals may be 
bad, but religion is there. The consciousness in man of a 
Being other than himself and his fellows, and that that 
Being is having to do with him; that God and man are 
related ; the sentiment of an invisible Ruler behind all 
visible things dealing with man is religion. 

And it is practically universal. You find it where there 
is no education, no culture, and co-existent with savagery 
and barbarism, 

Wild wonder at the phenomena of the universe ; the awe 
that comes over the spirit at night ; the strange mystery of 
the dawn; the melancholy that steals into the heart when 
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looking at a lovely landscape; the life and movement of 
things ; the terrible silence that becomes almost speech high 
up among the eternal mountains ; the weird feeling that stirs 
at the moan of the wind; the marvel of all nature; the 
miracle of birth and the mystic coming of the soul; the 
compulsion of death ; and those strange voices in the spirit. 
of man, the command i us which is like the rulership over 
us of someone else; the feeling that we ought to do often 
what we are inclined not to do; the upward look; the 
discontent and urging from within; and the sense of 
dependence and responsibility; these are the sources of 
religion ; these drive men to prayer and sacrifice, to erect 
altars and build temples. And the history of man supplies. 
us with a history of religion in all stages of development, 
from the rudest worship of stocks and stones to the 
communion of Jesus with His Father. 

If this be so, it is evident that man needs something more 
than religion ; a sense of God, a sentiment of the Divine, a 
consciousness of relation to a Supreme Ruler is not enough. 

This is the basis of his religious development, but it is 
only the basis. It marks him as belonging to a higher order 
than the brute, and points to his higher destiny. The man 
who thought there was a spirit in the forest was by that 
thought a higher being than the beast that was not capable 
of it. But while religion in this primary sense of the con- 
sciousness of the divine marks man off from the animal, it 
does not mark off the good man from the bad man, for a 
man is not necessarily good because he has it ; nor does it 
mark off the savage from the civilised, it is precisely the 
thing that is common to both. 

The difference between men, and between periods of 
development, is in the interpretation put upon this re- 
ligious consciousness and the facts presented to it. This 
interpretation is theology. The idea which man forms of” 
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God, his conception of Him is the main thing in his 
theology. - And it is this that decides the character of 
his religion. The sense of God gives him religion, but the 
idea of God decides what sort of religion it is. Religion 
is touch with invisible Reality, theology is our concept of 
the nature of that Reality ; to religion the world is symbolic, 
theology is our reading of the meaning of the symbol ; the 
one is an experience, the other is the theory of the experience, 
the one is a fact of consciousness, the other a mental con- 
struction of the meaning of that fact. It is little or no use 
discussing which of these is the more important. There is 
a modern habit springing up of emphasising religion and 
despising theology. But there cannot be religion without 
theology any more than there could be theology without 
religion. Man is never all feeling and no thought, or all 
thought and no feeling. Hé cannot have the sense of God 
without forming ideas about Him—v.e., having a theology. 
The only question is whether his theology shall be reason- 
able or unreasonable, wise or unwise, as adequate as may be, 
or crude. Now, while religion—z.c., the religious conscious- 
ness, supplies the material for theology, it is thevlogy that 
creates religions—makes the difference between one religion 
and another. The same facts of experience have been so 
differently interpreted that, while religion is one, religions 
are many. When Hmerson says, “God builds His temple in 
the heart on the ruins of churches and religions,” he means 
the temple of the religious consciousness. It is very in- 
structive to trace back all religions to their origin in the 
same experience, but the conclusion by no means follows 
that therefore all religions are of equal value, nor is what 
Mr. H. Spencer calls the universal element in religion— 
universal in the sense of being common to all—by any 
means the one important thing. It is not possible to have 
a simple religion in the sense of a religion without a 
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theology. To have only a simple silent reverence for an 
absolute mystery, a complete unknown, is not possible. A 
man cannot even revere in silence without thinking and 
forming some conceptions of the object of his reverence. 
To get into a state of contemplation, or submission, or com- 
munion without thoughts and ideas is a feat which no one 
has yet accomplished; the only question is whether the 
thoughts shall be sane or insane, potent or impotent, and 
the ideas wise or foolish. 

And this is a question of tremendous importance. It is 
not enough to be religious men ; we must inquire, too, what 
sort of religion we have; to have the sense of God is far 
from being enough; our idea of what God is, is of great 
importance. Indeed, a strong sense of God unaccompanied 
by a reasonable idea of God has often been the driving force 
of the maddest fanaticisms of the world. 

In the old Assyrian inscriptions you may read to-day how 
the kings of that country went to battle commanded and 
supported and blest by Assur, their god. So it was in Israel. 
The Hebrew warrior wielded his weapon at the word of 
Jehovah and perpetrated horrors in His name. Read the 
137th Psalm. There was a strong sense of relation to God 
in those people; they were His; far from home He still 
cared for them. This strong consciousness of relation to 
God is religious intensity. But read on: “O daughter of 
Babylon, thou art to be destroyed; happy shall he be that 
taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones ”’—it 
was bad theology. The idea of God was too narrow, too 
exclusively national. 

Read the history of the Spanish Inquisition and you 
will come to two conclusions—viz., that it was atrociously 
cruel, and that it was intensely religious; it was a sincere 
service of God, but how terribly mistaken! There was 
deep religious fervour and enthusiasm, but a wretched 
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theology, an idea of God that made man the murderer 
of man. 

It was sincere religion, but bad theology, that slew the 
innocent beasts for sacrifice in Israel; a strong sense of 
God, but a false idea of Him, made the father lead his son 
to the pyre to be burnt; brought parents to pass their 
children to Moloch through fire; and sent the people of 
India to cast themselves under the Juggernaut, and to give 
themselves to be burned on the banks of the Ganges. We 
are assured that the present Sultan of Turkey is a man of 
strong religious convictions, with a strong sense of very 
specific relation to God—most of us would say that he needs 
to revise his idea of God. The religious consciousness 
supplies the force and the motive power, but it is the 
theology, the idea of God, which largely decides how and 
where that force shall act and that power operate. 

Here lies the unspeakable importance of theology. The 
religious nature of man puts at the disposal of his ideas, so 
to speak, an immense power, a power which a false theology 
can direct into works of indescribable cruelty and destruc- 
tion, and which a true theology can engage in the establish- 
ment of a universal brotherhood and a great redemption. 
No soldiers can fight with such terrific ardour as those who 
are driven to battle by religious convictions. This is why, 
of all wars, religious wars are the most cruel; of all perse- 
eutions, religious persecutions are the most relentless. Man 
has not as much force for any cause as for his religion, the 
religious power in him is stronger than any other. And 
this is at the command, so to speak, of his theology. It 
will raze the fair city to the ground, burn villages, put men 
and women and children to horrible deaths by the hundred, 
if the idea commands it so; or if the idea be different, it 
will provide an army of saviours who will face danger and 
endure hardship to befriend the outcast, and put an arm of 
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love around the fallen ; there is nothing like it for building 
hospitals and manning life-boats and lifting the poor from 
the pit. In all works of mercy and love there is no inspi- 
ration so forceful and enduring as that of religious feeling, 
under the guidance of a true theology. A strong sense of 
God, governed by a false idea of Him, is the most destruc- 
tive of all forces; but intense religious feeling, controlled by 
large, wise, true thoughts of God, is the most beneficent 
power at work in the whole range of human activities. 

I have spoken of effects on a somewhat large scale. But 
without any terrific violence, without war or revolution, in 
the quiet walks of ordinary life, strong religious feeling with 
an unenlightened theology causes division and estrangement, 
narrowness and rancour, which are great hindrances to per- 
sonal development and social progress. 

It is not insignificant that “ the odium theologicum ” has 
become a phrase ! 

We know the harsh feelings often entertained and the 
harsh things often said by men of one another because a 
narrow idea commands the power of the religious nature. 

Three and a half centuries ago a deep, intense religious 
movement arose in Germany and other countries. It is 
most pathetic to see the early division in the ranks of the 
Protestant party itself, in the controversy between Luther 
and Zwingli, because Luther had the idea that Christ had 
spoken a certain word which was to be literally understood 
and obeyed : “Take, eat, this is my body.” When it was 
pointed out that the literal body of Christ could not be in 
more than one place at one time, Luther said God’s word 
was above all mathematics! Because Zwingli could not 
agree, Luther could not shake hands or recognise him as a 
Christian brother. Here is a poor bit of theology creating 
division between those who should have fought side by 
side. 
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How many times since have brothers failed to be brothers 
because an unenlightened theology divided them ? 

And this word “ unenlightened” brings me to the con- 
sideration of the relation of science to theology and religion. 
Let me repeat what I mean here by science. I mean all 
organised knowledge—not of the physical world only, but 
also of man and of history. I am thinking not only of such 
sciences as astronomy and geology, but also of the science of 
psychology, and of ethics. I mean, again let me say, all 
organised knowledge of the world, of man’s nature, and his 
history, not forgetting that the history of mankind must 
include the history of the prophet, and the seer, and of Jesus 
Himself. 

Now in what relation does this knowledge stand to 
theology? It should be, I hold, the basis of it. How 
can we know God except in what He has done? Natural 
theology, if in “natural” you include man, is the only true 
theology. By careful observation of the forces at work in 
the world—material, moral, spiritual—you discover their 
laws—z.e., the order in which they work; these laws are 
God’s will and way. From these, therefore, we must get 
our idea of God, our theology. And as this knowledge is a 
growing thing, theology too must grow; as this science 
expands, theology too must expand; the larger our world, 
the larger our idea of God. 

There was a time when man’s ignorance allowed the 
notion of frequent interference in the sphere of nature on 
the part of God and also of the devil. Storms have been 
attributed to the direct interference of God to punish 
sinners. Luther, on the other hand, believed them to be 
the work of the devil to annoy saints. The modern con- 
ception of the world which science gives us is that of an 
ordered universe in which such interferences do not occur. 
And theology must be revised to come into line with it. 
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This is partly done, and we must go on doing it. There 
was a time when the remedy for a pestilence was a prayer 
meeting ; now we know that it lies in the proper observa- 
tion of the laws of health, and instead of a prayer meeting 
we call together the sanitation committee and there is a 
business meeting. Is this less religions? Not necessarily. 
There may be quite as deep and as strong a sense of God in 
it, with a much truer idea of how He works, and what His 
order is. Does it appear as if we betake ourselves to the 
doctor instead of to God? I would remind you of the 
advice of Ecclesiasticus : “ Let him that sinneth against his 
Maker fall into the hands of the physician.” But what of 
the physician ? ‘The Lord hath created him.” So that 
we leave God only to come back to Him in a wiser way, the 
way of His own appointment. 

One of the Puritans wrote a book on the “Cause and 
Cure of Earthquakes.” Sin was the cause and faith the 
cure. Poor Japan! Are we less religious than the 
Puritan because we cannot prescribe faith as a cure for 
earthquakes? The difference between us is not that we 
have a poorer religion but a better theology. 

When the new astronomy, was formulated, theology op- 
posed it. Why? Because it necessitated a new idea of 
how God had done His work, and that always seems for 
the time a denial of God. But the new astronomy was 
established, and theology had to come round. And this is 
what it must always do. It need not hurry, but it should 
not over-delay. Large generalisations are not changed in 
a day, nor should they be; but excessive stubbornness in 
reconstruction should be avoided as much as undue haste. 
If the scientist can do for evolution what he did for the 
new astronomy, theology must come round now as it did 
then, even though our doctrines of the fall of man and 
the nature of redemption should have to be recast. 
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Theology, indeed, is related to general culture, to moral 
and social conditions. The general intellectual condition, 
the moral qualities, and the social ideals all tell in the 
formation of theology. Mr. Lecky has pointed out how 
Catholic art from the twelfth century onwards undertook 
to make portraits of God. What were they like? In 
Italy, Spain, and the Ultramontane monasteries of France, 
He was represented mostly as a Pope; in Germany, as 
an Emperor; in England and most of France, as a 
King. This is only an illustration of what men had 
ever done, built upon their prevailing ideas their concep- 
tion of God, and of the fact that the age is reflected in 
the theology. The main body, however, in every age be- 
longs, intellectually and institutionally, to the previous 
age, while an advanced section is preparing for the com- 
ing age. Drop into history in any time of progress, and 
you find it so. And the wise theologian will always be 
ready to remodel his theology after the best knowledge 
attainable. 

All true science is a finding of God; all inquiry into 
the order of the world, the life of man and mankind, is 
an investigation of the ways of God. Here in His world, 
and in our souls, and in the history of the race, are we 
to find our idea of God; not in achievements only, but 
in ideals and aspirations too. Here it is that God reveals 
Himself—this nature is revelation; this order is the 
Divine mind; this man is God’s Son. 

So far as religion is concerned, science is pretty neutral ; 
it does not give it, it does not take it away; but science 
should be the light of theology; our knowledge of God’s 
work must give us our idea of God’s nature, and must 
correct and enlarge that idea from time to time. Culture 
and intelligence must tell us as best they can how things 


have been made, and how they are governed, and what they 
12 
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are; theology must build on these facts, and religion will 
consecrate the whole. 

Let us accept the view of the world which the best 
knowledge yields us, and think of God as having made it 
so, and direct all ae power of the religious nature into 
His service. 

A strong sense of God’s presence, a right idea of God’s 
work and nature, planted in an earnest moral life, will ‘be 
fruitful in righteousness and mercy ; strong and tender at 
the same time, it will combine zeal and charity, enthu- 
siasm and generosity, and hasten the time when the prayer 
of our hymn shall be answered :— 


“Come, kingdom of our God, 
Sweet reign of light and love, 
Shed peace and hope and joy abroad, 
And wisdom from above. 


“Soon may all tribes be blest 
With fruit from life’s glad tree, 
And in its shade like brothers rest, 
Sons of one family.” 











XV. 
The Mystery of Unbelicf. 


By Rev. OWEN THOMAS, M.A., Lonpon. 
“ And He marvelled because of their unbelief.” —MaArK vi. 6. 


E only read twice in the Bible that Jesus marvelled 

—at the faith of the centurion, and at the unbelief 

of the Nazarenes. Faith and unbelief, these were the two 

great things in the eyes of the Saviour. The trivial things 

which astonish us, the mean, petty events which surprise 

and call forth our admiration had no effect whatever upon 

Him ; the two states of mind, or rather let me say the 

two dispositions or attitudes of the soul which touched 

the Master to admiration or grief, respectively, were—faith 
and unfaith. 

How homely it is to read in this chapter of Jesus re- 
turning to “His own country.” Some of us know the 
mixed feelings which possess us as we pay a flying visit 
to the old ancestral home. We are glad enough to go, 
and yet we are not sorry to leave. It is the old home 
and yet it is not. The surroundings are the same—the 
neighbouring hill, the quiet, purling brook, the village 
green, and even the old dwelling-house are the same ; 
but, alas! where are the old faces that used to greet 

12* 
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us? Where are those who clasped us so warmly and 
affectionately ? 


“© for a touch of the vanished hand, 
And the sound of the voice that is still.” 


It must have been with some degree of sadness that 
Jesus entered Nazareth. There was one face missing, 
whom we are too apt to forget, that of Joseph. In all 
probability the holy family at Nazareth lost him early, 
but Jesus could never return to that home without tender 
sacred recollections of one who had been as an earthly 
father to Him. 

Besides this, the remembrance of a former visit to Na- 
zareth still clung to Jesus. The people of Nazareth had 
rejected Him at the commencement of His public minis- 
try with unspeakable rage and contempt. After they 
had listened to Him in the synagogue, although every 
one wondered at’ “the gracious words which proceeded out 
of His mouth,” yet, strange to say, we read: “And all 
they in the synagogue, when they heard these things, 
were filled with wrath, and rose up, and thrust Him 
out of the city, and led Him on to the brow of the hill 
whereon their city was built, that they might cast Him 
down headlong.” That was the treatment the Saviour 
received from His own fellow-townsmen when a young 
man beginning His public ministry. 

And now He comes again to Nazareth. By this time 
He has made a name for Himself. He has reached the 
zenith of fame and the pinnacle of popularity. His name 
is a household word and his deeds are on every lip. He 
is instinctively led to pay a visit to Nazareth, to visit the 
people among whom He had spent thirty years of quiet, 
tranquil life. The place, too, has a unique charm for 
Him. He must have loved these Nazarenes with a 
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peculiar affection. His fame and popularity had preceded 
Him. His mighty deeds are household words. His dis- 
ciples accompany Him and form a body-guard around 
Him. They enter Nazareth noiselessly and without the 
least display or ostentation, remaining until “the Sab- 
bath day” before entering the synagogue. Then Jesus 
takes. His place in the synagogue as a Teacher. As they 
listen the crowd is astonished, saying: “ From whence 
hath this man these things? and what wisdom is this 
which is given unto Him, that even such mighty works as 
these are wrought by His hands? Is not this the car- 
penter, the son of Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, 
and of Juda, and Simon? and are not His sisters 
here with us? And they were offended at Him. 
. . And He could there do no mighty work, save 
dat He laid His hands upon a few sick folk, and healed 
them. And He marvelled because of their unbelief.” 
Now the subject to which I wish to call your attention 
is the Mystery of Unbelief. Whatever the difficulties are 
connected with faith, those arising from unfaith are con- 
siderably greater and more numerous. Consider : 


I. Jt was the unbelief of those who had the best pos- 
sible opportunity of knowing Jesus.—Now, who were these 
people who did not believe on Him? Who but those 
who were His contemporaries at Nazareth! They had 
been brought up with Him in the same village. Some of 
them had attended the same village school with Him. 
They had played with Him at the same games. They had 
seen Him, and met with Him, and conversed with Him 
again and again. They were perfectly familiar with Him— 
they knew Him intimately. They had witnessed His holy 
boyhood, they had noticed His saintly youth and pure man- 
hood. It is, doubtless, very true that when Jesus was in 
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their midst He was so human, so natural, that they did not 
notice anything exceptional in Him save the fact that 
they could not point to any outburst of temper on His 
part, any wrong word which He ever uttered, any wicked 
deed which He had done. 

How was it then that they did not believe on ‘Hit j ? 
One word explains it all—prejudice ; prejudice arising out 
of familiarity. What a terrible thing familiarity is! 
_ Think of a youth born and bred on the hillside in the 
midst of nature’s charms, face to face with beauty of the 
most exquisite and gorgeous type, gazing every day of his 
life upon scenery of such wildness that it completely batiles 
description, and yet he is blind, dull, insensible to it all, 
whilst those of us who live in the great towns and cities 
are ready to fall on our knees and half worship the gran- 
deur and loveliness of nature and are positively thrilled at 
the very sight of them as they come into view. 

Now, the people of Nazareth, in consequence, were full 
of prejudice. Jesus’ nearness to them was their great 
stumbling-block. Says one: “It is hard to believe in the 
supremacy of one whom circumstances marked as our 
equal, and to admit the chieftainship of one who started 
side by side with us.” The people of Nazareth must have 
felt this. It is very hard for people to believe that any- 
one with whom they were at one time perfectly familiar, 
one whom they remembered in his early, undeveloped — 
years, exhibiting no extraordinary talent, showing no ex- 
ceptional signs of coming greatness—it is hard for people 
to believe that these men can turn out to be men of great 
genius and ability. If it is not the familiarity which 
breeds contempt, it is certainly the familiarity which does 
not foster admiration. “Is not this the carpenter, the 
son of Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, and of J uda, 
and Simon? and are not His sisterswith us? . . .” The 
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names of the sisters are not given. Their names were not 
worth recording, poor souls! That was Eastern, Jewish. 
Woman was a nonentity. The world, I am pleased to 
think, has become very much wiser, has advanced very 
considerably, has made very great strides since then. One 
of the marked features of our age is that it has recognised | 
that women have a place, and a very large place, too, in 
the conduct of affairs both in the world and in the 
Church. 

Now, we open our eyes in astonishment when we read 
about these Nazarenes. We are no less than horrified to 
think that they, of all people, should disbelieve, mistrust 
Him. Now, I want you to forget these Nazarenes for a 
while, and I wish to come nearer home. There are hun- 
dreds of people living to-day who are guilty of this self- 
same thing. They are perfectly familiar from their very 
infancy with this same Jesus. Is it not so? You can 
answer almost every question put to you with regard to Him. 
You know His human history even better than you know 
the history of your own country. You can trace the foot- 
steps of Jesus from His cradle to Calvary, from Calvary to 
Olivet. His miracles and parables you have at your fingers’ 
ends. You are acquainted with His great discourses. You 
have not forgotten the sermon on the mount—the great 
sermon of His life, the most, searching, convincing, perfect 
sermon that ever fell from the lips of man. And you have 
not forgotten the parable of the Prodigal Son, the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, and the parable of the Lost Sheep. 
And some of His great, deep, universal words have clung to 
you and have become interwoven into the very texture of 
your nature. 

Now, you know Jesus as well as anyone can know Him 
who merely studies His life and familiarises himself with 
His words. And yet you believe not. Why? Because 
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that is to know Christ after the: flesh. To know Christ 
after the flesh is to know Him merely as a human charac- 
ter—to know His works and words; to know as we 
know any other good and great man. But you do not 
know Christ aright when you have merely done that. 
You must know Him after the spirit. You must be 
able to say with the great Apostle to the Gentiles: 
“Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet 
now henceforth know we Him no more.” You must 
know Him after the spirit. And how can you know 
Him after the spirit? By entering into personal relation- 
ship with Him. Now I want to point out that it is just 
here that Christianity differs from every other religion. 
If you were to ask me, What is Christianity ? I would 
answer, Faith in a certain person—Jesus Christ. And by 
faith J mean unreserved committal, because to commit 
myself to Him is to commit myself to God. Faith in Him 
(Christ) is faith in God—union with Jesus is union with 
God. That was the Christianity of Paul; listen to his 
experience: “ For I know whom I have believed.” “TI 
know.” Oh, the certainty of it! He does not say: I think, 
I hope, I imagine I know. There is no “if,” “but,” 
“perhaps,” ‘‘peradventure.” “JI know and am persuaded 
(convinced) that He is able to keep that which I have 
committed to Him against that day.” And Paul had 
committed himself, his all, to Him. He had handed 
himself over to Christ ; transferred himself, surrendered 
himself. 

So that I want you, many of you, to feel that you are 
not Christians merely because you know a great deal about 
Christ ; because you can stand a pretty tough examination 
in His life and history. Many of you know enough to 
be saved ten times over, if salvation came that way. But it 
does not. We are not Christians until we are thorough 
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believers ; until we have cast our all upon Christ ; until we 


have transferred, committed, surrendered ourselves fully to 
Him. 


Il. Jt was the unbelief of those who acknowledged the 
Divine wisdom and authority of Jesus—*“ And many hear- 
ing Him were astonished, saying, From whence hath this 
man these things ? and what wisdom is this which is given 
unto Him ?” They go a step further—not only had they 
the best possible opportunity of knowing Him, but these 
people admitted, frankly, freely, fully, the wisdom of His 
teaching. And there can be no doubt from the earnest, 
impressive manner in which He spoke to the people, and the 
way in which they listened, that He spoke to their con- 
sciences, and that their consciences within them bore witness 
that He was speaking the truth. They must have felt that 
they were in the presence of one the like of whom had never 
spoken to them before. This was the general verdict of the 
people everywhere. After the sermon on the mount we 
read : “ And they were astonished at His doctrine, for He 
taught them as one having authority and not as the 
scribes.” This was the unanimous opinion of the people. 
And the rulers were really of the same mind and were com- 
pelled to say, “ Never man spake like this man.” Priests 
and people, high and low, scribes and pharisees, in their 
heart of hearts, deep down in their inmost being, acknow- 
ledged the wisdom and were amazed at the boldness, the 
authoritativeness of His message. 

And there are people still who come to hear the Gospel 
because they believe the Gospel to be what it verily is, “ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” If they do not 
believe this, why then do they come to hear the Gospel at 
all? Why do they listen so eagerly, so readily, so atten- 
tively ? The answer is, that the Gospel finds a response in 
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their hearts. In other words, they acknowledge its wisdom 
and its authority. Ah! is not this true? Though the 
Gospel message actually condemns you, you know that its 
message is one of wisdom. The Gospel is the wisest word— 
the Divinest utterance that has ever yet been spoken to the 
world—and although it makes great demands on us, we 
acknowledge that these claims are perfectly just. 

Men sometimes compare the Saviour, the Founder of our 
religion—the true religion—with Mohammed and Gautama. 
Now, my friends, these men ought not to be mentioned the 
same day as Jesus Christ. Mohammed and Gautama would 
have been among the last to have made the demands which 
Jesus made. Now, Mohammed (as you know) was the 
founder of Islam. But the place which Mohammed filled 
in Mohammedanism is by no means similar to that which 
Jesus Christ holds in Christianity. Mohammed was an 
Arabian prophet. He did not assume more than any 
other Old Testament prophet from the time of Moses to 
that of Malachi. Mohammed declared that he was a pro- 
phet, that he spoke in the name of the Lord, that he 
uttered the message of God. 

Now, the demands which Jesus makes upon us are 
greater than those which the founder of any other religion 
makes. And in the very greatness of His demands I see 
the proof of His Divinity. Now, Jesus made greater 
demands than Mohammed or Gautama. He claimed more, 
He made, larger claims, and consequently He makes greater 
demands on our faith. Jesus Christ is greater than a 
prophet, greater than any false or even true prophet. He 
claims to be greater than Moses, Isaiah, and Daniel. These 
spoke in the name of the Lord, they bore the burden of the 
Lord, but here is one greater than Moses, greater than 
Isaiah, greater than Daniel. “The Word became flesh.” 
When Jesus speaks all the wisdom of God is in the 
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words He utters, the fulness of the Godhead dwells in 
Him bodily. This Man makes great demands on our 
credulity. If you trust Him, if you believe on Him 
with all your heart, if you commit yourself to Him, you 
shall see that His demands are neither unjust nor un- 
reasonable. 

Let me remind you that thousands of men as able, as 
gifted, as clear-headed, as intelligent, have trusted Jesus, 
and they have not been disappointed. Some of the greatest 
philosophers, men of strong intellectual force, men who 
far surpassed their contemporaries, have been believers in 
Jesus of Nazareth : Sir Isaac Newton, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, and John Locke. Some of the sublimest poets of 
any age have trusted themselves to Jesus: John Milton, 
William Wordsworth, Robert Browning. Some of the 
most distinguished statesmen who ever governed the affairs 
of this or any other nation have been professed followers 
and disciples of Christ: Edmund Burke, George Canning, 
William Ewart Gladstone. He who could put forth such 
claims as Jesus did, and could obtain a response to those 
-claims in the experience of the finest intellects of the world, 
must assuredly be Divine, must indeed be “the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world.” 

To some of you who are still unbelievers, I would fain 
speak “the truth in love.” Is it not true that you 
acknowledge Jesus Christ to be the Son of God; you admit 
that He is the Messiah ; you own that He is the Saviour of 
the world; you grant that He has come to seek and to save 
that which is lost? Your reason, your conscience, your 
judgment, your enquiry into the words and character of 
the Saviour lead you to believe that He is the Son of God— 
“but, but ye will not go unto Him that ye might have 
life.’ Hitherto ye have not submitted to His authority. 
Oh, my friends, is not such unbelief as I have depicted a 
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great mystery? To me it is Peres that men can con- 
ecde so much, and yet withhold so much. They assent to 
Christ’s claims, but they do not yield to them. They 
acknowledge the wisdom of His words, but they do not. 
obey them. When Jesus says, “Come unto me 

and I will give you rest,” they feel that He who speaks ee 
them has a right to utter them, but they do not go to 
Him. They are restless and feverish, perturbed and dis- 
turbed, agitated and excited, yet (marvellous to relate) they 
will not seek rest, calm, and peace in Jesus Christ, the 
hope of the world. 


III. Jt was the unbelief of those who had ample evi-- 
dence of His supernatural power.—* That even such mighty 
works are wrought by His hands.” These villagers had 
heard from trustworthy eye-witnesses what Jesus had done- 
in other parts. His fame as a wonder-worker had gone 
before Him. It may have been that they had heard of 
the miracle of healing the man with a withered hand, the 
healing of the paralytic, the expulsion of the legion of 
devils out of the madman who dwelt among the tombs, 
the miracle of stilling the storm on the Sea of Galilee, and 
many other works ‘which Jesus did. They had heard of 
these by men and women who were always so trustworthy 
that to deny these miracles was impossible. Besides this, 
even in Nazareth, “He laid His hands upon a few sick 
folk and healed them,” although the morai atmosphere was 
so dense that He could not do any great, conspicuous,. 
commanding miracle. “He could there do no mighty 
work.” 

Now, what I want to prove to a demonstration is that 
these people were unbelievers in spite of the most over- 
whelming array of facts, the most abundant evidence to- 
the Divine, supernatural power of Jesus. 
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And the same is still true. Men are literally flooded 
with all manner of evidence as to the saving, sanctifying 
power of the Gospel. The evidence of history has con- 
vinced them of the fact that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
“the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.” History is ‘full of illustrations of its power. The 
conquests of the Cross is one of the most interesting, 
instructive and convincing chapters in history. Oh, how 
the grace of God, the all-powerful love of Jesus Christ, His 
Son, has subdued the human heart, from the day of Saul of 
Tarsus’s conversion to this very day! We have evidences 
of the power of “the truth as it is in Jesus” in all the 
great religious revivals of the ages. Men who were 
steeped in vice, languishing in unbelief, frozen and nar- 
rowed by worldliness—these men succumbed to the appeals 
and entreaties of Divine love. 

Think of what Whitfield and Wesley accomplished in 
England a century ago. They took the gospei to the 
masses, who were perishing in their sin. The people 
listened, repented, believed! And from the moment they 
believed their lives were altered. ‘“ Old things passed 
away” . . . Profane men ceased swearing, drunkards 
gave up the cup, thieves no longer indulged in their secret 
wicked practices, men who lived vicious, corrupt, and 
impure lives “turned unto the Lord,” and were washed, 
cleansed, sanctified by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Have we not heard our fathers bear witness to the 
power and grace of God? ‘We have heard with our ears, 
O God, oar fathers have told us what work Thou didst in 
their days in the times of old. How Thou didst drive out the 
heathen with Thine hand and plantedst them; how Thou 
didst afflict the people and cast them out. For they got not 
the land in possession by their own sword, neither did their 
own arm save them, but Thy right hand and Thine arm, 
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and the light of Thy countenance because Thou hadst a 
favour unto them.” We, too, can translate these words 
with nineteenth century English as the embodiment of our 
experience. 

But some of you need no witnesses from the past. You 
have witnessed God’s doings with your own eyes. You 
are old enough to remember the days of the right hand of 
the Lord, when God was working mightily, gloriously, 
graciously among His people. You have never read history 
aright, you have never studied your own times correctly, 
if you have missed the hand of God in it. 

And why not come nearer home! Have you not (with- 
out reverting to times of religious revivals) noticed the 
gentle, all-subduing power of the Gospel on the hearts of 
friends and neighbours ? Have you not seen men who were 
naturally querulous, petulant, irritable, become gentle, 
patient, forbearing, forgiving ? Have you not known those 
who were subject to paroxysms of passion, to torrents of 
tempestuous fury, become calm, gentle, subdued? Is not 
this the testimony of your own careful, watchful observa- 
tion? You have had ample evidence of the influence of the 
Gospel in the lives of others, in the life of father, mother, 
sister, brother, friend. Surely, the Gospel which did so 
much for them will do much for you also. You refuse to 
believe the Gospel, although you have overwhelming proofs 
of its Divine power! 

It is a serious thing to be an unbeliever; on the other 
hand, a great privilege to be a child of God, for faith will 
enable us to crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts, to 
deny self, to carry our crosses, to flee from worldly lusts, to 
conquer the world, to resist the devil, and to serve God. 
We need not despair in the thick of the battle if we bear in 
mind the victories of faith. Faith has subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained the promises, stopped the 
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mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, turned to flight the armies of the aliens. 
“This is the victory which overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” 

_ O, how great a thing faith is! The man who has a 
grain of it in his heart laughs at impossibilities, and moun- 
tains of difficulties vanish before him. Faith attracted the 
attention and gained the commendation of the Son of 
God Himself. The morals of Socrates, the philosophy of 
Plato, the logic of Aristotle, the orations of Demosthenes, 
the poetry of Homer, were extant in Christ’s days. The 
pyramids of Egypt had been built, the temples of Asia 
had been consecrated, and Rome herself, “the mistress 
of the world,” had been established on her seven hills. 
The battles of Alexander had been fought, and the 
victories of the Czsars had taken place; but Jesus has 
not a single word to say about any one of these. He 
made no comment on the learning, the civilisation, the 
material conquests of the world; but when He saw the 
centurion’s faith He marvelled, declaring, “I have not 
seen so great faith, no, not in Israel.” When the 
woman of Canaan sought and pleaded with Him on 
behalf of her daughter, He answers: “O, woman, great 
is thy faith, be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” And 
when on another occasion a poor, weak, frail, trembling 
woman followed Him in the crowd, muttering to herself, 
“Tf I may but touch His garment I shall be whole,” 
Jesus turned to her, and in response to her poor, weak, 
half-superstitious faith, He says: “ Daughter, be of good 
comfort, thy faith hath made thee whole, go in peace.” 
And when Jesus comes again, when He comes at death, 
when He appears to judge the quick and the dead, this 
is what He will seek—your faith, your confidence, your 
absolute trust. Will He find it? “ When the Son of 
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Man cometh, shall He find the faith on the earth?” He 
will not ask you how much wealth you accumulated, how 
much knowledge you have acquired, how much influence 
you have attained, but how much faith you have, how much 
vital, efficacious, saving faith, faith in the finished work of 
Christ. Let us look unto His face and say tremblingly, 
but confidently, ‘Lord, I believe; help Thou mine un- 
belief.”’ 














Rey. H. ELVET LEWIS. 


XVI. 


Believing the Hngels. 
By Rey. H. ELVET LEWIS, Liane ry. 


“‘ And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all 
the things that they had heard and seen, as it was told unto them.” 
—LUKE ii, 20. 


HEY “returned:” should we not say, that is the 
worst of it? After the bright holiday, to return 
to the tasks of life and its worry ; after the uplifting hymn 
and the inspiring service, to return and stand again in the 
cold airs of the world ; after a glimpse of heaven and sunlit 
ranges, to descend and walk again among the faithless and 
unhealed—is not that the worst of it? Would not the 
Sunday hymn be better were it not for Monday’s tempta- 
tion? Would not the fresh hope of prayer be more desirable 
without the burden that must again be taken up? ‘The 
worst of it ;—or shall we rather say, that is the best of it ? 
““The shepherds returned,” because life is more than the 
vision. The holiday is good, but work is better; to enjoy 
is good, but to endure and impart is better; to sing out of 
the hymnal of hope is well, but the hymns are best when 
they nerve us for the strife. 
So from Bethlehem, city of David, city of humanity’s 


new and only hope, city of the gracious mystery of eternal 
13 
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love—‘“ the shepherds returned.” or life must still go on, 
sheep must be tended and lambs fed ; there are shadows 
yet on the hills, and duty still calls in the fields. .“ Christ 
the Lord” is come not to give shepherds or fishermen 
less to do, but more—much more; more to do, and also 
more strength to do it. Bethlehem is not a “ continuing 
city” to wise men or shepherds; it is only a place to 
rest awhile, and adore the Lord of angels, and start again 
to further the ministries of life. But to have once gone 
“even unto Bethlehem,” and to have seen “this thing 
which is come to pass,” is to possess a secret that makes 
life for ever new. 

“The shepherds returned”—that is the story of the 
actual and the old; they returned, believing the angels— 
that is the song of the ideal and the new. 


J.—THE SHEPHERDS RETURNED. 


They were only shepherds still. In Palestine, as in 
Egypt, the shepherd’s calling was looked down upon. And 
it was in itself hard and lonely and dangerous. That was 
their life before they heard the angels sing; and there was no 
difference after, in the calling and its anxieties and dangers. 
Their neighbours did-not pay them any more respect ; their 
flock did not give them any less trouble. The weakling 
lamb was a weakling still ; the careless sheep would still go 
astray; the wild beasts were no milder. Perhaps in the 
rapture of their singing on the way home they might have 
fancied that the old life, with its hardships and worries, had 
for ever passed away. But a few hours of the actual would 
dispel the illusion. 

In his poem of “The Angel and the Boy,” Browning 
teaches by parable how an angel “left his angel-sphere in 
vain” to take the humble place of a boy following a poor 
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trade in a cell, and repeating “Praise God!” at his task. 
With the dropping of the boy’s voice of praise, 


“Creation’s chorus stopped !” 


The angel’s ideal cannot take the place of man’s actual. 
Nor could the carol of angels and the Supreme Mystery of 
time, absolve the shepherds from returning to their duties. 
The rod and staff must be theirs still; cold nights, and 
premature losses, and blame, and wild beasts will come upon 
them as before. 

We must return, always. No vision of the beauty of 
holiness can make negligence lawful; no high rapture can 
atone for thoughtlessness, unfaithfulness. No man can 
splendidly pray himself out of his responsibility in every-day 
life. Let the father return from God’s Bethlehem to toil 
and earn daily food for his family ; breadwinner he must 
continue to be, though angels have conversed with him. 
Let the mother deal patiently with the faults and sorrows of 
her children, though she may have caught the gleam of 
white wings on the hills; for the mother’s heart must still 
be her law. Let young men and maidens that have joined 
with angels and archangels to praise God in His sanctuary, 
return bravely to the task and the cross. 

“The shepherds returned”; but they would have been 
shallow-hearted had they not inserted something in their life 
that was not there before. Among the soiled leaves there 
must be an illuminated page. They had the same duties to 
perform, but they were not the same men—although it 
should be remembered that these shepherds could not have 
previously been men of dull souls. The very fact of the 
revelation being made to them, proves them to have lived with 
faces heavenward. The angels ignored the priests of Jeru- 
salem, to speak to the children of the fields. The mere 
priestling is nothing to the Eternal Spirit ; the priestly soul 

13* 
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is everything. Devout expectancy attracts revelations. So 
we may feel sure that these shepherds had in them something 
to win angelic confidences, All the more certainly would 
they be better men after the revelation. Lonely nights 
would be lonely again, but hearts’ that carried the deathless 
echo of an angel’s song would never be companionless quite. 
They, too, as we, would know failure and dull hours, 
and all the humbling sorrow of the unattained; but 
Bethlehem could never be all forgotten. We have—God 
knows !—a too easy capacity for wasting the inspiration of 
golden hours. We spend ourselves in the full-toned liturgy 
of our ideals, and then have no heart for the unpleasant duty 
and the unpopular effort. We have no right to go to 
Bethlehem and return as if nothing had happened. Such 
journeys are costly ; if we do not return richer we are very 
much poorer. Some soldiers only made money out of the 
resurrection of Jesus, and themselves liars at the same time ; 
others found in it a power to change the world. What do 
we make of our best moments of prayer, of heavenly com- 
munications, of radiancies of gracious mystery ? Do they 
illumine for us the path of duty, do they scatter our fears, 
do they unite our heart to do God’s will ? 

They were shepherds still; but would they not be more 
kind, more patient, more hopeful? They had heard of a 
“Saviour” ; and though the full significance of the name 
must have been beyond them, it was the dawning of a great 
light. They, too, in their calling had to be saviours; and 
they had found a new Comrade! Poor they were, and 
weak ; but their work involved them in a great partnership. 
He that is saviour to a lamb may so live as to bring the 
Saviour of the world to his side. Frank Buckland on his 
death-bed, speaking of himself, said—*God is so good, so 
very good, to the little fishes ; He will not let their inspector 
suffer shipwreck!” So, from the duties of his own life, 
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had he read until he came to God. And we, reading from 
God the Father, from Christ the Saviour, may come to place 
our whole life in line with the eternal glory. For the light’ 
of Bethlehem shines afar, and in lowly places it is much 
seen. 


I].—Tury BELIEVED THE ANGELS. 


They had heard a carol and a message ; and both seemed 
too good to be true. But they had gone “even unto Bethle- 
hem” to verify them; and they had found that angels speak 
the truth. Brave children of simple faith !—we need their 
courage to-day. We, too, want to be sure of angelic messages. 
The literature of angels, in our world, is not large; they have 
not spoken much, as far as their words are on record; but 
they have said a great deal. They are most evident in the 
first book of the Bible, and the last ; as if they would share 
the responsibility of the entire revelation. In the first, 
one of them vouchsafes the evangelic promise—“ In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” In the last 
book, others of them give the magnificent counterpart of 
that early promise—“The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdom of our Lord, and of His Christ.” 
Angels are large-hearted, and they have a great hope; they 
hope in our cause. And the shepherds say that they are 
reliable. 

The angels had declared the glory of God. Although the 
heavens at night had often before declared to the shepherds 
the glory of God, it had not become a saving Gospel until 
now. The God of the starry heavens was far ; the God of 
the angelic carol was near ; and His glory was greatest when 
nearest. The Child had more of it than the star. He had 
in His creation come after man ; He had in His incarnation 
become man. The incarnation is not the veiling, but the 
outshining of God’s ineffable glory. How much of the 
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mystery was fathomed by the shepherds we cannot tell; but 
enough to “glorify” God—to re-echo the more perfect 
Gloria of the angels. Their happiness was in their fresh 
faith. We have onearth to take the glory of God largely on 
trust ; in heaven they see. The veil between heaven and 
earth became, at Bethlehem, all but transparent ; shepherds 
were made fellow-choristers with angels, in the shining of 
the light. And as we stand within the radiance of the 
Incarnate Glory, we who trust and sing join with those who 
see and sing. 

Angels declared the personal goodness of God; so the 
shepherds, too, “praise” as well as “glorify” God—they 
say He has been good to them. “Unto you,” the angel 
said ; “ Unto ws,” they reply. The glory and the goodness 
make together the message complete. God does not sully 
His glory in being good to us; His love does not com- 
promise His righteousness. He is great enough to become 
man, and be still great. He is good to holy angels; He is 
also good to sinful men. We have not yet learnt the angelic 
carol, unless we know, by experience, how good to us God is. 
Our souls are not meant to be crystals, that flash the light 
exquisitely and keep none of it; rather as flowers that use 
the light to grow livingly beautiful. Bethlehem’s Holy 
Child must be cradled in each heart, before the promise 
of the angel becomes real possession. We are not saved b 
listening to white-winged “ harpers harping on their harps,” 
but by believing what they say. 

The shepherds were happy; their happiness made them 
missionaries. ‘All that they had heard and seen” became 
their song and their message. They did not forget their 
first friends ; they reported their words in Bethlehem ; and 
as they returned, they declared everything had been fulfilled 
“as it was told unto them.” A good audience can do so 
much for a good sermon! Those shepherds of Bethlehem 
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have enriched the world by reporting an angels’ service. 
What would nineteen centuries of Christmas mornings have 
been without the carol preserved by those humble watchers 
of the fields? They heard, they verified, they believed, they 
rejoiced. They quoted their own hearts after quoting the 
angel, and the world waits for that still. Men made happy 
by Christ are His best missionaries ; men who. conquer by 
saying simply, “We cannot but——.”* Their experience 
makes the revelation available. Their very humility makes. 
them dauntless. They never try to verify anything divine, 
except when kneeling. Their highest criticisms are prayers. 
They put Christ to the test by loving Him. They announce 
Him to others by letting Him captivate them. 


“ Dear Lord and Master mine, 
Thy happy servant see ! 
My Conqueror! with what joy divine 
Thy captive clings to Thee! 


“ No bar would I remove, 
No bond would I unbind ; 
Within the limits of Thy love 
Full liberty I find.” 


Shall we, to-day, say that Bethlehem is far, too far ?—that 
“dim tracts of time” have made it impossible for us to: 
journey thither? If we speak so, we have not found the 
Christian secret. Bethlehem monopolises the Child, but not 
the Incarnate Glory; so does Calvary monopolise the cross, 
but not the Sacrifice. To believe the angels, to trust the 
God of the angels, to adore the Lord of the angels, is to 
know more than the shepherds could have learnt. Tor the 
truth deepened in force and beauty as the Child grew to be 
Man, “and dwelt among us—and we beheld His glory, the 
glory as of the Only Begotten of the Father—full of grace 





* Acts iv. 20, 
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and truth.” And the truth became still more profound, and 
gathered all-conquering strength, when the Child in the 
manger became the Sacrifice on Calvary. And “tho’ 
inland far we be,” in dark and lonely places, where the hills 
are taken by great shadows, we have to return to those 
“‘fountain-lights of all our seeing,” which shine from higher 
spaces, which penetrate more deeply into the life of man and 
the sorrow of his sonl—the Incarnation and the Atonement. 
To return, believing the angels, is, for us, the way of salva- 
tion. We shall best verify their words by walking in the 
light of ‘‘a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” To believe 
them is to obey Him. 











Rey. E. GRIFFITH JONES, B.A. 


XVII. 


“aunch out into the Deep!” 


By Rev. E. GRIFFITH-JONES, B.A., 
Mount View CoNnGREGATIONAL CuurcH, Stroup GREEN, N. 


“Now when He had left speaking, He said unto Simon, ‘Launch 
out into’ the deep.’”—LUuUKE vy. 4. (A.V.) 


T is one of the distinguishing features of the miracles of 
our Lord that they are not only deeds of mercy, and 
revelations of Divine love, but parables of the higher 

life. It is in the last-mentioned light that I propose to 
deal with this incident. 

We are on the edge of an ocean of spiritual possibilities, 

a great deep of blessing. Far as eye can reach rolls the tide 
of God’s Truth, and Love, and Life. Above us is the 
infinite sky, around us the morning-glory, behind us the 
night, before us this fathomless fulness of grace. Such is 
-our privilege as Christian men and women. And we? Some 
of us merely dip into the healing waters; others swing 
at anchor just afloat, and there remain; others, in fear and 
trembling, put forth into the shallows, too nervous and 
shorebound to venture into the open. Because we hug 
the beach, we toil all night and catch nothing, and thus, 
when the morning shines around us, the night is still in 
our hearts. Into the midst of our fear and discouragement 
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comes a voice—the voice of the Master fisherman, of one 
who knows, and who has full rights of obedience— 
‘Launch out into the deep! Leave this rock-bound 
shore, these fretful shallows, where breakers roar, and the 
surf ever beats; beyond lie the deep, calm waters, moon- 
drawn, wind-swept, treasure-filled ; and over the horizon 
there lies an undiscovered country of blessed rest for those 
who have the courage and faith to voyage thither. Launch 
out into the deep!” 

Let us try to read this parable with special reference to 
our own needs and times. It seems to be peculiarly applic- 
able to the thought and problems of the present day. 


I. Life is full of unrealised possibilities. 

It is fashionable in many quarters nowadays to speak 
of life as played out. “All the songs,” we are told, 
‘“‘have been sung, and the poems written, and the great 
oratorios composed, and the immortal pictures painted.. 
The opportunities for heroism are well-nigh exhausted. 
Science has nothing new to tell us. Religion is a worn-out 
fancy. Man himself, who was described not long ago as 
the ‘heir of hopes too fair to turn out false,’ is in his sere 
and yellow leaf, and nothing remains for the globe but to 
freeze down slowly into an icy ball, till the sun grows cold, 
and the stars go out in the eternal night.” 

But, thank God, there are other voices, other teachers, 
let the pessimist and the minor poet croak as they may. 
The earth wakes as though she were new-created every 
morning, which breaks as fresh and fair as if untold aeons. 
had not elapsed since the word first rang forth, “ Let there 
be light!” The spring is as green, the autumn as rich 
as when the world was really young. Love awakes at a 
smile and a glance, and rises into power as though each. 
man and woman were the original pair. Little children. 
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are born, and fill new homes with laughter and joy as sweet 
as when Eve gazed with wonder upon her firstborn. 
Nature is bursting with secrets, that peep out of their 
hiding places faster than the human mind can emancipate 
them from their thraldom. There are oceans of truth to be 
explored, heights of heroism to be scaled, songs yet unsung 
that may make all the old seem stale and poor. Man 
stands in one direction at the top of the stairway of life, 
and so far is the last of the series ; but in another direction 
he is but on the first rung of the ladder of his true life, 
which “slopes through darkness up to God.” Man has 
had his day? Why, he has scarcely begun it ; and though 
men grow old and die, the Man that is, is but a puling 
babe to the Man that is to be. Life as a game may be 
“played out”; its serious business has scarcely begun. 
The prologue is hardly over, and the drama is just opening 
into its first great act. What the climax will be—who 
can tell ? 

It is more important than many of us imagine to hold 
steadfastly to our faith in the great future amid so many 
sad and unmanly complaints. A mood of weariness has. 
come over the world of thought. It looks like the weari- 
ness of old age, till we remember that at no age do men 
feel so old and grey as at certain periods of youthful 
melancholy. I think that most men who have lived a. 
healthy moral life feel younger at thirty-five than they did 
at twenty. And I amof the faith that this mood of 
pessimism as to the future of the race and of the world is. 
not a sign of senility, but rather of the self-consciousness 
which precedes some great leap of progress and expansion.. 
Let us cherish a hopeful spirit for the world. It is not in 
the pangs of death, but in the pains of growth. Brighter 
days are in store. New revelations of truth are to come, 
though the old are yet far from being exhausted in their 
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meaning. Prophetic voices lie silent in the future as well 
as in the past. If the first word of revealed truth in the 
Great Book was, “In the beginning—God !” we may be 
sure the last will be, “In the consummation—God !” 
And where God is, there is not death, but life; not old 
age, but youth; not weariness and disappointment, but 
immortality for all that is fair and holy. 

But we need not look so far into the future. Life is full 
of unrealised possibilities in the present. Brethren, the 
man who says that life is flat and stale and unprofitable, 
lacks insight and imagination; he tells us nothing about 
life ; he only passes judgment on his own stupidity. Life 
dull! When there are such treasures at our command ; 
when the world of literature unrolls its boundless wealth 
before our eyes ; when Science tells her fairy tales to us; 
when Music is waiting to thrill us, and Art to awaken 
unspeakable emotions in us, and the Gospel of the blessed 
God spreads its open page about forgiveness, and grace, and 
the new life, before our wondering souls! Life is only dull 
to those who do not know what to make of it. Why, the 
simplicities of experience contain unplumbed depths to most 
of us. How often on some bright morning by the sea- 
shore, or amid a grand mountain landscape, have those 
great words of Emerson kept sounding in my ears: “ Give 
health and a day, and I will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous!”” And how much oftener have those still 
greater words of the Master come to all who will listen : 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God!” 
While the outer heavens are spread so fair above us, and the 
“mystic heaven within ” arches itself over our souls ; while 
the simple pleasures of the family, and of friendship, are 
open to all whose hearts are not cold and dead; while the 
delight of work, the plot-interest of life, and the opportunity 
of tasting the very sweetness of Christ’s joy—the joy of 
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unselfish living—and the privileges of His love and fellow- 
ship, are open to us, what right have we to wail over the 
barrenness of life, and the death of all happiness and great- 
ness? We are the heirs not only of the ages of the past, 
but of God’s love in the present, and of His illimitable 
Kingdom in the future. Why are we so laggard in taking 
possession of our inheritance? “Launch out into the 
deep !” 


If. Life is full of unrealised possibilities—that was our 
first point. en are too content to fall short of these possi- 
bilities—that is our second. 

Though what [ have hitherto said comes from my heart 
as the sober and simple truth, I.am quite sure that not a 
few of you feel as though you had been listening to a 
piece of rhapsody, or a flight of rhetoric. You do not 
realise at all that life is much of a possibility. It is 
drudgery, and prose, and weariness to you. ‘There is no 
poetry, no plot-interest, no romance in the daily round of 
your life. It is made up of trivial, commonplace duties, 
that have lost their attractiveness through much repeti- 
tion. You go to your business in the morning, count up so 
many figures, or write so many letters, or arrange so many 
orders, or make so many business calls, or plough or reap 
the fields, and you come back at night. Or you stop at 
home and superintend the cares of the household and see 
after the daily needs of your little ones, and the comfort 
of your family, and to-morrow you do the same, and the 
day after, till the days are multiplied into months, and 
the months slip into years. Where is the room for high 
possibilities in such an experience as that ? 

There is something very sad in this condition of mind, 
into which so many fall. The narrowing of outlook, the 
fading of romance, the lapsing of hopefulness in life, is a 
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trial beyond most other trials. Of course we must not 
expect that the “early rose” should colour the midday. 
Summer and winter cannot be quite as the spring. We 
must let some of youth’s dreams sink into their grave 
without too many tears. 

But that is one thing. It is quite another to drift into 
the condition I am dealing with—that grey mood in which 
it does not much matter to us what happens, since every- 
thing is equally tasteless and futile. To acquiesce in that 
ids to confess life a dismal failure, and the hopes of our 
young days a mirage on life’s desert. 

We may be sure that the chief reason why so many do 
drift into this state of mind is, as I have already hinted, 
because they do not know how to make the best of life. We 
are taught many subjects at school and college. It is a pity 
that so few of us there, or in the greater school of life, learn 
the true art of living. 

-The-real-trenbleis—hat men are too content with living 
in the shallows of life. They paddle like little children on 
the beach, when they should be beyond the horizon with all 
sails set. They sip, where they should drink deep draughts, 
And so thousands die before they have really tasted of the 
new wine of God, which is mixed in the vintage of His love 


\_ for all His children. 
r (') We are too content to move in the shallows of thought. 


Few of us read any books that make a real tax on our 
faculties. We expect our authors nowadays to bring our 
mental food to the table, not in plain wholesome dishes, as 
did our forefathers, and plenty of them, with “ good 
digestion waiting on good appetite,” but in the form of 
highly-spiced condiments. Most of us must now have even 
our theology interwoven into the texture of a story before 
we will touch it, which accounts for the quality of most of it, 
for how can untrained and often unsympathetic novelists 
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‘deal with the deep things of God ?—and for its weak 
hold on us, for it cannot be grasped in a mood 
of mere indolence and frivolity. Few, indeed, make 
it a rule even once a year to wrestle with a really - 
great subject, and commune, as in duty bound, with one 
of the master-minds of the ages, refusing to let him go 
till he has blessed them with the best that is in him. How 
few in our average congregations encourage their ministers 
to deal with the mighty truths of the Gospel in a worthy 
way, and lead them into the profound mysteries of the Faith, - 
till these lay hold of the roots of our being. e 
unbelief of the times comes of dilettante preachings“which 
tickles the fancy, and lightly ruffles the emotions, but which 
leaves the intellect untouched, and the heart hungering for 
the bread of life. When people come“to church protesting 
that they are too wearied by the-week’s work to think, when 
they ask only for “ soothing“Inixtures ” of comfort moistened 
with cheap sentimentynd go to sleep if anything better is 
offered to them, if it any wonder that their faith so often 
goes to wreck on the jagged rocks of hard experience and 
bitter_.trial, or gets stranded in the shallows of a silly 
scepticiss2 This was not how our forefathers were built 
up in the most holy Faith of the Son of God, or developed 
those spiritual thews that turned the world upside down, or 
fed the heroism that went smiling into battle and martyrdom. 
“* Milk for babes,” but “strong meat” for men! coal 
C®)Is not our social intercourse liable to the same charge of ~) 

shallowness ? 

CWhen men and women meet, what do they talk about ? 
Are the trivialities in which most of us indulge, the nothings 
of ordinary conversation, the petty details of the weather 
and of business, the surface drift of passing events—are 
these the topics that immortal beings are to be limited to in 
the hours of their communion and fellowship? Akt when 


: 


j 
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. sometimes we break through these poor conventions, and 


get to heart-grips with one another, how the barriers of 
personality are rent, and soul looks on soul, till the nether 
deeps are upheaved, and the upper snows sweep into sight ! 
: : hidd ; 

behind those masks we call faces. It is the highest funetion 
of language to enable us to discover the sow/ to one another ; 

and when we use it as an instrument of concealment instead 
of revelation, we do a grievous injury to e ‘other, and 
insult the greatness that slumbers in the PEE man. 
“We are as elastic as the gas of gunpowdep;” writes a great 
thinker, ‘and a senténce in a book, or, 4 word dropped in 
conversation, sets free our fancy, and #fstantly our heads are 
bathed with galaxies, and our feet Afead the floor of the pit. 

And this benefit is real, because we are entitled to these 
enlargements, and once haying passed these hounds shall 
never again be quite the miserable pedants we were.” When 
we remember this, and, ontinue to exchange merely surface 
thoughts and emotions, which this moment come, and the 
next are gone, like the shadows left by clouds, is it any 
wonder that social intercourse is often so flat and stale and 
unprofitable to us, and that we long for privacy as our only 
chance of coming into acquaintance with our real selves ? 
I amaiot pleading for a sad and sober-sided kind of life, full 
afintensity-and-sembreness, There is time for banter, and 
fun, and the play of the lightest fancies in thought and 
conversation. But there are deep pools in every bubbling 
brook ; and there are deeps of confidence, and fountains of 
pure, sweet, serious thought, that should have their place in 
all our friendships, and even our acquaintanceships. We 
should meet, sometimes at least, like the children of the 


Great King. 


“ls not our religion, too, in danger of shallowness? Are 
we not in peril of making this richest experience a common- 
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place—a mean, wooden, mechanical department of life, 
instead of the air in which the soul draws breath, the 
illimitable sea on which it voyages to a better land? Alas, 
how uninteresting most men’s religion appears from the 
outside! How unattractive to those who stand on life’s 
beaten highway, and watch us Christians passing by! That, 
too, is because we do not put its deeper truths to the test. 
We skirt the shore, and live among the breakers, and handle: 
our little cock-boats as though in perpetual fear of ship- 
wreck. We are afraid of taking to the deep water. The 
world is suffering in religion from amateur Christians—half- 
consecrated, half-doubtful, full of double-mindedness in all 
their ways. Here and there we find souls who have made 
the “ great venture,” who have put themselves wholly under 
the “power of an endless life,” and who are, therefore, no 
* longer babes, but full-grown men and women in Christ 
Jesus ;+and when the worst and most worldly see them, = 
bend the knee in involuntary homage. 


III. Life is full of unrealised possibilities. Men are too 
content to fall short of these. So far we have gone together. 
There is one more step suggested in our text; that it is the 
desire and mission of Jesus, the world’s Redeemer, to make 
our lives not a mere possibility, not a contented and ignoble 
failure, but a grand realisation. 

His call here was not to those in the great waters to come 
in and anchor themselves in a sheltered bay, but to those 
lingering on the ocean’s marge to lift anchor and venture 
into the open. How His message has been misconstrued by 
the fearful and they of little faith! Peter demurred to 
this command, on the ground that he had already spent 
the night in the inhospitable deep, and had caught nothing 
He forgot that to be there alone and without a guide was a 
very different thing from having Christ with him. And 
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many who have spent the night of their waywardness in the 
deep of human passion, and have been driven into the shelter 
of the Church, have been terrified when the call has come to 
them to venture back again into the restless sea of life. 
“‘ Master,” they cry, thinking of their barren, wasted life, 
“we toiled all night and took nothing.” But it is one 
thing to be lost in the darkness and the tempest without 
Christ ; it is another thing to venture out with Him in the 
bright morning, and brave the ocean under His guidance. 
No ; the Church is not meant to be a harbour of refuge for 
baffled and beaten mariners; it is meant to be a port from 
which we move out into life all sails set, with the Master- 
pilot on board, that we may do and dare great things in 
His name, and for His sake. The Christian life is not 
meant to be a coward’s castle, a cell in which to immure our 
highest energies, a cross on which to impale our best powers. 
Jesus only tells us to crucify our dusts, that the soul may be 
free to live ; to bind our passions, that the heart might have 
room to expand; to control the animal, that the spirit 
might enter into the liberty of the children of God. He means 
us to live a richer, not a poorer life. It is hard to get men 
to believe and to act on this. We think in these times with 
envy of the days of Good Queen Bess, when the cry of 
Westward Ho ! thrilled the nation to the quick, and when 
the love of adventure and the spirit of colonisation that 
slept in her heart were called forth, which have made her 
to-day a true “mother of nations.” America had existed 
from times immemorial, and her existence had been known 
for a century ; but the watchword was wanting. How is it 
that the Saviour’s watchword—Heavenward Ho !—“The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand !—has been so slow to strike 
our imagination with its thrill and quickening power ? 
The New Testament is full of the ecstasy of a new 
discovery, the glow of a surprising hope, and the early Church 
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rose under its inspiration like a phoenix out of the ashes 
of a world’s despair. But in the later ages the fires of faith 
and the glow of hope died down again, and during the dark 
ages a chill of cowardice and disappointment fell on her, 
from which she has not yet fully recovered. 

Set amid the manifold awakenings of the present day, / 
when man is realising for the first time his sovereignty 
over Nature, and entering into his inheritance of knowledge 
and power, is there not a new call for us to go in and 
possess the promised land of the Spirit? Is it not time 
for us courageously to set about applying the Gospel to the 
sores and sorrows of the age, without the misgivings that 
hold our hand from treating them firmly and honestly? Is 
it not time to let ourselves loose from the moorings of ease 
in which we are mostly swinging, and to accept whatever 
hardships and self-sacrifice may be necessary in order to 
make the world better, and cleanse the defiled planet of its 
sin? For till we thus conquer our fears, and bid farewell to 
our cowardice, it will be in vain that we shall add one depart- 
ment of knowledge to another, and plumb the secrets of. 
existence. Of what use will the sovereignty of Nature be to 
a creature who has not yet won the sovereignty over his own 
heart ? 

herefore the call comes to us all, “ Launch out into the 

deep! Leave the shore-line ; venture into the open.” — 
ct “‘Taunch out into the deep” of Zruth. It is a time of 
storm and stress. The skies of thought are clouded. The 
winds are abroad. The lights of faith are dim. In such 
times it is the shore that is dangerous, safety lies in the 
open sea, Therefore we must cut our cables from the 
anchorage that for centuries has made religious thought 
unprogressive and narrow, and, filled with faith in the 
living Christ, follow His call. Already on the far horizon 
the light is breaking, and the coast-lines of a loftier 
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intellectual creed are forming out of the morning mists. 
“Tet not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. 
Ye believe in God, believe also in Me.” 

“Launch out into the deep” of Faith. Trust God and 
be not afraid. Let your life be ordered on the assumption 
that “all’s well with God’s world,” or, if that is too high a ~ 
point of optimism for you to attain to, “that all things 
work together for good to them that love God.” Accept 
His leading without hesitation ; let His word be your chart 
and His voice your comfort, and steer right on through 
dark or light into the unknown future, in the spirit of 
Whittier’s sweet words : 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their frond palms in the air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


I e« Launch into the deep” of Love. Put the Divine love 
~ to the test. Let your heart open itself to the message of the 
Cross. Let it deepen your sense of sin, and your hatred 
of it. Learn, beneath the shadow of the awful tree, and its 
mystery of pain, and its unplumbed depths of sorrow and 
woe, the infinite cost of redemption to God, and therefore its 
priceless value to us. Make this the very pivot and centre 
of your thought and conduct, the truth that God loves, 
forgives, forgets, and that in and through the Cross of His 
dear Son, the sin and shame, the failure and wrong,-.of those 
who trust in Him are all blotted out. In that conviction 
lie the seeds of all holy living, all sweet and blessed comfort, 
oat grace and fruitfulness of character. 
re Launch into the deep” of Life—the life of the Spirit. 
/ The first law of life is self-preservation—there we are one 
with the animal. The second law of life is self-realisation— 
there we are merely human. The third and highest law of 
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life is self-surrender—there we link ourselves with the 
Divine Man who was obedient unto death, that He might 
bring many sons to glory. “He that loveth his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” 
We begin to live only when we cease to live for ourselves. 
Those who hope for heaven as a mere refuge, whether from 
the sorrows of this life or from the penalties of sin, do not 
know where heaven is. Those who long for it as a means 
of happiness have only seen its outskirts, Those only will 
enter its holy of holies, and see God face to face, who give 
themselves, body and soul, into the hands of the Eternal, to 
be made the instruments of His will, and to be moulded by 
His grace into the image of His dear Son. sh 
- “Wherefore, brethren, give the more diligence to make 
your calling and election sure : for if ye do these things, ye 
shall never stumble, for thus shall be richly supplied unto 
you the entrance into the eternal kingdom of our Lord and” 
Saviour Jesus Christ ” (2 Pet. i. 10, 11). 


“Launch out into the deep!” a 
O Lord, o’er sea and land, 
We hear the splendour of Thy voice, 
In tones of high command— 
“ Not in these shallow bays 
With idle oars delay, 
But let them sweep into the deep, 
At dawning of the day.” 


s 
Into the deep of Truth, 
That flows from pole to pole, 
We plunge, as o’er its shadowed waves 
We hear Thy thunders roll— 
The Truth that, surging, breaks 
On error’s rock-bound beach, 
And bears us far, "neath sun and star, 
Till we Thy presence reach. 
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Into the deep of Love— 
Thy Love, so full and free !— 
Beneath whose gleaming waters wide 
We lose our misery ; 
The love that softly flows 
O’er many a sunken shame, 
And to the dim horizon’s rim 
Is vocal with Thy name. 


Into the deep of Life— 
Glad immortality !— 
Whose bright waves fold, on sands of gold, 
Beneath a cloudless sky. 
O Truth, O Love, O Life, 
Why darkly here delay ? 
Our oars we sweep into the deep, 
At dawning of the day? 


EL. Griffith-Jones. 











Rev. H. ELWYN THOMAS. 


XVIII. 


Christ in the tome. 


“ Anda certain woman .. . received Him into her house.”— 
LUKE x. 38. 


By tHE Rey. H. ELWYN THOMAS, Newrorr. 


HERE are periods in human life when the soul delights 
to live over again its sweetest moments, to celebrate 
the birth of its deepest experiences and fondly dwell upon 
the strongest formative influences of its character. Home 
scenes and home influences always occupy an important 
place in the formation of these exercises. The deeper 
fountains of human joy are sealed to those who are 
strangers to this fact. The higher visions of the sotl 
are hidden from their gaze, and the sweetest harmonies 
of life draw no response from their inner consciousness. 
The influences of home as factors in human character are 
unique. All other influences are formed by them. The 
world is not so much governed by kings, parliaments, and 
laws as by its homes. 

What then is home? What are its essentials? The 
idea of home igs not limited to any particular kind of 
building. It associates itself quite as naturally with the 
lowliest, whitewashed, thatchroofed, one-storeyed cottage as 
with the grandest mansion in the land. Neither is it 
dependent on locality. The broad plains of ‘“ Merry 
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England,” the heathery hills of “Bonny Scotland,” the 
bare-faced bogs of “ Dear ould Ireland,” or the coat 
capped mountains of “ Wild Wales” can equally furnish 
the essentials of an ideal home. 

There is something sacredly beautiful in George Washing- 
ton’s definition of home—‘‘The place where mother is.” 
But though transcendently noble, this idea reveals only 
one side of the picture of a true home. Home is more 
than a house, however sacred; than a human presence, 
however dear; than historical and personal associations, 
however hallowed; for it is the place where man gets 
and gives the fullest and truest revelation of himself. A 
man may remain twenty years in the service of a firm and 
never once reveal a feature of his character which he cannot 
hide for twenty minutes in his home. The atmosphere of 
home is clear and luminous. The elements of mystery, 
hypocrisy, and deceit are altogether absent from it. 

Chemists, when they want to test the value of precious 
stones, fill certain glass vessels with a kind of artificial 
light which is intensely transparent. A stone which, when 
viewed in ordinary light, almost dazzles you with its rich 
and varied beauty, when examined in the chemist’s light, 
often appears commonplace, and even rough and ugly. In 
like manner we meet with men and women on the daily 
walks of life whose characters, as revealed in their sayings 
and doings, elicit. our warmest appreciation and highest 
esteem, but which, if we could only view them in the trans- 
parent atmosphere of their homes, we would detest and 
abhor. Those whom public opinion often endows with the 
virtues and the graces of the sweetest angels, when disrobed 
and unmasked at home, are loathed and hated as the blackest 
of demons. ; 

The atmosphere of the home is equally clear and powerful 
in revealing virtues as in revealing vices. Truth stands 
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equally bare and naked in its luminous waves as falsehood. 
In it the inmate both finds and reveals himself sooner and 
surer than anywhere else this side of death. No language 
can therefore adequately express the importance of the place 
and position the Christ occupies in the home. It is a matter 
of vital interest for every Christian to know what place 
his Saviour occupies in history, in literature, and in State 
government, but it is a matter of life and death to know 
His position in the home. A few brief glimpses of what 
and where Christ is in some professedly Christian homes 
will help us to realise the truth of this strong assertion. 


I. There is the home in which the Christ is a guest on 
sufferance.—I cannot conceive a more humiliating position 
than to be a guest on sufferance. This kind of guest is 
generally invited, not because anyone in the family desires 
his company, nor because the family recognises that his past 
kindnesses towards them in any way places them under an 
obligation to invite him. As a matter of fact, they are 
simply compelled by some strong, unwelcome reason to make 
him for the time being a member of the family, and they 
make his position there acutely painful by showing, on every 
possible occasion, how heavily the burden of his presence 
presses upon them. They make it unmistakably plain by 
every look, word and act that his absence would be a 
welcome relief to them. Many professing Christian families 
regard the presence of Christ in their homes in a similar 
spirit. The fear of being different from their neighbours 
has compelled them to give Him some sort of place in their 
homes. Had they simply to consult their own desires and 
inclinations in the matter, they would never have troubled 
themselves concerning Him. As for any love or reverence 
towards Him, He is so utterly indifferent to them that the 
idea of entertaining Him with such feelings has never pre- 
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sented itself to their minds. Though they put the best face 
upon the matter before strangers, they make no effort to 
conceal from Him that He is a skeleton at their feast, a wet 
blanket on their joy, and a cloud in the atmosphere of their 
home. Hardly a day passes when they do not feel and 
express their regret that His presence debars them from 
indulging in some worldly pleasures ! 

You stand aghast, perhaps, at the very idea of the Christ: 
occupying such a position in any family whatsoever. Yet it 
is quite possible that those who would be the loudest in 
their protestations against such treatment are guiltiest of it. 
Had these persons treated their neighbours and acquaint- 
ances as they have treated their Saviour they would have 
been hissed and ostracised from every respectable society ! 
Yet I venture to say there is not a Christian church in this 
land which does not contain families in which Christ is so 
treated every day and every year. Not that they deliberately 
mean to insult and humiliate Him; indeed, some of them 
are so absorbed in their own interests that they have never 
thought of Him at all, except so far as His presence con- 
tributes to or hinders them from the furtherance of those 
interests. 

It is quite superfluous to say that the Christ exercises no 
influence in such a home. You cannot and do not expect it. 
What are the principles of the unwelcome guest to such a 
family! What do they care about His views and His 
claims? They are worse than indifferent to His ideas of 
lifeand duty. Seeing that He would never have been invited 
for His own sake, it is only natural that His teachings, as 
well as His claims, should be utterly ignored, unless it is for 
their personal convenience to take a professional interest in 
them! O my Christ, my Christ! how infinitely patient 
Thou art ! How surpassingly wondrous in Thy love! How 
strong beyond the sublimest conception is Thy compassion. 
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for fallen man! Even the meekest of Thy followers would 
resent with flaming indignation a semblance of the treat- 
ment Thou art tenderly enduring throughout the years. 

Friends, were you to slam your doors in Christ’s face, and 
openly and honestly declare you have no room for Him, you 
would have some claim to respect for consistent conduct ; 
but to make the Son of God a guest on sufferance—to 
welcome Him to your home with a professional profusion of 
smiles, and at the same time to loathe and detest His 
principles, is the meanest insult in the power of a cowardly 
soul to offer. 


II. There is also the home in which Christ is a casual 
guest.—The position of the casual guest differs considerably 
from that of the guest on sufferance, but it is scarcely less 
humiliating to the guest himself. His position is neither 
defined nor certain. Sometimes he is the most loved and 
respected inmate of the house, at other times he is totally 
ignored and neglected. If it suits the mood, the whim, and 
the convenience of the family to keep him, he may be a 
guest in its home a year or ten years; the length of his 
stay, and the spirit of his welcome, depend entirely on their 
inclinations, not on his merits. 

Tam afraid the Christ is only a casual guest in many a 
home in this Christian country to-day. The invitation 
extended to Him may have been warm and cordial. The 
feelings cherished towards Him at present may be respectful 
and even reverent—but for all that, He is not regarded as 
a member of the family. His presence is not essential to 
the family’s ideal of a happy home. They do not only 
admit the possibility, but the probability of His one day 
ceasing to be their guest, and the thought gives them 
scarcely any trouble. Have we not known homes in which 
Christ was professedly a welcome guest enough until some 
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disagreement arose between the members of the family 
and some of their fellow-churchmembers, whereupon He 
was expelled by a storm of selfishness, apparently without 
ceremony or regret? And are we not acquainted with 
numerous instances wherein He has been shown the door 
with cruel unconcern, simply because the family is offended 
by the words or deeds of a traitor in His camp? Had 
‘things gone smoothly and evenly with the family, had every 
_ member of the church recognised their claims in accordance 
with their desire, had no one ever spoken a cross word to 
them, or presumed to show them their faults when they were 
in the wrong—probably the Christ would be still a guest in 
their home; but since it was for the sake of others, more 
than for His own, He was invited, His continuance there 
depended entirely upon the conduct of others, and not upon 
the family’s love and respect for Himself. That is what I 
mean when speaking of Christ as a casual guest in the home. 

Friends, if you want to share the happiness of God’s 
family, if you want to be strong with the strength of God, 
aif you want your home flooded with the inward light which | 
all the clouds of earth cannot darken, if you waut your 
heart filled with the inward joy which all the sorrows and 
disappointments of life cannot mar, if you want your soul 
thrilled with inward music which all the discord of sin and 
guilt cannot spoil, yea, if you want your whole life and being 
governed by the inward peace which neither time, nor death, 
nor eternity can disturb, make the Christ the permanent 
King, and not the casual guest of your home. 

Not the least heroic in the noble army of martyrs whose 
lives and deaths are recorded in Fox’s book, is a woman who 
when she stood her trial before the bishop, was threatened 
that she would be separated from her husband. ‘Christ is 
my husband,” she answered. “TI will take away thy child,” 
said the bishop. “Christ,” she said, “is better to me than 
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ten sons.” “TI will strip thee,” said he, “of all outward 
comforts,” and again came the answer, “ Yes, but Christ is 
mine, and you cannot strip me of Him!” This woman had 
seen the possibility of losing all and everything earthly, but 
she had looked beyond and behind that possibility, and 
seeing that Christ still remained, was satisfied and happy! 
Once we are filled with the idea that whoever goes, Christ 
Stays ; whoever changes, Christ is the same; and whatever 
passes away, Christ remains, we are happy for evermore. 





Ill. There is the home where the Christ is one of the 
JSamily.—There is in every family one supreme presence, one 
all-pervading spirit ; to think of the home of that family is 
to think of that prominent member of it. Sometimes it is 
the mother, sometimes it is the father, but in the ideal 
Christian home it is Jesus Christ. When I was in Hdin- 
burgh I felt the presence of Walter Scott everywhere. 
Before I left the train his great monument stood above me 
grander and nobler than every visible object. In every street 
you are confronted either with his bust or his picture. In 
almost every shop window you see his works or pictures of 
his home. Walter Scott’s ideas dominate the conversations’ 
of strangers and residents. He is everywhere ; you cannot 
think of Edinburgh without thinking of Walter Scott. In 
like manner the personality and the spirit of Jesus Christ 
fill and permeate the true Christian’s home. You cannot 
think of the parents apart from the Christ. The very smiles 
on the children’s faces tell you He is there. And it needs 
no poetic fancy to feel His presence where you see no visible 
evidence of it. The pictures on the wall, the books on the 
shelf, and even the toys in the nursery, in some way or other 
remind you that He is there! very family enjoyment 
pulsates with His life. Every family duty overflows with 
His sweetness, and every family custom is brimful of His 
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ideas and teachings. He is in the heart of every conversa- 
tion, in the soul of every song, in the light of every smile, 
in the music of every laugh, in the breath of every prayer. 

When sorrow comes to that home it has to lay its burdén 
first on the heart of Christ, and its weight and bitterness 
are gone before it is shifted again and laid on the heart 
which is destined to bear it. When the storm rages over 
that home the Christ throws His magical voice through its 
loudest trumpets and whispers in musical cadences in the 
ear of every inmate, “It is I, be not afraid.” When poverty 
knocks at the door the Christ forbids its unwelcome presence 
further than the outer court, where perishable and temporal 
possessions only are kept. And when death comes, the 
Christ strips him of his grave-clothes, breathes upon his 
forbidding face, until he looks angelic, and gives him His 
own voice and His own touch, so that his visit is welcomed 
for the sake of the Master. Wherever you touch that 
family you touch Christ. 

A little girl, brought up in a Christless home, went on a 
visit to a home in which Christ was thus the sapreme 
presence. When she returned her mother asked her which 
member of her uncle’s family she liked best. ‘“ Jesus 
Christ,” was the child’s answer. “I didn’t mean that,” 
said the mother, a little embarrassed ; “I mean which of 
those who live in your uncle’s house?” “ But Jesus Christ 
does live there,” was the child’s answer; “He is more 
there than any one of them ; I felt and saw and heard and 
enjoyed Him always and everywhere.” O happy, happy 
home, of whose inner life this little girl's answer is a true 
picture! From such a home came John Ruskin, the 
greatest power in modern literature. From such a home 
came Alfred Tennyson, the greatest poet of modern times. 
From such a home came William Ewart Gladstone, the 
prince of nineteenth century statesmen. From such a home 
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came Charles Haddon Spurgeon, the greatest preacher since 
St. Paul. 

Friend, if you want to sing “ Home, Sweet Home” with 
your eye on your own hearth, with your face towards your 
own dwelling, with your heart’s affections encircling your 
own family—make Jesus the centre of your home, and you 
will sing it until the angels of heaven will listen entranced 
to your song! Let those who will go into raptures over 
the artistic homes of England, where the productions of 
human genius in the far-away centuries have been gathered 
together for the enjoyment of connoisseurs. Let Hemans 
sing of the “Stately Homes of England,” with their 
armouried halls, and picture galleries, and deer-grazed 
parks. Let purse-proud merchants rave over the wealthy 
homes of England, “ Where every prospect pleases and cnly 
man is vile.” 

I know a shaded little spot between the lonely hills, upon 
which the shadows never rest long; where the morning 
comes so early and the evening tarries so late, and the day 
runs by on golden wheels. There are not many artistic 
treasures on the shelves, not many ancestral portraits on the 
walls, and no signs of wealth among the rose trees at the 
door ; but the voice of prayer ascends daily from the warm 
hearth within, the rays of Heaven’s own sunshine blend 
themselves in a golden halo argund the head of the 
cheerfullest of Christian men. The Christ’s presence fills 
the little sanctuary. He is the centre, the King of that 
sweet home. And were I as wealthy as Croesus, as powerful 
as Caesar, as popular as Napoleon, I would rather fashion 
my little nest after that humble pattern than after the most 
ravishing vision of homely luxury in all the realm of 
England. Make Christ the centre of the home, and you 
make Him the centre of all power, all influence, all 
government, and all effort in the human world. 


XIX: 


Rew Light upon Old Paths; or, The 
Transitory and Permanent Elements 
in Religton. 


By Rev. JOSEPH JONES, M.A., Surron. 


“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall not. 
pass away.” —LUKE xxi. 33. 


HROUGHOUT this chapter we seem to be listening to- 
the sound of change and destruction—destruction of 
the old forms and the old traditions, changes in the 

outward aspect of the religious life of the people—and we 
are made aware of the disappearance of old systems and the 
inauguration of new systems. Now and again we come upon 
periods in history that are characterised by upheavals and 
revolution, there is a breaking away from the past, with its 
myriad interests and associations, and a stretching forward 
to the unknown possibilities of the future. These are 
magnificent periods, whether they happen-in the life of a 
nation or in the life of a church, but they demand un- 
wearied energy in the cause of righteousness and dauntless 
courage in the cause of truth. Blessed is the spirit that is 
able to appreciate these demands, and to make use of the 
opportunities which they create. 

Jesus, on this occasion, uttered words which were full of 
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ominous forebodings. The temple, which had been raised 
with such hope and promise, is threatened with imminent 
and complete destruction. This temple had been the home 
of everything that was best and purest in the life of the 
Hebrews for many generations. Here was the shrine which 
had been hallowed by the sorrows and joys, by the doubts 
and aspirations, by the conflicts and victories of a vast 
number of souls. Here was the altar upon which the light 
of God had appeared, casting its pure radiance across the 
darkness of corruption and sin. Was it not here that man 
had come with his burden of disobedience and error and 
guilt to seek forgiveness from his God ? And was it not here, 
too, that the nation had found strength, and peace, and truth ? 
What wonder, then, that the temple was the embodiment 
to the people of all their most sacred remembrances ? 
Yet Jesus says that the days are coming when there shall 
not be left one stone of it upon another. What does He 
mean? Simply this, that the old dispensation must pass 
away, and that a new and a nobler one must take its place. 
The temple had finished its work, and therefore it must 
yield to that which is more in harmony with the spirit of 
the time. As long as it stood, it would be a barrier in the 
way of progress, for the people would cling to it as the 
inheritance bequeathed to them by their forefathers. But it 
was this very thing that Jesus wanted to obviate. He had 
previously said that those only worshipped God who wor- 
shipped Him in spirit and in truth. When old institutions 
have done their work it is better for them to be removed 
out of the way, otherwise they become a hindrance and a 
mockery. In one of the stories of the “ Arabian Nights” 
it is said that at the top of a high hill there was a stream of 
singing water. Many and many an attempt had been made 
to reach it, but no one had. succeeded, and what was still 


more strange, no one had returned from the quest. How- 
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ever, a great prince made up his mind to reach it, and he 
started, but he soon found that the way up the hill was 
exceedingly difficult. Large stones stood here and there, 
and, surprising to relate, some of them possessed a tongue, 
and they said to him that his effort was fruitless, and asked 
him to return. But he went on, regardless of their disdain 
and scorn, and at last gained the summit of the hill and 
found the singing water. What were those stones? The 
men who had previously tried to climb the hill had failed, 
and they had all been turned into stone, and now they 
mocked the prince and did their utmost to discourage him. 
It is very much the same with old institutions. When we try 
to go beyond them they meet us with a mocking cry, they 
tell us that our work is useless, and that we cannot reach 
the high goal we have placed before ourselves ; but strong 
in the confidence of the truth and in the purpose of our 
heart we shall be able to reach it. This often causes much 
sadness, but the path of progress is through suffering and 
tribulation—the human race goes forward to perfection 
through much groaning and travail. Step after step Jesus 
leads the minds of the Jews to the one supreme point at 
which he was aiming. Incidents of vast significance must 
take place, and many blanks upon the map of their ex- 
perience must be filled up. Soon upon their anxious and 
astonished minds there broke the words, ‘“‘ Heaven and earth 
shall pass away.” If they had understood His words they 
were beginning to wonder if there was anything permanent. 
in this world. In a moment He relieves their perplexity, 
and says there is one thing which will endure—the words 
He had spoken. By this He was referring not to the form 
in which His teaching was given, not to the few broken 
sentences handed down to us as the substance of the Sermon 
on the Mount, but to the truth that lay beneath all His 
utterances. He knew that the Jewish theocracy had 
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survived its day, that now it was only a shadow of its 
former greatness, and therefore He declared unhesitatingly 
that it would pass entirely away. 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways.” 

Mankind seems to hover between two moods, thinking 
that nothing passes away, and thinking that everything 
passes away. How long a day appears sometimes, how 
short at other times. The burden of sorrow seems terrible 
in its weight, while joy and pleasure speed on rapid wing. 
We are grateful, then, to our Lord for telling us what 
really is transient and what really is permanent. It was 
while dealing with a matter like this that Jesus was at His 
best, His thoughts were pregnant with hope and comfort. 
We are told that it was at Rome, as he sat musing amid the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars were sing- 
ing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that Gibbon was 
inspired to write the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” that masterpiece of all historical works. It was as 
He stood amid the ruins of the old dispensation, and as He 
pictured to Himself the fall of the temple, and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, that Jesus Christ set forth principles 
which were eternal in their significance and application. 
But He appealed confidently to the future, and made known 
that there was waiting 

“The Spirit of the years to come, 
Yearning to mix Himself with life.” 
The Christ was only declaring what the history of the world 
has ever since been proving, that destruction must come 
before realisation, and revolution before tranquillity and 
peace. The new kingdom could not be ushered in till the 
fall of Israel had taken place, the temple must be demolished 
before the altar of spiritual truth could be reared. At first 
sight, to many a mind, this may appear painful and sad. 
15* 
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But when we go deeper into experience and life, we find it 
replete with unspeakable promise. The people admired the 
temple, but the Master wanted them to understand how 
evanescent was the glory of everything earthly. Men may 
raise up monuments to commemorate greatness and genius, 
but these cannot stand against the breath of time and the 
changing fashions of the world. No, it is only the spirit 
that can triumph over the power of years, and that, only so 
far as it has manifested progressive impulses. But every 
great change demandsa great idea to be its centre of action. 
Puny thoughts or material grovelling conceptions have 
never aroused people to a sense of duty and to obedience to 
God. Jesus, therefore, endeavoured to make the Jews see 
that the changes which lay before them would all con- 
tribute to their spiritual opportunities and their spiritual 
greatness. He wanted to teach them that: ... “through 
the ages one increasing purpose runs, and the thoughts of 
men are widened with the process of the suns.” 

There are two elements side by side in religion—that 
which is perishable, and that which is imperishable ; or, to 
put it in another way, man’s thought and God’s thought. 
Too often more importance is attached to the human than 
the divine, to the thought of man than to the thought of 
God. That is the reason why Christianity gives to some 
the impression of being a failure. People look upon the 
manward side and not upon the Godward side, and they 
exaggerate all the little blemishes and magnify all the little 
spots. If you want to know the truth you must look to 
God, you must understand God. There is nothing that is 
more out of place in Religion than despair. very religious 
man ought to be animated with the most complete confi- 
dence. Truth is not in danger. The ages may manifest 
corruption, and wrong, and falsehood ; human institutions 
may bear upon themselves the brand of shame and sin, even 
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the temple itself may be desecrated and made the place of 
ambition and selfishness, but all these can only be for a time 
—the truth will reassert itself and show all its conquering 
power. In the life of Religion many a thought has to be 
left behind because of its narrowness and unworthiness ; 
many a conception is found to be too material, too worldly. 
The spirit cannot be confined within forms, or creeds, or 
articles of belief, neither can spiritual activity be limited 
to one domain. Indeed, around all of us there are ruins, 
failures, disappointments, and negations, but there stands 
erect one figure towering above all these “ wrecks of time” 
—the figure of the Son of Man uniting all that is true and 
good in the past with all that is beautiful and hallowed in 
the future. Times of change are most productive of 
thought, for then men’s minds are full of earnestness and 
expectation. The highest examples of literature and the 
noblest specimens of art have been given to the world in 
periods of transition. The human soul is quick to take 
impressions, it understands what is coming a far way off, it 
can be influenced by events which are yet hidden in the 
womb of time. 

Galileo taught that the earth moves round the sun, and 
not the sun round the earth. But the ecclesiastical assem- 
blies decreed otherwise, and because Galileo persisted in his 
opinion he was put to death. He had outstripped time and 
mankind, and revealed the secret of a world. He was asked to 
recant, and, in a moment of weakness, he gave way; but, soon 
after, all of a sudden, there burst from his heart the agonised 
cry, “It moves.” Councils have declared that Religion in 
its outward form must always be the same, but the human 
spirit can only feel satisfied when it recognises Religion to 
be progressive, casting away the vesture of the past and 
clothing itself in the glorious raiment of the future. Periods 
of crises are always painful, the soul is at full tension, new 
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desires and possibilities are born, new realisations are being 
accomplished. Religion has known such periods, and has 
been cast into many moulds, from the early years of the 
Fathers down through ‘the middle ages to Calvin, Luther, 
Knox, Wesley, to the wonderful changes of the present day. 
But there are eternal elements observable in all these. Take 
an illustration from geology. In the constitution of the 
earth you can detect stratum after stratum, you can follow 
the structures and formations with a certain amount of 
accuracy,and you can see the different stages in the progress: 
of the earth. So in the history of Religion. You can see 
how one doctrine after another has been incorporated and 
then crystallised into a system, or how a doctrine has lost 
its hold upon the conscience and imagination of people. You 
can see the struggle which was made to retain ideas which 
had become obsolete ; you can see the progress achieved in 
the cause of truth ; but as these pass away there remain the 
eternal facts of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. In the Old Testament we read of the god Dagon 
falling upon his face when confronted with the ark. There 
is a deep truth represented here. The idea which Dagon 
embodied was dead. The idol was raised up and sup- 
ported, but it was no use, he fell down again. We are 
not able to bolster up old institutions, When Dagon 
fell it caused consternation among the people, because 
they did not realise the meaning of spiritual advance- 
ment. The idols of the world do fall, and there is borne 
upon the ages the sound of breaking, the sound of dissolu- 
tion. What does it all signify? That heaven and earth 
are passing away. The bands of old societies and old 
systems are bursting asunder. There is an expansive move- 
ment taking place ; men’s ideas are getting broader, truer, 
and more sublime. But nothing is allowed to pass away 
without a desperate effort being made to keep it. Jesus had 
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to give His life as a result of this declaration ; the Apostles, 
whenever they taught this truth of their Master’s, knew that 
they might have to face death as the consequence. But 
death means little when one has a great truth to proclaim. 
All the great charters of humanity are written. in blood. 
There is nothing gained but through struggle. You cannot 
buy with dust true greatness or spiritual liberty. No, life 
and everything must be held in readiness. 

Yet our Lord treated the old institutions of Judaism with 
consideration and reverence. He recognised everything that. 
was true and serviceable in them. Old ideas, as they die, 
leave an influence behind them which vibrates powerfully 
through the minds of men. Philosophers tell us that a 
sound once uttered can never die. So it is in the case of an 
old idea, it does not perish absolutely. ‘The withered leaf 
is not dead and lost, there are forces in it and around it, 
though working in inverse order, else how could it rot? 
Despise not the rag from which man makes paper, or the 
litter from which the earth makes corn.” And it is from 
seeming death that new hopes and new life are born. From 
the grave of buried thoughts sometimes a glorious resur- 
rection takes place. 


“Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind, 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy.” 


And is it not from ideas now passed away there has been 

bequeathed to us the richest heritage of promises? The 

circumstances are no more, but the results remain. Take 

the case of our own denomination. We are proud of the 

history of Independency, arid we pray to be kept from. 
: 
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doing anything that is unworthy of it, or anything 
‘that is disloyal to its noble traditions. Independency 
arose at a time when the religious life of our country 
‘was in a state of decrepitude and decay. The moral 
‘tone of the nation had become low, the ideals of life 
had become degraded, conscience was lulled by bribery, luxury, 
-and ease, and the struggle to obtain spiritual liberty had 
-ceased. Independency, therefore, represented an awakened 
-conscience. There dawned upon the minds of a few men 
purer thoughts of God, and more exalted thoughts of man ; 
-and great thoughts have the power of creating great people. 
The result was that the country soon witnessed a new force— 
-a force that spurned compromise, and waged incessant war 
-against everything which was unholy and sinful. But its 
power lay not in the form it had chosen to assume, but in 
‘the truth upon which it was based. Conscious of this 
‘truth, it went forth to do battle against appearances and 
ceremonies. It made its appeal to the heart and the spirit. 
‘From that time until now changes have constantly taken 
place in it, but they have all been in the way of progress and 
perfection. God takes care to reveal to the mind of man 
a truer and a vaster idea than the one that is expiring. 
True faith leaves behind the creeds and the dogmas, as the 
traveller leaves the fires which have warmed him on his 
journey, grateful for the comfort and the invigorating help 
they have given him. But he is bent upon making further 
-discoveries—he cannot rest even in the warmth and shelter 
he has found, but must again face the cold, the difficulties, 
and the danger. So faith must go forward in quest of 
higher knowledge and completer truth, abandoning the 
positions it has gained through conflict and toil, pushing 
away from itself the forms which have become dead and 
meaningless, and, like the Phcenix, rising from the ashes 
with a grander, truer life. Something like this seems to me 
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the history of Independency. To-day it is crying for a ~ 
more liberal tone of thought, for conceptions of deeper 
spirituality ; and may we see that our part is done manfully 
to uphold the integrity of the Gospel, and hand down to 
-others the inheritance won for us by unexampled devotion 
and sacrifice. But we must not for a moment think that 
our work is done—we have only put ourselves in a position to 
do work. God once said to Moses, “Speak to the children 
of Israel that they go forward.” They had already made 
their way through peril and the shadow of death. Yes, but for- 
ward still. They were confrented with terrors and hardships. 
Yes, but they were to march on, realising with every step 
the idea of progress, trampling upon disappointment, 
timidity, and faint-heartedness. To us, too, the Word of 
the Lord comes, that we are to make our way onward. 
What have we to do? To raise our voice against all 
corruption, and wrong, and untruth, whether social, political, 
or religious ; to make known, without fear or favour, what 
we have learnt from the Lord Jesus Christ, to make no 
compromise in our defence of the honour of God. It was a 
-custom with the Romans, whenever a city was established, for 
the emperor to go round tracing out the boundary. Con- 
stantine, in the founding of Constantinople, astonished the 
people by the vast circumference he traced, and when re- 
minded of this he answered, “I shall still advance till He, 
the invisible guide who marches before me, thinks proper 
to stop.” May it be given to our Churches to be led by the 
spirit of truth to make new conquests in the service of the 
Lord of Hosts. 

“But My words shall not pass away.” Jesus looked 
upon His message as being eternally suitable to the needs 
-of humanity. His words were spirit and life ; they were to 
console the sorrowing, to enlighten the doubting, to guide 
the perplexed. We cannot deny their power and influence. 
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It is upon them that civilisation is based: it is they that. 
contain the force that can crush slavery, and wrong, and 
sin. Great men have spoken words which at the time- 
seemed wonderful in their eloquence and beauty. Yet they 
have gone beyond recall, and now only remind us that they 
were— 


“ The voices of the wandering wind 
Which moan for rest, and rest can never find ; 
So, as the wind is, so is mortal life, 
A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife.” 


But through centuries of confusion, and noise, and doubt, 
these words of Jesus have come down bearing the love of 
God to man. Let everything pass, only let us keep these. 
We can even stand amid the ruins of the world if we 
have realised the everlastingness of the words of Jesus 
Christ. I know not when Science may sanction the Chris- 
tian’s hopes—Science, which begins to realise anew after ~ 
her first flush of all-conquering achievement that “a thou- 
sand things are hidden still” —but wise souls now make for 
the surest harbourage; and, even in an epoch of transition 
and bewilderment, men can still feel that the words shall not 
pass away, though the planets arise and die, and there are 
hints of the squandered energy of the shrinking sun, and the - 
omen of the moon’s frozen peace. 

But these words must do something more than call forth 
our admiration, they must rouse us to action and duty. We 
know the influence they created on the Day of Pentecost, 
we know how they inspired the Reformers of the Continent 
and the Puritans of England, and we know how they are 
making it possible for men to-day to struggle with crime 
and oppression, with vice and wrong-doing. It is no new 
power—it is the old power used in a new way. We want 
these words to obtain a greater hold upon our life, to show us 
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to ourselves, to renew within us the image of God. Jesus made 
His appeal to the future—to the generations that were yet 
unborn. As the Jews made the circle of His activity smaller, 
as persecution became more fierce and relentless, as friend 
after friend seemed to be leaving Him, Jesus looked beyond 
the boundaries of His time and His country to the great 
world of humanity, and linked His spirit to every human 
spirit. How magnificent it is to think of this Galilean 
peasant standing amid what would be regarded as time- 
honoured institutions and declaring that, as they had failed 
to meet the demands of men, they must give way. Chris- 
tianity is based upon the idea of permanence as well as upon 
the idea of growth. As the oak lies hidden in the acorn, so 
Christianity lies hidden in the words of Jesus. In this 
dwells our hope. How otherwise could we struggle success- 
fully against the powers of the present day? Have we ever 
thought how these words have ruled the destinies of the 
world ? Let us go back through the histories of the nations, 
and we shall find that the words of the Christ. have deposed 
kings and have placed kings upon their thrones ; they have 
made laws more humane and customs more pure ; they have 
leavened institutions with the spirit of charity, and goodwill, 
and brotherhood ; they have inspired peoples to cast away 
their fetters and their manacles; they have given a new 
dignity to labour ; they have emancipated the human spirit 
from vanity, falsehood, and slavery ; they have brought to 
man the assurance that he is a citizen of the commonwealth 
of God. 





POG 


Christ Jndispensable. 
By Rev. D. GLANANT DAVIES, BrisTot. 
“ Apart from Me ye can do nothing.” JOHN xv. 5 (Rev. Ver.). 


T might appear a work of supererogation to try to prove 
to any member of the Evangelical community that 
Christ is indispensable to the success of the militant 

Church ; yet it might be necessary to reiterate the state- 
ment, and occasionally accentuate it very strongly, lest by 
reason of intellectual pride and religious indifference the 
Church might think it can accomplish its high mission in 
the world apart from the power of Christ. 

In these days of intellectual activity and multiplicity of 
organisations there may be a danger of forgetting that Christ 
is the predominant partner in all branches of Christian work. 
He Himself stated in unmistakable terms that he was abso- 
lutely indispensable. It ig not a priestly figment or an 
ecclesiastical tradition, but a truth of the most solemn signi- 
ficance. Christ here uses the beautiful simile of the vine 
and its branches to show forth the close relationship which 
exists between Himself and His disciples, and their utter 
incapacity to bring forth spiritual fruit and grow in grace 
without being vitally united to Himself. 

As the branches receive their verdure, beauty, and fruit- 
bearing qualities from their connection with the stem, so do 
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Christians derive their strength, beauty, and power to bear 
spiritual fruit from Jesus Christ, who is the source of all 
life, and the producer of every beauty. 

The branch severed from the stem must of necessity 
wither and die, insomuch as the communication has been 
broken, and the vital sap has ceased to flow: when the 
disciple severs himself from Christ, by neglect of prayer and 
holy communion, his spiritual graces begin to droop, his 
vitality becomes low, on every hand you discover premonitors 
of ultimate decay. Spiritual death stares him in the face. 

This phrase, “Apart from Me ye can do nothing,” has 
about it the articulation of authority. It is God’s utterance 
humanly accented. 

It would be sheer presumption in mere man to speak in 
such terms. 

What Divine self-assurance is sometimes manifested in 
Jesus’ words: “I am the bread of life”; “My flesh is 
meat indeed, and My blood is drink indeed” ; “ Whosoever 
drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water springing up into everlasting life.’ His 
Divinity throbs in every word. 

Who art Thou, Jesus of Nazareth, to impose Thyself upon 
an intelligent community ? What are Thy claims upon an 
indulgent public for a hearing? Are we not aware that 
Thou art sprung from a lowly origin—the son of Joseph 
the carpenter? Are we not conversant with the fact that 
Thou hast had no ’Varsity training, or any superior means 
for mental culture? Do we not know that Thou wert 
obliged to toil at the carpenter’s bench for means of live- 
lihood? Whence this barefacednegs to call Thyself the sum 
and substance of all that is life-giving and soul-elevating in 
the world? Away with Thy pretensions, or else produce 
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Thy credentials! Such is the voice of inquiry from many 
quarters nowadays; and I for one accord it a hearty wel- 
come, for it is infinitely preferable to the mute acceptance 
of the fundamental truths of our faith from sheer mental 
indolence to inquire into the case. 

Christ courts the fullest investigation, and invites the 
closest scrutiny, confident in His Divine supremacy over 
human hearts. He brooks no rival. He is unique in 
history. The man, Christ Jesus, holds the field, and as such 
is indispensable to the Church. 

No man’ is indispensable, however that statement may 
wound our pride or offend our vanity. Persons have 
originated institutions for philanthropic and religious pur- 
poses, and have successfully carried them on; but their 
existence and subsequent efficiency are independent of their 
founders. God has already touched thousands of hearts to 
support the institutions when they have been gathered to 
the great majority. It is marvellous how the world wags 
along just the same though great men pass away. Great 
preachers whom Christendom, speaking humanly, could ill 
afford to lose, are called to their reward, but the Churches 
flourish, and Christian work is accomplished all the same ; 
others, quite as devoted to the Master’s service, step forward 
to fill up the gaps. 

Henry Ward Beecher, that Shakespeare of the Christian 
pulpit, and Charles Haddon Spurgeon, that prince of 
preachers, could not say to their respective congregations, 
“ Apart from me ye can do nothing.” Now they are gone 
their Churches are still veritable hives of spiritual activities. 
There is a very suggestive epitaph carved on the monument 
erected to the memory of John and Charles Wesley in 
Westminster Abbey, which reads, “God buries His work- 
men, but carries on His work.” The servant can be pro- 
moted to the higher service because the Master remains. 
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Moses is summoned to the Mount to die, but Joshua is 
prepared to assume the leadership of the emancipated elect, 
and is altogether a better man for the particular task 
allotted to him than his illustrious predecessor. Moses was 
a magnificent statesman and legislator, but had no genius 
for fighting. Joshua was the man, by strategy and military 
prowess, to drive out thé Canaanites. 

David’s hands, sweet singer as he was, were too blood- 
stained to build God’s Temple, but Solomon is specially 
gifted for the heroic task; Elijah is conveyed home in a 
chariot of fire drawn triumphantly by flaming: steeds, but 
Elisha takes up the dropped mantle and vigorously main- 
tains the prestige of the prophetic office. So the good work 
is continued though men grow old and die, because the 
Ancient of Days is ever young, and lives for ever to inspire 
‘successive generations of Christian endeavourers. 

No man is indispensable, but Christ the God-man is. 

Christ may not be indispensable to success of a kind in 
business. Indeed, some even go so far as to unblushingly 
state that the spiritual presence of Christ is simply a hin- 
drance and an impassable barrier to success in life. Chris- 
tianity is all very well on a Sunday as a soothing draught 
for a guilty conscience and a charm to assuage the terrors 
of violated justice; but once Monday morning dawns, 
Christianity and all its sentimentalism should be pocketed 
until some convenient season. 

The ethics of Christianity for them were never meant for 
commercial use or private life. 

Lord Melbourne, after listening to a sermon in a country 
church one Sunday morning remarked: “I am a strong 
supporter of the Church, but I have no patience with these 
clergymen who insist upon the application of Christianity to 
one’s private life.” 

_ But Christianity properly interpreted is part and parcel 
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of the life. When it is a thing separate from one’s real life 
it is a burdensome weight, bringing nothing but misery : it- 
is like undigested food in the stomach producing weariness, 
dulling the vision, and causing almost intolerable depression. 
True religion is absorbed into the life, and for this purpose 
Christ is absolutely necessary. 

With Christ the carnal-hearted can do nothing; with. 
Christ they cannot pocket illicit gains; with Christ they 
cannot pursue their worldly games and gratify their unholy 
desires. Christ constantly appears in their path and con- 
fronts them with His immaculate life. Ayart from Christ 
men may attain to wealth; apart from Christ men may 
wield great power, and carve their names indelibly upon the 
annals of history ; but spiritual wealth and an imperishable 
name in the Lamb’s Book of Life is an impossibility apart. 
from the Saviour of the world. 


CHRIST IS INDISPENSABLE TO THE QCHURCH. 


The term “Church” is a misnomer if Christ be not the 
supreme ruler of the Church. Without Christ the Church 
is worse than helpless. It is a “mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare.” Call it a club if you will! Designate it a fraternal 
if you like! But a Church it is not. A Church without 
Christ! What is it? A bow without the archer, pen 
without the scribe, harp without a hand to twang its strings, 
eyeballs without light, lungs without air, a world without a 
sun. 

Imagine this earth on which we move to be drawn away 
by some mysterious attraction from its present orbit into 
infinite space, too far away to feel the genial heat of any sun 
in the universe. What would become of it? All animal 
and vegetable life would soon perish ; the lowing of the 
cattle, the bleating of the sheep, and the warbling of the 
birds would soon cease; the rivers and seas would become 
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bound up in chains of ice, and the whole globe would be 
handed over to the tender mercies of grim death. 

What would become of the Church were Christ by any 
possibility to retire from it? All its organisations would 
become mechanical and unwieldy, its spiritual life would be 
stifled, and death would reign everywhere. 


CHRIST IS INDISPENSABLE TO THE OnURCH AS A SOUL- 
SAVING AGENCY. 


The Church exists for the conversion of the world to God. 
Like a church-spire, it should always be pointing towards 
heaven. - 

Man in sin is in a state of helplessness. He has alienated 
himself, or found himself already alienated, from God. 

Paul in Ephesians ii. 12, says : “ That at the time ye were 
without Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers from the covenant of promise, having 
no hope, and without God in the world.” Salvation, there- 
fore, means a new relationship to God. It means being 
brought from “darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God.” A “new heart” is created. The “heart 
of stone” is extracted and a “heart of flesh” placed in its 
stead. Christ, in His conversation with Nicodemus, describes 
this salvation as a new birth. Paul again designates it as a 
‘new creation in Christ Jesus.” These and similar expres- 
sions in the New Testament, together with the experience of 
Christians throughout the centuries, show there is a wide 
difference between man in sin and man in Christ. Indeed, 
salvation is nothing short of a miracle. Without Christ it 
is impossible. 

According to the time-honoured doctrine with which some 
of us were inoculated when children, Christ has brought 
humanity into a new relationship to God by His atoning 
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death. It made it possible for God to embrace fallen man 
without infringing His own eternal laws. God’s law is in- 
exorable, and God’s justice inflexible. But Christ, by His 
sufferings and death, in a way incomprehensible to the 

*human mind, removed a barrier and opened up a free 
channel of forgiveness to a sinning man. 

In a general sense the world’s salvation is impossible 
without Christ. 

Also, in a personal sense, Christ alone can save the soul. 
Man of himself cannot attain to it, he has neither the lever 
nor the fulcrum whereby he can lift himself up to God. 

One of London’s bright pulpit luminaries some years ago 
used the following illustration to elucidate this point: “In 
your house you have a clock which has stopped, say, at a 
quarter past three, and a neighbour, utterly ignorant of clocks 
and their working, passes the remark, ‘ That clock is already 
right twice in the day, if you only let it alone it will be all 
right by and by.’ No,” said the preacher, “the mechanism 
of the clock must be put right and the pendulum swinging 
before it can show the correct time. 

“A man is occasionally good; in one of his generous 
impulses he contributes liberally towards religious and 
philanthropic institutions ; you say, Let him alone, he will 
soon develop into a full-orbed Christian by and by. No! 
the organism of his soul must be first put right with God 
before he can live the truly Christ-like life.” 

Brethren ! the power of sin is so tremendous that nothing 
but the power of Christ can match it. To face the world’s 
sin without Christ is to court inevitable failure. Self- 
reliance leads to ruin, Christ-reliance leads to success. 

You have witnessed expert swimmers drawn to the vortex 
of life’s whirlpool perfectly helpless; you have noticed the 
most powerful arms of no avail when the brute had his paws 
firmly placed ; you yourself have started back with horror 
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when in your Christless wanderings you discovered how very 
near the edge of the awful precipice you had come; the 
wild horses of passion bolted, and you were entirely at the 
mercy of circumstances. No! friends, experience teaches us 
that our only refuge from the stormy blast of life is Christ 


alone. 
“Thou, O Christ, art all I want ; 


More'than all in Thee I find.” 


CHRIST IS INDISPENSABLE TO THE CHURCH FOR THE 
SPIRITUAL PROGRESS OF ITS MEMBERS. 


Life is found in Christ, and life is maintained in Him. 
The Creator must of necessity be the Sustainer. 

Progress in grace and holiness can only be effected by 
constant fellowship and unintermittent communion with the 
Great Master. 

The Christian disciple should ever keep in view the 
perfection of his moral character. 

The national emancipation of the chosen people was not 
complete the moment their fetters were snapped and they 
marched out of the bondage of Egypt; no, they had the 
Red Sea to cross over, the barren desert to traverse, the 
Jordan to ford, and the Canaanites to drive out of the Pro- 
mised Land ; it was not until they exchanged their nomadic 
life for one of settled comfort in well-built houses, un- 
molested by their adversaries, that their national salvation 
was complete. 

Neither is our salvation complete the moment the fetters 
of our bondage are broken ; no, we have our difficulties to 
cope with, our enemies to fight, our character to develop 
after the great Example, we have to “forget the things 
which are behind, and reach forth unto those things that are 
before”; we are to be satisfied with nothing short of the 


““ measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ,” we must 
16* 
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not sheathe the sword until the last Canaanite lies prostrate 
at our feet. 

Let us again revert to the figure of our text. The 
circulating sap is pumped up from the roots and forced 
mysteriously through the stem and the branches, producing 
leaves, blossom, and fruit. But the tree exists not for the 
leaves, or even the undeveloped buds, but for the ripe 
clusters of fruit. Then the disciples are united to Christ 
not for the leaves of profession, or even the undeveloped 
graces of character, but for the ripe clusters of Christian 
fruit and experience. Christ dwells in our heart for the 
perfection of our character. 

Life at its best without Christ is unsubstantial. George 
_ Herbert says-of it: 

“ Gilded emptiness ; 
Shadows well mounted; dreams in a career: 


Embroidered lies ; nothing, between two dishes— 
These are our pleasures here.” 


It is a common mistake that holiness in the soul can 
be produced by compliance with some rigid forms of reli- 
gious observance, such as fastings, sacraments, self-torture, 
secluded life, and such things. These may sometimes be 
blessed of God as means of grace, provided they be accom- 
panied by an intense desire to wait upon Christ, and 
momentarily receive of His blessing and inspiration. 

Christianity is a principle of life producing natural 
virtues. Christian likeness is a likeness of life, and not 
that of a model, however artistically chiselled, 

Therefore, let us ever seek “to grow in grace, and in 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” that we 


may reach that blessed state when we shall be wholly 
sanctified, 
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CHRIST IS INDISPENSABLE TO THE CHURCH IN ITS 
AGGRESSIVE WoRK IN THE WORLD. 

The Church exists for the evangelisation of the whole 
world—not a mere section of it; there is nothing terri- 
torial in the spirit of Christianity. Our Saviour will be 
satisfied with nothing less than a whole world redeemed 
for the travail of His soul. Every form and vestige of 
sin must be wiped off. 

Jesus says to all the missionary and Bible societies to-day, 
‘Apart from Me ye can do nothing”; “ I am indispens- 
able to your success.” There are fortresses so strongly 
fortified, and citadels so impregnably situated, that no 
human power can ever hope to take them; there are 
obstacles in the way of such a formidable character that 
no power, unaided by omnipotence, can ever hope to sur- 
mount. Every forward movement must take Jesus Christ 
as its leader, or else it will prove itself a backward 
movement. 

Aggression without Jesus spells retrogression. He is 
necessary in a sense that no one else is. Dr. Fairbairn, in 
an article in the Hzpositor (March, 1895), said: “ Is there 
any person necessary in the same sense as He is to the higher 
history of man? The extension of the Greek Empire might 
have happened without Alexander. It was not any one 
man, but a multitude of men who created the supremacy of 
the Greek spirit in literature and art. Imperial Rome would 
have been though Cesar had never lived: but without 
Christ there would have been no Christianity. It is 
impossible to conceive it getting into being without Him: 
and even now that it is, were faith in Him withdrawn, its 
inspiration would be gone, its hopes, aims, spirit, would die.” 

It is vital faith in the living Christ to-day that preserves 
the Church from extinction. The question suggests itself, 
Will Christ assist His Church? He has done so : the gates 
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of Hades have not prevailed against it because He has 
redeemed His promise to it, “And lo! I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” Christ’s Spirit 
fills the air ; our public schools, colleges, and universities are 
saturated with the teaching of Jesus; the legislature even 
has caught the influence of Christian sympathy ; Christ’s 
life pulsates society ; you can count by the hundreds our 
benevolent institutions ; you hear from all quarters cries for 
the alleviation of distress, the succour of the needy, the 
better housing of the poor, and the evangelisation of the 
masses. These are but sparks from the fires of Christ’s self- 
sacrificing love. 

Jesus is inseparable from His Church, and this is the hope 
of our wayward race. Things augur well for the future ; 
the golden age of humanity is yet to come. 

As Robert Browning says : 

“The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven. 

The hill-side is dew-pearled : 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn; 


God’s in His Heaven— 
Alls right with the world.” 


Christ sits on His mediatorial Throne in Heaven, and all’s 
right with the Church. 

When all comforts flee, and all helpers fail, when “ lover 
and friend will be put far from us, and our acquaintance 
into darkness,” then Christ, the ever-faithful Friend, will be 
a Saviour strong to deliver. Amen. 











Rev, W. PIERCE. 


XXTI. 


H Gospel of Power. 
By Rev. W. PIERCE, Lonpon. 


“For I am not ashamed of the Gospel : for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.”—Rom. i. 16. 


O Paul was given the supreme honour of being the 
Apostle of Christ to the Gentiles—that is, to the whole 
world outside the narrow limits of Jewdom. To this high and 
onerous office he was appointed at the time of his conversion. 
It was then announced to him, by the Spirit of the Lord, 
that he should be sent to the Gentiles “to open their eyes, 
and turn them from darkness unto light” (Acts xxvi. 17). 
This Divine commission was acknowledged by the Church 
at Antioch, where they separated Paul and Barnabas for the 
Gentile work to which they were called. 

Later on this was further confirmed by the Church at 
Jerusalem. There the “ pillars” of the Church—James, 
Peter, and John—gave Paul and his companion the right 
hand of fellowship, in recognition of the arrangement that - 
they should preach the Gospel to the Gentiles while they 
themselves should devote their labours to the Jews. 

Paul was therefore very specially ordained to be the 
Apostle of cosmopolitan Christianity. And since in religion, 
as in other affairs, men never forgive those who take away 
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their special privileges, so the narrow Jewish party never 
forgave Paul for presenting Christianity to the world freed 
from the fetters of the law. Much of his time and strength 
was devoted to resisting their bitter and persecuting attacks. 
But his great positive work was to show that the Gospel of 
Christ was fitted to meet the universal needs of man. For» 
after all Paul was the Apostle to the Gentiles, and not the 
Apostle against the Jews. His battle with the bigotry of 
Judaism was an incident by the way. His real objective, 
the true end to his labour, was to proclaim to the wide 
Gentile world “ the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


II.—Paul considered himself under imperative obligation 
to preach the Gospel to every section of the Gentile world. 
He says: “Z am debtor both to Greeks and to barbarians, 
both to the wise and to the foolish.” His diocese embraced 
them all—his desire was towards them all. ‘Yes, and his 
Gospel suited them all. 

Already his itineracy had included the cultured and the 
simple, urban and rural. He had visited the inland peoples 
of Asia Minor—the Galatians, Phrygians, and others ; had 
travelled along the sea-border of Macedonia, visiting — 
Philippi, Thessalonica, and Athens, and was atthe luxurious 
city of Corinth when now writing this Epistle to the 
Romans. He had had, therefore, experience of the fitness 
of the Gospel to meet the spiritual needs of Greeks and 
barbarians, of wise and foolish. 

But it was evident that he could not wholly bear his proud 
and honourable title of Apostle of the Gentiles while he 
was yeb a stranger to Rome. That was his own feeling. 
At Ephesus he declared his intention to repair this great 
omission. He says, “ I must also see Rome.” From this present 
Epistle we learn that he had been long praying to be able to go 
to the great city (i. 10). He explains apologetically that he 
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was hindered many times from coming to them (xv. 22), and 
confesses that for many years he had a longing to come to 
see them. 

The Apostle to the Gentiles had already been to Athens, 
the great centre of art and literature. But Rome is the 
mistress of the world—that Gentile world to which he was 
sent with God’s message of grace. He must go there. Itis 
all-important. He recognises the supremacy of the imperial 
city. But the Gospel is an imperial Gospel. The poor, that 
receive such tender consideration in its provisions and 
proclamations, may be the first to discover its blessings. 
Nevertheless, the Christ who was crucified is a King of 
Kings, and His message must be declared by His great 
Apostle in the world’s metropolis. 

Already there was a considerable Church in the city of the 
Cesars. All roads led to Rome; and along those roads 
some of the travellers were Christians. The Apostle was 
quick to recognise the importance of the Christian community 
existing at the world’s centre. As a matter of fact he sent 
them “ the largest and most important letter he ever wrote.” 
He seemed to feel that his declaring the Gospel to the 
people of Rome would create an epoch both in regard to 
his work and to the history of the extension of Christ’s 
' Kingdom in the world. As a matter of fact, as Dr. 
Lightfoot has pointed out,* Paul’s visit to Rome did alter 
the relations between the Gospel andthe Empire. Already 
the Empire had been a kind of ally. Paul had appealed to 
its power against his persecuting fellow-countrymen. The 
personal labours of the great Apostle at Rome, however, 
raised the Church there into a community of first-class 
importance, with serious results to members. “'The 
preaching of Paul was the necessary antecedent to the 


* Comm, Philippians, Introd. p. i. 
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persecution of Nero.” The two Empires, that of Czesar and 
that of Christ, came in due course into inevitable collision. 


. III.—There were some very wise, very knowing people in 
the world inthe days of Paul. They were the men who never 
make mistakes, and who, consequently, do no good in the 
world. They never take greater risks than consols at 2% 
per cent., and so live long and grow stout. Compare with 
these wise and superior persons, Abraham leaving civilisation 
and going into the wilderness ; Moses casting to the winds 
the riches of Egypt and fleeing to Midian ; Nehemiah giving 
up the office of the king’s cup-bearer to face the perils of 
restoring the ruins of Jerusalem. What hare-brained, im- 
prudent men these latter were ! 

The cool, common-sense people had been, no doubt, criti- 
cising Paul’s intention of going to Rome with the Gospel. 
Suppose the Gospel be true, yet you cannot alter facts. 
Why run your head against a stone wall? ‘To preach the 
Gospel in the world’s metropolis is only to arouse needless 
opposition, to arouse the contempt of the great lords of the 
earth. As Olshausen says, ‘“ Both the doctrine of Christ 
crucified, and the circumstances under which it must be 
preached in Rome, seemed to the eye of man to render a 
successful result of St. Paul’s preaching there very improb-- 
able. In the magnificent capital of the earthly potentate of 
the then world, in a city where all the schools of Grecian 
philosophy had their representatives, it might well seem 
hopeless to the natural man to preach the crucified Son of 
God, a Master who could only promise His disciples death 
and suffering as far as this world was concerned.” * 

But Paul is very far from. seeing any impropriety in 
taking the Gospel of the Crucified to imperial Rome, and in 








* Comm. on Romans, p. 75. 
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words which thoroughly grasp the historic situation, he tells 
us why. He says: “Zam not ashamed of the Gospel, for wt 
is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
IV.—If we were to ask ourselves what the Roman Empire 
symbolised to the eyes of the world, I think we might simply 
and correctly answer, Power. The Roman legions marching 
like a vital machine, resistless, invincible; driving their 
roads as arrows across the plains and over the mountains, 
neither marsh, nor river, nor forest diverting them from 
their track ; bringing the whole known world into subjec- 
tion to their single, central city—they represent power. In 
this proud city the spoils of the world were gathered. In 
its senate the destinies of nations were determined. Opulent, 
arrogant, exclusive, Rome was the proudest and most power- 
ful centre of government the world has ever seen. Czesar 
Ce es are of imperial majesty and might. 
o one knew this better than Paul. Tn every region, in 
every city he visited, he saw and felt the might of Rome. 
He knew that when he went to the Mother City he would be 
in the very presence of the supreme expression of secular 
power. Yet, though he was poor, of weakly bodily presence, 
though his doctrine was that of the Cross, he was nothing 
daunted. The reason was that the Gospel he preached was 
also a power. A power greater than Rome. It was the 
power of God. ven the sceptre of Cesar must fall before 
the sceptre of the Almighty. In the simple message he 
proclaimed Paul knew that the authority and power of the 
world’s Creator and Ruler was hidden. Men are not 
ashamed of that which is great and mighty. Why, then, 
should Paul be ashamed of the Gospel? Where but in 
Rome should the power of the Gospel be admired ? 
In the physical domain itself what is man’s power com- it 
pared with the awful exhibitions of the power of God, the 
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power that lies behind the hurricane, that rocks the mountains 
in the earthquake, that strikes with the lightning and 
speaks in the roar of the thunder? Napoleon, the last of 
the aspirants to universal empire built on physical force, 
when he marched his great army against Moscow was not 
defeated by the Russians. The Muscovites burnt their city 
and withdrew. Then there appeared a different foe. 
General Winter came into the field and marshalled his forces, 
hail and snow, and the north wind. The French sentries in 
the morning were found standing white and frozen at their 
posts—like Lot’s wife—warning the Corsican to flee before 
the vengeance of theforces of Nature. And all along the 
line of his retreat the elements carried on a guerilla warfare. 
From Moscow to the Baltic the track of the discomfited 
army was marked by the dead. 

But God can conquer the throne of the Czsars by other 
means. Little did Nero’s watchful officials think that when 
the centurion brought the ragged Jew evangelist chained 
to a soldier through the Capuan gate into the City of Seven 
Hills, they were allowing the Conqueror of their proud 
throne to pass by. The Kingdom of our Lord cometh not 
by observation. Were it not so, they would have done 
homage to God’s apostle as the great Captain of a Divine 
King. Within a single generation, this contemptible and 
despised sect of Christians, this wonderful doctrine of a 
crucified Saviour, had victories to record. So soon had it 
invaded not the outer courts, but the very sanctities of the 
royal palace. Clemens and Domitillia, members of the 
imperial family, had become Christians. For which reason 
Clemens was put to death, and his wife, Domitillia, exiled. 


V.—But how does this “power of God” make itself 
known? My text mentions one way only. Asa matter of 
fact there are two ways. It shows itself in the salvation of 
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those who believe. But it equally shows itself in the de- 
struction of those who disbelieve, and especially those who 
oppose. It is quite true that our Lord came “ not to destroy.” 
“* God sent not His Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through Him might be saved.” Yet they 
that oppose the advance of the King come to condemnation. 
And they that reject Him cut themselves off from life. 

But the power of God is truly seen, grandly seen, in the 
salvation of men. For though the power of God comes 
without observation, though its entrance is unannounced, 
its results are seen plainly enough. Though it comes with 
footsteps silent like the dawn, its results are manifest like 
the day. They that are being saved are easily recognised. 
They are not as other men. 

In a city given up to brutal pleasures, they are strange 
exceptions to the common rule. When others bow before: 
the image of Czesar, not even the terrors of the world’s 
autocrat can bend these to an idolatrous worship. In their 
meekness and purity of life it might seem an easy matter to 
extinguish them altogether. But it is not so. The vices 
of Rome are already undermining the foundations of the 
Empire, but the generation of those who are being saved by 
God endures. The cruel martyrdom of its chief representa- 
tives only makes the more brave and bold their spiritual 
SUCCESSOTS. 

Rome was destroying. The peoples who became subject 
to its rule were protected from the external attacks of their 
enemies. But they soon learnt the vices of their luxurious 
victor, and became overwhelmed in her utter profligacy 
and materialism, if not already corrupted by their own 
paganism. 

But the Gospel can save—save from sin, from the love of 
sin, and from its deadly curse. The Gospel can re-create. 
Man can corrupt and destroy. But what a wonderful thing 
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it is to save—to change the vile and sinful into the pure 
and saintly. 

Any Gospel that can do ¢hat is demonstrably divine ; and 
there is only one Gospel which even pretends to do it. It 
is the Gospel of the Crucified Saviour that achieves the 
miracle of miracles wherever there is faith. It is, indeed, 
a Gospel of power. 


VI.—*£o-every one that—believeth?’ It is a very broad 
and a very narrow Gospel. “To every one that believeth.” 
It knows no natural or social distinction between man and 
man. It declares there is no distinction. What we regard. 
as differences between men and each other, are mere surface 
differences. Morally, all belong to the same category, ail 
have sinned and fallen short of the glory of God. This 
Gospel is broad, like the heart of God. “ Zo EVERY ONE 
that believeth”) 
<But it is narrow also. It is to those that believe, to those 
alone. You must attend to its word. You must feel the 
need of its healing. You must yearn for its touch. Know- 
ing it is of God, you must trust in its mercy. That is the 
narrowness of the Gospel. It is the power of God, but it 
cannot save you apart from your moral consciousness, your 
repentance, your desire, your consent. ~Your heart must 
respond to the tender, breathing love of God. 

But once you conform to this simple and necessary con- 
dition, then how wondrous is the power of God seen in this 
Gospel. Ashamed of it ? Whocould be? Are you ashamed 
of the art that can take the rough untempered clay and turn 
it into an abiding form of exquisite beauty? Are you 
ashamed of the art that can by care and cultivation turn a 
piece of rough wilderness into a green paradise, blossoming 
like a rose ? Are you ashamed of the skill that can subdue 
the loathsome disease destroying the body, and lead the 
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suffering one into happy radiant health again? It is only 
the ignorant, the perverse, the wickedly foolish, that can be 
ashamed in any place and under any circumstances of the 
Gospel of Him who is mighty to save. 

“T am not ashamed of the Gospel.” Implicit in the word 
‘is the answer to someone’s sneer, the reproof of some weak- 
ling, some worldly critic. It isa word fitted to the meridian 
of Rome, proud, haughty, glutted and intoxicated with a 
sense of her power. To accommodating, time-serving 
Christians, who tremble in the shadow of the Capitol, there 
igs an appropriateness in the word, “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel, for it is the power of God.” But negatives can 
never express Paul’s glorying in the word of God. In his 
vision of the Kingdom of God, these Ceesars are but the little 
puppet-kings of time that strut and fret their hour upon 
the stage, and then are heard no more. He himself, far 
from being ashamed, is proud of his allegiance to “ the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of Kings, the Lord 
of Lords, who only hath immortality.” 





XXII. 


“© Wretched Man!” 


By Rev. D. W. SIMON, D.D., THE UnirTeD COLLEGE, 
BRADFORD. 


“© wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
—Rom. vii. 24, 25. 


HE Apostle Paul had been close upon a quarter of a 
century a loyal follower of the Lord Jesus Christ 
when these passionate words flowed from his pen. 

Was he describing a real or an imaginary experience ? 
If the experience was real, was it individual or general ? 
- If it was Paul’s individual experience, was it past or present ? 
Various answers have been given to these questions, but I 
agree with those who think that Paul was referring to 
experiences through which he had just been passing. 

But how could it be? Whether one goes back to the 
time before he believed in Christ, or recalls other ex- 
pressions used by him after he became a Christian, one is 
alike perplexed. Can this be the Paul who spoke of himself 
as having been touching the righteousness which is in the 
law Oblameless—that law, remember, which he himself 
characterises as holy, just, and good, and as spiritual? If 
so, would he not seem to have become a worse man in 
becoming a Christian? For the description given by him- 
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self just quoted was given, not before, but after his con- 
version. Would not Christ, too, in that case seem really, 
as he himself put it, to have become “the minister of 
sin” ? Or, again, is this the same Paul, who speaks of the 
life he now lives in the flesh as a life by the faith of the Son 
of God, who thanks God for the victory which He gives 
over sin through Jesus Christ, or who boasts of being 
‘able for all things through Christ energising in him” ? 
What shall we say ? What a paradox !—O wretched man 
that I am,—I who am able to testify that in all these things 
we are more than conquerors through Him that loved us! 
Verily it is strange. No wonder that expositors differ. 

The reconciliation of the two Pauls, if one may so speak, 
is to be found in the fact—which, whilst a fact may also be 
called a law—that the longer and closer a man’s relation to 
Christ the more sin does he find in himself; though it is also 
true that the fuller experience he has of Christ’s power to 
save ! 

I believe, for my own part, as I have already indicated, 
that before his conversion Paul did consider himself well-nigh 
blameless—not, perhaps, in the strictest sense, but in a fair 
sense ; it was a good working sort of blamelessness. Not a 
superficial, hypocritical blamelessness, but one such as the 
holy spiritual law required. There was nothing of any 
consequence, either in his inward or outward life, so far as 
he knew, to be ashamed of ; and there was a good deal to 
be really proud of. Had he never come into contact with 
Christ he would have remained fairly content with himself 
to the end; for there is nothing in Paul’s own allusions to 
himself outside the chapter from which the text is taken to 
warrant the descriptions given of the discontent and unrest 
felt by him before conversion. It was Christ who made 
him a restless, dissatisfied man; he was fairly satisfied 


before Christ appeared to him. 
ie 
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There always have been, and there still are, great numbers 
of people like Paul, who with as much right are called 
blameless, and think themselves very good livers ;. who also 
are happy and tolerably content with themselves—so far 
content that they have no serious fears as to the judgment 
God will pronounce on them. ‘They judge themselves 
blameless, and feel comfortable till Christ appears on 
the scene. Then conflicts begin and uneasiness sets in. 
Paul isa type of many. His discovery of himself—as one 
may describe it—began with the extraordinary vision of the 
risen Christ vouchsafed to him on the way to Damascus. 
The discoveries which other men besides Paul have made of 
themselves, and are still every day making of themselves, are 
due to realising visions of Christ which, though lacking the 
element of exceptionalness which marked Paul’s experience, 
are just as real, just as true. Each of them, too, no less 
than Paul, is compelled to exclaim, “O wretched man that 
Tam!” 

I said that the closer and longer a man’s relation to 
Christ, the more sin does he find in himself. 

This experience has three forms or three stages, dis- 
tinguishable, though not separable, the one from the 
other. 

The first 1s marked by the constant discovery of new 
sins. 

In very many cases it is the sense of sin—sin of some 
definite kind, not sin in the general or abstract, which is a 
very delusive business—that drives men to Christ. But 
this is not always the case. It was not so with Paul. It is 
the manifestation of Christ that awakens the sense of sin 
and need. We should not be surprised at this order of 
things in the case of young people brought up in a thoroughly 
Christian atmosphere, and who, like the young ruler who 
came to Christ, are able to say, “ All these things have I 
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kept from my youth upwards.” But some sin or other is 
sure to start into view the moment Christ rises above the 
horizon of the soul. If it be no other, it will be the one of 
either neglecting or resisting Him. The turning point in 
Paul’s life came when he saw that in persecuting Christ’s 
Church, instead of serving God, as he supposed, he had 
really been persecuting his Lord; and a startling enough . 
discovery it was. So, too, with many among ourselves. 
They find out that they have been turning a deaf ear to 
Christ’s voice, and refusing Him their heart and service. 
Should there be no other sin, this is felt to be sin enough, 
as soon as Christ is seen in His true relation to God and the 
world and ourselves. 

A startling experience it is, this revelation of our sin 
—whatever the sin be! To be invited to come to Christ 
and to be drawn to Him in all simplicity as the fairest, 
truest, gentlest, tenderest, and then to find one’s eyes 
opened to the sinfulness of something that had not been 
regarded as sin. Many a young convert secretly wishes’ 
himself back to his old state—the state of blameless 
righteousness—so puzzled is he at being plunged into 
conflict and unrest where he looked for higher rest and 
joy. 

As the beginning, so the continuation. We set ourselves 
to fight the one sin, thinking thus to gain the victory and 
end the strife; but, alas! first one form of sin and then 
another lifts its hateful head out of the dark depths of our 
nature, until we feel at times asif there were no end of them. 
Not that all of us are exactly alike—by no means ; but no 
one is altogether exempt from these painful discoveries 
who walks with Christ. He who knows nothing of them 
may rely on it that, however fair his life, and however much 
he may know avout Christ and admire Him, Christ has not 
yet been “revealed in him.” Some such experience as this 

Wik 
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dictated the verses of Cowper, which Christian people used 
often to repeat, and even sing :— 


“T asked the Lord that I might grow 
In faith and love and every grace, 
Might more of His salvation know, 
And seek more earnestly His face. 


“T hoped that, in some favoured hour, 
At once He’d answer my request 
And by His love’s constraining power 
Subdue my sins and give me rest. 


“ Instead of this He made me feel 
The hidden evils of my heart, 

And let the angry powers of hell 

Assault my soul in every part.” 


Many a one who, after sharing in “ holiness” meetings, has 
been able to shout exultingly, “Victory! victory!” and 
fondly believed that the conflict was o’er, has been filled 
with dismay and doubt at finding that behind, beneath, 
around the one besetment which had been vanquished, sin 
on sin made its appearance, till the words were forced from 
him, “ Mine iniquities have overtaken me, so that I am not 
able to look up ; they are more than the hairs of mine head, 
therefore my heart faileth me : be pleased, O Lord, to deliver 
me, O Lord make haste to help me.” 

The second stage is marked by the discovery that sins are 
more sinful than we were at first aware—that, in fact, they are 
in a certain sense living things which tend to reproduce them- 
selves in ever blacker and more hateful forms. Like seeds 
whose real essence, whose truth, so to speak, first comes to 
light when they develop into fullgrown plants and bear 
fruit : so sins reveal their true nature when their final issues 
are realised. ‘Take for example ambition and envy—those 
twin sisters, one of which wears a face of fascinating loveli- 
ness ; whilst the other though ugly by nature is thoroughly 
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mistress of the art of ingratiating herself into our favour. 
Ambition to excel—is not that legitimate ? nay more, is it 
not a duty ? men ask; especially when they are young. 
At first, too, how noble it seems; how stimulating to the 
exercise of our powers; how inspiring! But by and bye, 
to excel others, to get beyond others—not merely to excel in 
the abstract—becomes more or less consciously our aim: 
not merely to increase in knowledge or skill or in any other 
good, but to outstrip real or supposed competitors ; and then 
envy begins to play her part. These two together breed 
impatience of the success even of those who are not pro- 
perly competitors ; unwillingness that any one should share 
with ourselves the credit or advantage of work done; 
irritation that recognition or reward should fall to the lot of 
any one else; and at last the very spirit of tyranny, of 
levelling, of murder begins to stir in the heart. You may 
think I am speaking in the mood of the pessimist and 
painting from imagination rather than from the reality : 
would it were so; but alas! the shadows are not one degree 
too dark. Do not imagine, however, that I mean that a 
‘development like this takes place in every one. God be 
praised, there are a thousand influences which tend to 
check it; but I do mean, that unless the sin I have 
been referring to is, checked, that or something like that 
is the course it will run. Analogous things are true of 
other sins. 

But, thirdly, a further discovery is made—the discovery, 
namely, that it is not merely a question of sins—of 
sinful thoughts, desires, aims, words, acts—but of a sinful 
nature of a sinful sejf. We find out that we, we our- 
selves, are, tainted, yea corrupt to the very root. The 
fountain head of our life is impure. Our heart is un- , 
clean ; our spirit is not right. As one has sung in words 
which, though not highly poetical, yet truly suggest, even 
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if they do not precisely express, the experience to which. 

Iam referring :— 

/ «Tossed to and fro as on a sea, 
Whose depths by storms 
Are heavenward flung, 
I start and groan ! 


“The sea on which thus to and fro 
My poor frail bark 
Is sorely tossed, 
Am I myself! 


“The storms which into fury lash 
These waters deep, 
Are storms which I 
Myself do raise ! 


“O mystery grim ! the bark, the sea, 
The storms that rage, 
All, all am I; 
And I myself Ay 
Do cause myself to start and groan,” | 


It is a stern moment in the life of a man when he comes. 
face to face—sometimes it happens suddenly—with himself 
as the real difficulty. Sins—individual sins—however 
numerous and black, one is apt to think can be laid aside, 
yea, even the besetting sin ; but onese/f—how can one lay 
oneself aside? Ah! then one begins to realise the meaning 
of the conflict between the law in the members and the law 
of the mind, and passionately exclaims with Paul, ‘“O- 
wretched man that I am!” 

I suppose very many at the present time turn away with 
a certain loathing and irritation from the strong language: ' 
which it was common not very long ago for Christian men 
to use regarding themselves. Doubtless, too, not a few in 
former days repeated the words thoughtlessly ; or because 
they imagined them to be somehow well-pleasing in the: 
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sight of God. But the men who originated these modes of 
speech were moved by true and awful experiences ; and we - 
need to ask ourselves whether the moderation of our lan- 
guage may not be due to the moderation of our sense of sin, 
2.¢., to its dulness. Let us by all means avoid exaggeration 
oe unreality ; but God forbid that we should form a slight 
estimate either of. the number or nature of our sins—still 
less of the sinfulness of ourselves. 

Such and other discoveries do men make when they enter 
into personal relations with the Lord Jesus Christ, even as 
did Paul. 

The question that arises here, how this comes aie is one 
of great interest ; but I can only just touch upon it. Some 
think it is chiefly, if not wholly, due to the simple fact of 
Christ’s being the moral and religious ideal. But that alone 
is not enough. The fact of His being such an ideal needs 
first to be discerned, if it is to affect our estimate of ourselves ; 
and this is by no means so simple a matter as is often taken 
for granted. Men may live, as we all know, in the very 
presence of that which relatively to them is ideal, and yet 
never discover the fact. “The eye sees what it brings with 
it”; the eye needs purging and opening. ‘Till then the 
ideal, especially the moral ideal, neither reveals itself to a 
man, nor reveals a man to himself. You remember that the 
Jews not only did not discover that Christ was the ideal, — 
but even treated Him as an ally of Beelzebub. There is,’ 
too, such a thing as loving darkness rather than light. 

Who, then, shall purge our vision? The Comforter, even 
the Spirit of truth, who leadeth into all truth—He, if we are 
willing, will enable us to see Christ, and in seeing Him to 
see ourselves. 

That we should need help of this kind is in perfect accord 
with our experience in other regions—in the region of 
science, of art—indeed of knowledge and practical skill 
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generally—as I could show you if time permitted. Most 
. of us only begin to see when some one acts as revealer. 

_ But, well for us, Christ’s work does not stop even there. 
If He did nothing for humanity but throw light on its evil 
condition by His own ideal life and death and person, ’twere 
better for us to have been left as we were. But, God be 
praised, that is not all ! 


Two other things Christ does for us—two most essential 
things. The first is, that He gives us power; He energises 
in us. He communicates to our spiritual nature a strength 
analogous to that which bread communicates to our body. 

Some, indeed, talk as if all that we need after our eyes 
have been opened to see the ideal beauty of His life and 
work, were to live with Him in memory, thought, imagina- 
tion, and affection, using the Gospel records as aids, and 
cultivating fellowship with the noble and true everywhere ; 
and as if, doing this, we should gradually and even insen- 
sibly be transformed into His image. I do not underesti- 
mate the value of all this—it is good and true as far as it 
goes ; but were that all, most of us poor sinners would be in 
a bad case. 

We need more than that. In fact, to keep up such fel- 
lowship is one of our hardest tasks ; how, then, can it be the 
condition of performing those which are really easier ? That 
_ is to put the cart before the horse. No, we need power— 
power to think, and love, and speak, and act out the ideal, 
as we gradually discern it. 

Christ is the power of God unto salvation. Through 
Him we are energised to will and to do: we are trans- 
formed. 

This was what Paul meant when, after asking, as if in 
desperation, “‘ Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?” he exultingly cried out, “I thank God through 
Jesus Christ; ’ and when he wrote elsewhere, “God forbid 
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that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified to me and I to the 
world.” Christ will be ‘‘ made unto us from God not only 
wisdom, but forgiveness, sanctification, redemption.” 

Still another thing we need and Christ does for us: He 
brings the assurance of forgiveness through His death. This, 
in fact, comes first of all. If we form any adequate 
idea of our sin in relation to God, we shall have no courage 
either to seek for strength or to carry on the battle with it, 
without the assurance of forgiveness through the death of 
Christ. One of the great difficulties of the soul while 
passing through the experiences which I have described is 
to keep hold on God. The dark visions which are needed 
to bring us to Him seem to fill us with fear of Him, and 
thus to separate us from Him. With Peter, therefore, our 
first impulse is to say, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man”; and yet it is Christ’s coming that reveals our sin- 
fulness, and is intended to do so, *Tis well for us if in these 
awful moments we can fall back on the truth which inspired 
the words :— 


“ Weary of earth and laden with my sin, 
I look at heaven and long to enter in ; 
But there no evil thing may find a home, 
And yet I hear a voice that bids me, ‘ Come.’ 


“Tt is the voice of Jesus that I hear, 
His are the hands stretched out to draw me near ; 
And His the blood that can for all atone, 
And set me faultless there before the throne.” 





XXIII. 


The Permanent and Fnodestructible in 
Religion. 


By Rev. LLEWELYN D. BEVAN, LL.B., D.D., MELBOURNE- 


“But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three.” 
1 Cor, xiii, 13. 


T is universally recognised that the present age of the 
Church is marked by the powerful influence exerted 
over Christian belief by the progress of scientific and 

historical criticism. The Reformation was the era of pro- 
_ test against the external authority of the Church. For 
more than a thousand years organised Christianity, in the 
form of the Catholic Church, had exercised an almost 
universal ascendency over the human mind. The schools, 
the universities, the historical and literary appenages of the 
Western world were all dominated by the clergy and by 
clerical thought. But the movement of the Reformation 
was the culmination of the revolt of the human mind and 
conscience against the tyranny of ecclesiastical institutions,. 
and the Reformed Churches of Christendom emerged from 
the control of the Western Church, and entered upon that 
progress, both in thought and life, in lines almost parallel 
to those along which have moved the opinion and the 
activity of the external and secular world. 
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But the human mind has always sought for some 
authority. It needs an ultimate appeal. Even geometric 
science has to proceed from certain postulates, and when 
the authority of the Church was set aside, and men asked 
for some ultimate canon of belief and rule of action, the 
reformers fell back upon the Bible, and the place of the 
infallible Church was taken by the infallible Book. But 
the modern period has been a period of critical investiga- 
tion, and no sooner was the Bible set up as an infallible 
authority than men began to question the Book itself, and 
increasingly, as the period has advanced, the Protestant 
claim of authority for the Sacred Scriptures has been sub- 
jected to the various tests furnished by physical science on 
the one side, and historical and critical research on the 
other. 

The result has been that a habit of mind has arisen in 
the Church of modern times, and among thoughtful people 
generally, which questions even the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of our common religious and Christian faith. The 
Bible necessarily presents the cosmogony of the age of its 
authorship. Modern science shows that the physical teach- 
ings of Scripture are absolutely contradicted by what has been 
recorded on the physical condition of the earth’s surface 
itself, when this has been properly examined and duly con- 
sidered. Historical criticism has attacked the supposed age 
of various parts of the Sacred Scripture. What has been 
long believed to be historical fact, it is endeavoured to show, 
is nothing but the effort on the part of the people to recon- 
struct their history by piecing out and filling up the tradi- 
tiopary and legendary remains of a very dim and uncertain 
past. Statements apparently of simple and direct fact are 
held to result from “tendencies,” and treatments of the 
subject with intentional bias, and with set purpose for party 

and sectional ends. The whole region of the miraculous 
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and supernatural is dealt with from an entirely new con- 
ception of life and nature. Divine action, which formerly 
was thought to be evidenced by -the irregular and the 
occasional, is now held to be possible only along the lines 
of the orderly and the verifiable ; and so far from a miracle 
being a help to the acceptance of the moral and spiritual 
teaching associated with the miracle, it is found rather to be 
an obstacle and a hindrance to faith, and it might also be 
said that the Bible without the miraculous would be more 
easily and readily received than, as now, with so much of the 
supernatural within it. 

The very claims of Christianity itself have been subjected 
to the most critical examination. Not only have the 
writings of the New Testament passed through a series of 
most searching tests, but the authority of apostles and 
apostolic men have been openly questioned by leading 
teachers in the Church, whose devotion to the ultimate 
truths of Christianity were beyond all doubt and suspicion. 
And even those facts in the history of our Lord Himself, 
which have been held as absolutely necessary to the consti- 
tution of His nature, and as furnishing the foundation upon 
which His work and power have been established, are 
gravely questioned, and even in some cases distinctly 
refused by those who yet regard Him as the -supreme 
authority on all matters of faith and conduct, the highest 
revelation of the life and truth of God, the true Leader and 
Saviour of the world. 

We may say, therefore, that we are in the midst of an age 
of a peculiarly destructive character. The winds blow from 
every quarter, and are very boisterous, and not a few of .the 
structures of our faith are being levelled to the ground. 
Nay, the tempest is like one of those furious winds that 
sometimes rage across the vast plains of the Western Con- 
tinent, where the tempest not only blows down buildings 
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and trees, but uproots them, tears away their foundations, 
carries off the very ground upon which they are fixed, and 
lays bare the solid ribs of rock beneath. 

To many a simple heart it would seem as if everything 
were going, as if nothing were left ; but it must not be for- 
gotten that whatever may be the issue of the controversy, it 
by no means follows that all these destructive positions are 
going to be made out and proved the ultimate truth. In 
the meanwhile, there is a great overthrowing of faith, and a 
weakening of trust, and men’s hearts are enfeebled because 
of uncertainty and unbelief. We may therefore ask, sup- 
posing that many of these positions could be made out; 
supposing that large portions of what have been held to be 
the truth of God’s own revelation have to be given up; 
granted to the critic and the opponent of Christian faith 
almost all that he deniands, is there not still left enough 
for life and godliness? Amid the things scattered and 
destroyed, may we not find that upon which the soul may 
rest, that by which the conscience shall be quickened, the 
battle of life fought successfully, and man’s blessedness and 
God’s glory gained by each of us? Does not the Scripture 
itself seem to suggest that there will be these shakings, that 
many things which have seemed very precious to us will 
disappear and lose their value? Indeed, does not the apostle 
in this very passage affirm that there will be the loss of what 
was regarded as of the highest importance in the changes of 
life and in the progress of the soul? He says that “ Whether 
there be prophecies, they shall be done away ; whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall be done away. For we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part ; but when that which is perfect shall come, that 
which is in part shall be done away. When I was a child, I 
spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a child; but - 
now that I am become a man I have put away childish 
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things. But now we see in a mirror, in a riddle, but then 
face to face; now I know in part, but then shall I know 
even as also I have been known. But now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three, and the greatest of these is love.” 

Let us grant, then, to our modern critic pretty much all 
that he asks. We have long since given up an infallible 
Church ; let us suppose that we also give up an infallible 
Book. This Book is a literature, the work of many ages, 
of many men ; it is the story of the thought and worship and 
progress, for the most part, of a particular race, in regard to 
God, and duty in the matter of the service of Him and the 
fulfilment of the obligations of human life. It is marked by 
human imperfection ; its records are faulty; its morality 
sometimes incohate and imperfect ; its religion even super- 
stitious. Progressive indeed, it is the story of the human 
mind and heart, searching, on a pilgrimage of progress, 
stretching forward to an ideal, never wholly realised, and yet 
ever sought. It is not a, treasury from which we are to 
gather short and pregnant sentences that are to dominate our 
thought and to fashion the symbols of our creed, within 
whose limits alone we are to move in our thinking, and in 
the development of our faith and our life. It is the story of 
the changeful history of human faith and endeavours. 

The men whose lives are recorded here are men of like 
passions with ourselves, tempted, struggling, falling, failing. 
What they believed were visions of the Eternal may have 
been only subjective conditions of their own nervous and 
spiritual life. The voices they heard had echoes only within 
the lines of their own consciousness, and even the wondrous 
things which they record are only the result of heated 
imagination or exultant faith, or love’s later reminiscence, so 
willing to weave into the fabric of its story the fancies or 
desires of its own sweet memory of the joy and passion of 
admiring love. 
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Even let us go further in what we grant, and let that 
Supreme Figure of whom we believe the whole Book is 
but the record, now in presage, and now in narrative, be 
only the idealised and spiritualised form which faith and 
gratitude, working through generations, have produced, 
lifting the Galilean artisan into a Son of God, and making 
the person and character of the Nazarene the centre round 
which have gathered the hopes of humanity—a beautiful and 
awe-inspiring fiction indeed, but still a fiction so far as 
historic reality and biographical certainties are concerned. 
It is true He has fed the hungry thousands of a world, and 
will at last satisfy the longing of every human heart; but 
He never brake the bread for the five thousand, nor gave the 
few small fishes that became the full meat of the multitudes 
who sat in their ordered groups upon some hillside that 
overlooked Gennesareth. 

It is true, He has changed for a world the water of its 
secular life into the wine of a divine kingdom; but the 
waterpots filled with water at the marriage feast never 
turned to brimming vats of wine at His almighty word. 
Indeed, He has been the healer of the sicknesses of the 
world, and in the loving service which He has inspired, and 
the consecrated «life which He has invoked, He has caused 
man’s fever to pass into coolness and made the blind to see, 
and driven out the demons from enslaved souls and been the 
physician of the world ; but never upon earth did He touch 
the leper, and no legion-inhabited one e’er sat at His feet, 
“clothed and in his right mind.” He is the life of the 
world ; but Lazarus did not hear Him call down the portals 
of the dead and come forth to be clasped in the arms of 
loving sisters, and to be gazed at with wondering awe by the 
crowds who came to see the dead man raised up by Christ. 
And alas! for the truth of the record, and “ woe worth” 
the Church’s faith, whereon its whole superstructure hath 
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been built, He Himself, if, indeed, He died upon the Cross, 
and was laid in the Arimathean’s tomb, never came back to 
life ; or, if He did, there had been no dying, it was nothing 
but the recovery from a faint, and He had to be spirited 
away, perchance to Arabia, in its fastnesses, to hold commu- 
nion with some of those who might interpret His teachings 
in a wider and more philosophic fashion than even He Him- 
self could ever have secured; and so He vanished from the 
eyes of His disciples, leaving them to feign the wonderful 
story which two millenniums of the world have believed, but 
the true significance of which has been left to our intelligence 
and to our industry fully to understand, to explain, and still 
in some fashion, to trust and to adore. 

Now, I say, let us grant all this, let all the criticisms be 
proved, let everything go overboard : we ask what have we 
left ? Isthere enough to live by, and to struggle by, and to 
conquer by, and to die by ? And-we answer, Yes. “ Now 
abideth faith, hope, love.” 


I.—FaitH REMAINS. 


However the various objects which have been the contents 
of the so-called faith of the Church may have to be given 
up, the faculty of faith itself remains. It-is an essential 
part of the human constitution, and as no man throughout 
all humanity has ever been found without it, so it may be 
regarded as one of these original qualities of the nature that 
are essential, we may say co-ordinate, with human nature 
itself. You cannot destroy faith, You may change the 
objects of faith. You may even get rid of or think you get 
rid of the supreme object of faith, God Himself. But there 
is always a nemesis for such destruction. The torn tendrils 
of the human heart will cling to some other object, and when 
men turn from the living and eternal One, they will make 
to themselves other gods and godlets in whom they may 
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believe, or, forgetting the everlasting One, will seek to spirits 
that peep and mutter. An atheistic people or age is by no 
means an age or people wanting in faith. Indeed, generally 
they transcend even the races and ages of faith and become 
marked in their credulity. 

Faith is the necessary apprehension of that in the external 
world to which our own nature is akin, and between which 
and ourselves there is the bond of dependence. Modern 
thought has very much changed our convictions concerning 
the relations of the Supreme Being of the universe. Our 
fathers thought that God made the world just as a human 
manufacturer makes some commodity out of the raw material 
with which he deals, and it is probable that some such con- 
ception of this may have been present in the mind of some 
of those who wrote the sacred Scriptures, although the 
phraseology of the Scripture cosmogony is not altogether so 
alien to the modern philosophy of creation as some would 
have us believe. But at least we may say that the concep- 
tion of creation which has been so common to orthodox 
theology has been greatly modified by the results of more 
recent scientific thought. But while God is conceived of as 
the immanent Power of nature, ever in its workings not 
merely setting it going as a machine from which He is 
wholly separate, but rather as the insphering Spirit of the 
universe, ever unfolding Himself in the various forms which 
Nature in her processes may take, such a conception of the 
Creator and Preserver of the world by no means destroys 
the faith in God which arises within us as we contemplate 
the universe and meditate upon its work. Indeed, that 
essential quality of faith which we have affirmed concerning 
it—namely, the apprehension of the kinship between our- 
selves and the Supreme Power of the universe—is all the 
more helped by the recent conceptions which have been 
formed of God and His relations to His creatures. 

18 
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The tendency of thought is certainly not in the direction 
of life as following organisation, and as spirit being depen- 
dent upon the physical inter-relations of the body, but 
rather otherwise. Life is first, and organisation follows it. 
Spirit is original, and bodily organisations succeed rather 
than precede spiritual existence. Now, if this be true of 
the lower personalities of the universe, it must be true also 
of the universal Personality, the original Source of con- 
sciousness and thought. And hence faith, which affirms the 
relationship between us and this Supreme Being, becomes 
the more assured and the more stable. 

So in the workings of nature and in the providential affairs 
of life. Whilst modern science and critical history refuse 
to believe in interferences and sudden and special and 
occasional acts of God, interposed in the general life of 
mankind, yet the very fact that science begins to search for 
the order of life, and believes it possible to determine the 
sequences, regular and intelligible, which mark the process 
-of human history, requires that all such thought shall lead 
more and more to the conception of an intelligent order in 
life, which has no meaning whatever unless there be an 
intelligent Orderer of life. The facts and occurrences of 
history, if they are to be grasped by a mind that reviews 
‘them, and are to be found to possess a determined sequence, 
moving along orderly lines and reaching very definite and 
determined ends, necessarily involve a Power which is itself 
intelligent and orderly. It would be the height of absurdity 
to suppose that a combination of letters could be read into 
an intelligible and orderly epistle by an intelligent and 
instructed mind, and that this collection of letters had had 
no equally intelligent writer who had originally placed them 
in the form in which they were legible and comprehensible. 
Hence the affirmation of the order of the universe, unbroken, 
unbreakable, and the inclusion of human life within this 
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order, which has seemed to some to undermine religion, does 
only reaffirm it and establish it on some more firm position, 
for faith abides, that faith which is the recognition of the 
kinship which must exist between the subjective soul of man 
and that objective Spirit in the universe which must be its 
Director and its Orderer. 

In a similar way human faith in the moral attributes of 
God must be reassured; for it is impossible for man to 
study the universe and his own life and not to be sensible of 
those tremendous forces of obligation and duty by which 
he is everywhere environed. It matters not how they may 
have arisen within him. Their manifestions, the oppor- 
tunities of their operations may all have been derived, but 
the obligation itself has its inherent and specific character. 
The transcendent imperative of conscience, the universal 
sense of sin—these are facts of which man cannot divest 
himself, He may reduce Sinai to a legend, the ten com- 
mandments may be mythical, the whole system of Mosaic 
law may be referable to those customs to which have been 
lent the sanction of a religious superstition, in common with - 
all the rituals and dogmas of the various faiths of the world 
when studied in the light of that most recent of all sciences, 
the science of religion. But none of these things can help 
man to get rid of himself. As it has been quaintly put, No 
man can lift himself off the ground by pulling at the tags 
of his own shoes. So man, however he may banish forms 
of outward story and religious tradition, can yet never 
silence the reverberations of the moral law within his own 
soul, nor escape the sadness which overwhelms common 
humanity in the sorrow of its sin. 

Faith, then, must refer these moral conditions in some way 
to the external universe. God, whom the soul recognises as 
its Father, is the source of these obligations, and in some 
way must bear relation to this sin which surrounds man on 

18* 
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every side, and which has entered so deeply into the sub- 
stance of his being. He owes duty to this Supreme God. 
He must find grace and help from this Father of his spirit, 
and he reposes in trustful confidence, seeking for the grace 
that he needs, longing for the comfort and consolation for 
' which his heart yearns, and crying out in his spirit and in 
his flesh for the living God. 

This then remains—after the critic has destroyed all the 
superstructure of our religion—the consciousness of relation- 
ship to the Eternal One, the assurance of His presence and 
His power in all our life, the deep sense of the need that we 
experience of His grace and of His help. Thus we fill the 
world again with the presence of God. It is useless for you 
to try to make the world a mere museum. ‘The soul of man 
will not have it so. A museum is the place of dead things 
—specimens only of external forms whose life you have 
destroyed in order that you may be able to record their 
external conditions at any moment. The world is not a 
museum. It is a home—a home filled with the presence 
of the Father, wherein He has many rooms, some of them 
picture galleries, some of them chambers for music and for 
song, some of them class-rooms for lessons and for teaching, 
some of them quiet and shaded places of mourning, fit only 
for the silence of sorrow and the shedding of tears. But it 
is all His house, His home, and God’s presence is every- 
where, the beauty of every picture, the melody of every 
song, the comfort of all sorrow—grace and benediction and 
fatherly tenderness everywhere. 

You may destroy, therefore, the contents of our creed ; 
but faith abides, and you cannot destroy the object of our 
faith. Faith is, and God too must be; and He is our God, 
and we must rest in Him. And perhaps even we shall have 
to reconstruct the very things that you have destroyed, and 
make again for ourselves the story of human life, and in it 
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the presence and the power and the leading of God. For 
God is not more with us than He was with the fathers, for 
they, ‘too, had faith, and their faith, as ours, implies the 
presence and the grace of God. 

Hence, I say, we may have to reconstruct the story 
of human life. Or, perhaps, all this destructive modern 
criticism may help us the better to know what is the real 
meaning of that story which we have in the sacred records, 
and which, it may be after all, we may not give up, but 
only understand more perfectly, and more wisely read. 

Anyhow, faith abides, and God is, and our trust in God 
remains unchanged, unbroken. 


IJ.—Hore Remarns. 

Amid the destruction of all that the human soul holds 
dear—its cherished beliefs, the traditions handed from the 
fathers, millenniums old, rites and ceremonies which have 
lost their significance and only continue because the in- 
grained habits of human nature will not come to an end at 
once—man retains his hope. What is this hope ? 

Hope is that confidence which lies within the soul, that 
there is an unbroken link between each moment of the 
soul’s existence, and which especially turns towards the 
future, and is assured of its continuance in that future, with 
conditions of happiness and blessedness such as those which 
it now enjoys. Hope is the sense of personal identity and 
unbroken continuity of existence specially regarding the 
future. Hope depends upon the experiences of the past. 
It is the assurance which the soul slowly forms of the 
perpetuation of its own existence, with a confidence in the 
goodness of God and the bounty of Nature. It is the sense 
of personal existence, and inasmuch as it transcends all the 
changes of life, it transcends that greatest of all changes— 
namely, death—and the highest hope of the soul is, there- 
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fore, immortality, the expectation of eternal life, which 
awaits us in the unseen and the unknown world. 

Now, it must be remembered that this expectation of our 
continued existence, and this existence prolonged beyond the 
grave, is really the basis of all the nobler sentiments which 
belong to man as a social being ; and, moreover, his moral 
nature, or any real worth belonging to it, depends upon this 
continuation and perpetuity of life. There would be no joy 
in friendship, there would be no blessedness in those sweet 
ties that bind us all together in families, with the love of 
parent and child, or husband and wife, if man were only a 
creature of the present, with no expectation of a future 
which ever enlarges and widens in the fulness of existence 
and the content of its experience. 

The merely animal relation which secures the perpetuation 
of the race and the support of offspring during the time of 
their helplessness may have its illustration, or its analogue, 
in the consciousness and the experience of man. But surely 
all that is involved in man’s expectation of his own personal 
career, and that of those associated with him, enormously 
transcends this original sentiment, upon which depends 
merely the assurance of life from day to day. 

It: is on this wider hope that man has for himself, for his 
children, and his friends—it is upon this, I say, that civilisa- 
tion and human progress entirely rest. The mere moments 
of delight, as they occur in due succession, would never 
raise man beyond the level of a brute, and it is this expecta- 
tion enlarged to all the vastness of a ceaseless life, the 
immortal destiny which awaits him—it is this that furnishes 
man with the basis upon which more than civilisation 
depends, upon which is founded his moral and spiritual life. 
The sanctions and obligations of righteousness, the impera- 
tives of virtues, the award of goodness, the punishment of 
evil, would have no force if man had no expectation for the 
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future, no strong assurance of an everlasting life. And, 
therefore, even supposing the entire superstructure of 
religion, and even the moral law, he removed, because there 
has been no historical basis, no certainty of truth, no 
sanction of a Divine revelation upon which these may 
depend, yet you cannot remove from the human soul its 
hope—that is to say, its expectation for this world, and its 
longing for a higher and better existence in a world that 
is unseen. 

We have said that faith abides, which is the perception of 
the tie that unites man with the Supreme Intelligence of the 
world that is around him. So we say that hope, which is 
the conviction of his own permanent and continued existence, 
must remain, and this hope must unite with this faith in the 
desire that will possess the human soul to be bound up in 
the bundle of indestructible life with Him in whom man 
believes that he lives, and moves, and has his being. 

If, then, you cannot destroy this hope, you may be quite 
sure that man will fasten himself upon some object in which 
this hope shall rest. He not only believes in God and trusts 
Him, but he is conscious of his own immortality, and that 
immortal life he soon comes to perceive is derived from God 
Himself. Thus man projects into the future everything 
that shall set right the inequalities, and the wrongs, and 
the injustices, and the sins, and the failures of the present. 
Whatever is rough now shall be made smooth, whatever is 
indistinct shall be made clear. In the present the creature 
feels that it is made subject to vanity, and it yearns and 
longs for the manifestation of the sons of God. In this 
reconstruction of virtue and religion hope joins with faith, 
and with busy hands they set up once more upon the 
eternal foundations of man’s essential being that home of 
the soul which is also to be a temple for the worship of 
God. 
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Faith compels the soul to cry out for the living God, and 
Hope turns her face towards the eastern heights, over which 
the light shall break, and the Son of Righteousness shall 
appear with healing in His wings. Historic and scientific 
conditions may destroy the Church, may burn up the pages 
of the Scripture with its all-devouring fire, but man himself 
must remain ; and so long as man is what he is, faith abides 
and hope abides, amid what has seemed to be the ruin and 
the loss of all. And we may be sure that hope will not make 
ashamed. It is the anchor of the soul which holds to that 
which is within the veil, and though we may not see, though 
we may not understand, yet still we hope, and in the 
assurance of our hope turn once again to faith and prayer. 


IJI.—Lovr ReEmarns. 


The third quality which the apostle declares shall continue 
amid the changing and passing conditions of our life is love. 
Man has been made to love. Love is the desire for its 
object, the longing to be united therewith, combined with 
a desire for its highest good. Love is not passion, love is 
not philanthropy ; and whatever changes and destruction 
may take place in the world, man can never lose this 
sentiment. It ever springs afresh, and though war, or 
pestilence, or famine, may stalk through some region of the 
world, and crush out, apparently, everything beneath its 
terrible tread, no sooner has the destroying evil passed than 
love follows immediately in its train, and brings with it 
song and life and youth, and covers the traces of the ruin 
and fills the world again with joy and blessedness. Love 
never perishes. ‘There is nothing in our human life that is 
so often destroyed ; but it returns as if it had known no 
violence, and is as fresh and sweet, and unwasted as ever. 

And it is not only the love of man that thus remains, but 
this love of man is the reflection, as it is the result, of the 
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love of God. Faith perceives the kinship of the soul with 
the Supreme. Hope affirms the undying persistence of the 
soul as the seat and the arena for the experiences of the life 
which will be the necessary result of this kinship. Love is 
the actual union of the soul with Him from whom it has 
come and of whom it has its essential nature. The love of 
God is shed abroad in the heart. This is the phraseology of 
Scripture, and even if we reject the Book which has 
given us the clearest and purest teaching concerning this 
love, we cannot reject our own hearts, in whose deepest 
consciousness there lies the experience of this love. As we 
know ourselves better, and as we understand more of life, 
we more fully apprehend the mystery that “ God is love.” 
Infinite wisdom, and infinite power, and infinite justice do 
not make up the measure of the Supreme Being as learned 
by us in the deeper wisdom of the soul. And when we are 
told that God is love, we at once rise to the height of this 
great revelation, and recognise in it the truth which gathers 
into itself and co-ordinates into one orderly and compre- 
hensive declaration all that we can know of God. 

Hence, if God is love, and no other fact will explain the 
universe as it is revealed to us in ourselves and in Nature, 
then there must be a union between the Supreme Spirit and 
ourselves, and in that union He must seek for the highest 
good of that humanity whom He loves, and whom He would 
bring into unity with Himself. Now, is it not clear that, 
seeing that love thus remains and cannot be destroyed, all 
involved in this fact is most completely manifested and most 
certainly assured in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
Incarnate Word ? What wonder is it that, notwithstand- 
ing the destroying of all the articles of our creed and our 
worship, the reduction of our history to tradition, of our 
beliefs to superstition, our rites to customs, and the vanish- 
ing even of the foundations of our faith into thin air, the 
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Person and the message and the work of Jesus Christ 
steadily grow in the apprehension and the faith of men. It 
is not quite to be understood, and yet it is an undoubted 
fact that some who give their best energies to destroy the 
very historical reality of our Lord, find in what they call the 
Spirit of Jesus, their life, their own salvation. However 
this may be, it is quite certain that this critical and 
destructive period is the time when the Lord Jesus Christ is. 
exercising the most mighty influence over the hearts of men. 
Is it not, then, true, and is it not a blessed truth, that 
however the teachings of men may change, and the thoughts 
of men may vary, faith and hope and love remain? These 
are the very foundations of our existence. Destroy these, 
and man himself vanishes into nothingness, and in that case 
there can be no worship, no virtue, no piety. 

But so long as man remains, these essential qualities of 
his nature must remain, and on these depend his religion, 
his morals, his life as a child of God, and a brother amongst 
men. 

Surely, then, it is a reasonable thing that where we find 
what is most in agreement with our own essential and 
indestructible nature, we shall accept it as true and take it 
into such practical relation to ourselves as shall make it of 
power in the cultivation of the better side of our being, and 
the production in us of our best selves. We come back,. 
therefore, to Jesus Christ, to His words, and to His works. 
We find in these abiding principles of life that which 
criticises criticism, which reconstructs what our wisdom—it 
may be, our better wisdom—has destroyed ; and we may find 
that it is with a child-like spirit, and becoming as little 
children, that we shall best enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Let not the hearts, then, of believers grow faint. The- 
things in which they have trusted are found to bear even all 
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stress and strain of modern testing. They need have no 
fear ; their hope is the only hope, their faith the only faith, 
their love the only love which humanity can find. And let 
none despair for themselves or for their kind. God lives, 
the soul is of God, and for Him, and the union between God 
and man wherein alone can man be perfected and blest, can 
only be found in that eternal Son of God, that tender, loving 
Son of Man, who is the Saviour of the world, and who, as 
incarnate love, now bids us all lose not our faith, nor let our 
hope be darkened, but find in Him what some day all shall 
find, the perfect love of God, which shall bind us to our 
eternal Father in that blest bond that sin can never break 
and sorrow never darken. All things may go, but faith, and 
hope, and love, these are eternal as God Himself, and out 
of these there come again what we had thought were lost, 
but which we find are real, and true, and faithful, and 
worthy of the acceptation of you all. 





XXIV. 


The Significance of the Resurrection. 


(An Easter SERMON.) 


By Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D., LINCOLN. 


“For I delivered unto you first of all that which I received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; and that 
He was buried ; and that He hath been raised on the third day 
according to the Scriptures.’”’—1 Cor. xv. 3, 4. 


HIS is a summary, # compendium of the Apostolic 
preaching. That preaching gathered round the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. In the opinion of 

the Apostles these two facts were the central, fundamental 
facts of the Gospel. They made the Gospel, and without 
them there would have been no Gospel to preach. At the 
very heart of the Christian faith were the Cross and the 
empty tomb. 

This is not simply Paul’s version of the Gospel. It was 
Peter’s version, and John’s version, and James’ version, and 
the version of every other Apostle as well. The Apostles 
differed upon some points. Paul and James, for instance, 
differed widely in their ideas as to the importance of the 
Mosaic law. But Paul and James had no difference about 
the Cross. The Apostle to the Gentiles and the Apostle to 
the circumcision were in complete agreement as to the 
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significance of the empty grave. Upon these points there 
was absolute and perfect unanimity. Paul is particularly 
insistent about this matter of unanimity. He repudiates 
the idea that he is alone in attaching such supreme impott- 
ance to the death and resurrection of Jesus. The other 
Apostles are at one with him in this. ‘“ Whether it be I,” 
he says, “or they, so we preach.” Whatever differences 
there might be upon other matters, all the Apostles were 
agreed in preaching the cross and the empty grave as the 
central facts of the Christian faith. 

Paul’s assertion with reference to the unanimity of the 
Apostles is abundantly confirmed by the records we have of 
Apostolic teaching in the Epistles and the Acts of the 
Apostles. They preached Christ crucified and risen. They 
put those two facts in the very forefront of all their teaching. 
In fact, the Apostles considered themselves to be, above every- 
thing else, “ witnesses of the resurrection.” And the Church 
from the Apostles’ day until now has followed Avpostolic 
practice in the importance it attaches to the Master’s passion 
and resurrection. Christianity is not a speculative but a 
historical religion ; it is based not on theories but on facts. 
And the two foundation facts are the facts which Good 
Friday and Easter Day celebrate. The Church of Christ is 
divided into many sects and parties, and on some points 
these various sects differ widely amongst themselves. The 
mere fact that we are split up into Protestants and Roman- 
ists, Free Churchmen and Anglicans, Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and Congregationalists, bears witness to the 
numerous differences which sunder us the one from the 
other. But we have no difference about the cross. We 
are in absolute agreement as to the significance of the resur- 
rection. Weare perfectly unanimous in regarding the events 
of Good Friday and Easter Day as the central facts of the 
Christian faith, At the heart of the religion of the 
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Romanist, at the heart of the religion of the Protestant, at 
the heart of the religion of the Anglican, at the heart of the 
religion of the Dissenter, you will find the cross and the 
empty grave. 

What, then, was the significance which the Apostles 
attached to the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and which 
led them to assign to it this place of supreme import- 
ance in the Christian faith? For the Apostles this event 
had at least a threefold significance. (1) It proved the 
Messiahship of Christ, and so became the ground of our 
hope of salvation through Him; (2) it was the prophecy 
and pledge of our own resurrection; and (3) it was the 
pattern of the new life of Christian consecration. Let 
me speak briefly upon each of these three points. 


I.—The resurrection was the proof of Christ's Messiah- 
ship, and so becomes the ground of our hope of salvation 
through Him. Paul says in this chapter, “If Christ 
hath not been raised, then is our preaching vain; your 
faith also is vain.” If Jesus was still in the grave, then 
the hope of salvation through Him was a vain and de- 
lusive hope. The possibility of salvation through Christ 
hung upon the reality of Christ’s resurrection. The 
whole chain depended upon that one link. 

Now let us inquire how it was Paul came to attach 
such supreme importance to the resurrection. CNo one can 
read the Pauline Epistles without noticing that Paul linked 
together the death of Christ and the salvation of man. 
The one was the result’ and consequence of the other. 
Wherever Paul went he preached. Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. The cross was the power of God unto salvation to 
all that believe. To Paul the death of Jesus was full of a 
deep and solemn significance. It was not merely the death 
of a supremely good man—it was not merely the martyrdom 
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of a fearless prophet—to Paul the death of Jesus was a 
sacrifice. This was Paul’s account of the death of Jesus: 
“He died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” 

He connected the forgiveness of human sin with the death 


w) of Christ. The one was possible because of the other. 
a ‘C Because of the death which Jesus died, we are free from the 
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law of sin and death. “We have seteripeied through His 
blood, even the remission of our sins.” No-one,~repeat, 
ean—read__Paul’s.letters.without—seeingthat—hemakes-the 
possibility-of pardon and salvation to depend. upon—the 
death~of-Ghrist. And the other Apostles are at one with 
Paul in attaching this unique and sacred significance to the 
death of Christ. But the question at once suggests itself : 
What led the Apostles to think of the cross in this way? 
What led them to regard the death of Christ as a great 
atoning sacrifice? The answer is plain—they looked at 
the cross in the light of Easter Day, They never thought of 
Christ’s death apart from His resurrection. It was the 
third day that really showed them who Jesus was. Previously 
they might have been satisfied with the account the crowds 
gave of Him, that He was Elijah or Jeremiah, or at least a 
prophet, a great man. But the third day changed all their 
ideas about Jesus. “ He was declared to be the Son of God 
with power by the resurrection from the dead.” And 
looking back at the cross in the light of Haster Day, they 
saw that that death was not the death of a good man, but 
the willing sacrifice of the Son of God, of that Messiah of 
whom it was said in the Scriptures that He would bear men’s 
griefs, and carry their sorrows, and that the Lord would lay 
on Him the iniquities of us all. 

(But supposing Christ had-not been raised : supposing His 
body had crumbled into dust in Joseph’s rocky grave : why 
then the cross of Christ would have been of no effect. It is 
the Resurrection that gives the cross its meaning, its signi- 
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ficance, its power. Paulpreached-Christ-and-Him crucified, 
but he never would have preached Christ crucified if, Christ 
had not risen. For if Jesus had been lying all the while in 
Joseph’s tomb, what possible virtue was there in His death ? 
Paul preached the death of the cross as a great atoning 
sacrifice, but if Jesus were still in the grave, it was no 
sacrifice but merely a martyrdom; it was the death of a 
good man, and not the atoning death of the Holy Son of 
God. If there had been no resurrection, then the death of 
Jesus was like the death of any other good man put to death 
for his opinions. If He were still in the grave, then there 
was no difference between His death and the death of the 
many prophets who from Abel to Zechariah suffered death 
fortheir-loyaltyto-God-andtruth. If Jesus were still in the 
grave, then His death—though perhaps more beautiful and 
pathetic—was not a whit more efficacious than the death of 
Ignatius, of Huss, of Savonarola, of Latimer, or of any other 
of the noble army of martyrs. L-Jesus-were=still-in-the 
grave, then it would be as foolish and vain to ground our 
hope of pardon and eternal life upon His-er6ss, as it would 
be to ground them upon the death of Peter or of Paul. For 
in that case Jesus’ death would cease to be a sacrifice, and 
would dwindle into“a martyrdom, and Calvary would be a 
place where“men would go to weep, not a place where men 
weuld.go.to-find—hepe-and—peace. For no mere martyr can 
take away sin. If Christ be not raised, then the world is a 
world without a Gospel, a world without hope, a world 
without mercy, a world without a Saviour, and we are shut 
up to Paul’s terrible conclusion, “If Christ be not raised— 
your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins.” 

It is the empty grave that rescues us from that terrible 
and awful conclusion. If the blood of Christ speaks better 
things than that of Abel, it is because Christ not only died 
but rose again! You can see the meaning and significance 
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of the cross only in the light of Easter Day. It was the 
empty grave that lit up the cross with glory. When the 
disciples saw Christ hanging on the cross they felt that 
every hope they had ever cherished was shattered there ; 
but when they found the grave empty, and saw Jesus alive, 
then the cross which had been their despair became their 
glory, their boast, the ground of all their hopes. For they 
saw in it then, not a martyrdom, but a sacrifice, the sacrifice 
of the loving Son of God, who bore—yes, and bore away— 
men’s pain and sorrow and sin. And so is it still, There 
would be no gospel in the cross if there were no Haster 
morning. Without the empty grave the cross would be 
the symbol of defeat and despair, not of hope and life, for 
it would then stand for the triumph of wrong over right, 
of sin over virtue. Cit is the empty grave that makes the 
cross the symbol not of despair, but of hope, the emblem 
not of defeat, but of triumph and redeeming love. We 
look back upon the cross in the light shed by Haster Day, 
and we can believe that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures. We can believe that that death was no 
mere martyr’s death, but that it was an atoning, redeeming 
sacrifice, for the third day tells us it was no mere man 
who died on that awful tree, but that it was the Son of 
God who hung and suffered there; and, though we cannot 
explain all the wondrous and sacred significance of that 
death, yet with joy we believe, as we often sing in the most 
familiar of children’s hymns— 
“He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good; 
That we might go at last to heaven, 
Saved by His precious blood.” oes, 


II.—The resurrection of Jesus Christ was the prophecy 
and pledge of our resurrection. What a pall of utter despair 
ey 19 
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would shroud every grave in the wide world if the women, 
when they came early in the morning of the third day to 
Joseph’s garden, had not found the stone rolled away and 
the grave empty! If Christ were in the grave still, then 
the grave would not only be the burying-place of the bodies 
of men, but it would be the burying-place also of every 
human hope and joy. But because He rose again on the 
third day, even the grave has lost its horror and darkness. 
The empty grave of Christ tells us of a time when all 
graves shall be empty. By rising He brought life and im- 
mortality to light. ‘I do not mean to assert that there were 
absolutely no hopes of a beyond before that first Haster. I 
believe that in every heart there is a yearning for immor- 
tality, and a vague, dim hope of it. Plato expresses his 
belief in it, and says it is worth while to face peril for such 
a belief. The Roman poet Horace, in a burst of inspiration, 
can sing, “ Non omnis moriar”—“TI shall not altogether 
die.” 

[ In the Old. Testament, mingled with much doubt and 
scepticism, you—will find many noble premonitions of this— 
trath. Job, tempted, tried, harassed, can find no solution 
for the riddle of life except in a hereafter, and so boldly 
-cries, “‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall 
stand up at last upon the earth. And after my skin hath 
been thus destroyed, yet from my flesh shall I see God.”’ 
But, beautiful as these are, they are only “guesses at truth.” 
The guess becomes certainty, “I think” becomes “I know,” 
only at the empty grave.) What a terrible world this world 
would be if Christ had not risen! It would be just a vast 
graveyard! But He left the grave, and now we know that 
life is stronger than death; that death is, in fact, not the 
end, but a new beginning. {4 Travellers tell us that the most 
striking feature of the scenery of the mountainous Western 
States of America consists of those grim gorges, or canons, 
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through which great rivers run. On either side the rocks 
rise sheer and high, and so near together are they that there 
Seems scarcely room for the river as it rushes and swirls 
along. And as the eye follows the stream the rocks draw 
closer and closer together, until at a point yonder they seem 
to meet and bar all progress. Standing at the bottom of the 
canon the traveller can see no way out of it; all egress 
seems hindered by that impassable barrier of rocks. But 
when he walks to the end of the cafion he finds a cleft in 
the rocks, through which the stream rushes, and emerges 
into a vast, boundless, sunlit plain beyond. Life is much 
like that caiion. Men who lived before the first Easter 
looked at that grim and frowning thing called death, and 
they said one to another, “There is nothing beyond that. 
That is the end of it all.” But Jesus, on the morning of 
the third day, showed men the cleft in the rock ; He showed 
them the river of life flowing on into the sunlit eternity of 
God. He brought life and immortality to light._| 

Jesus rose again. And His rising is the pledge and pro- 
phecy that we too shall rise. { Christ has conquered death, 
not for Himself alone, but for ws as well. He wants no 
lonely immortality. He is to be the firstborn among many 
brethren. He is to lead many sons into glory. “If we 
believe that Jesus died and rose Sie them also who sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with Him.” Where He is, there are 
we to be also. “ When—Christ,-who-is-our-life,-shall-appear, 
we-alse~shall-appear—with-Him—in-glery.” Christ’s resur- 
rection is the promise and pledge of ours; and so the first 
Easter Day has robbed death of its terror. We~ean—now— 
say;-O-death, where-is-thy-sting-2-—O OQ. grave, where is thy~ 
vietory-?” We lay our loved ones down “in the sure and 
certain hope of a glorious resurrection.” aster Day has 
enlarged life for us. It has revealed death to us as simply 
the door into the Father’s house of many mansions, so that 
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with the Apostle we can cry, “Thanks be to God, who - 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ,” J 

But the resurrection of Jesus Christ was to the Apostles 
more than the proof of Christ’s Messiahship, more even than 
the pledge of our immortality. 

It was also : 


II.—The pattern of the new life of Christian consecration. 
Paul speaks of the life of the Christian as a rece 
He must die to sin, and rise into newness of-tife. Of — 
course the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ are in their 
redemptive meaning and power unique. There has been in 
all the world’s history but one cross, but one empty grave, 
and those were the cross and grave of Christ. The cross 
as the pledge of pardon, the resurrection as the prophecy of 
eternal life for all, belong to Christ, and to Him alone. But 
in another sense there must be a crucifixion and a resurrection 
in the life of every one who would be Christ’s disciple. We 
must die to one life and rise to another. Paul does not 
shrink from using the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
to illustrate experiences through which every Christian man 
must pass. -He says we must be crucified with Christ. He 
says we must rise together with Him. There must be a 
Good Friday and an Easter Sunday in the life of every man 
who would be a Christian. There is a death we must die,. 
and a vew life into which we must rise, before the grave. 
We must die to sin, we must be alive unto God in Christ 
Jesus. We must die to the old life of self and rise to the 
new life of sacrifice. 

The life of a Christian is an Easter life ; it is a risen life ; 
it is a full, rich, glorious life. ~ But before we can live it, we 
must die to the old life of self. There can be no Easter Day 
without a previous Good Friday ; there can be no resur- 
rection without a previous crucifixion. (It is ara posse to 
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be alive unto God without first dying to self and sin. There 
are some people in the world who try to be alive to self and 
alive to God at the same time ; prudent souls, who try, as 
they put it, “to make the best of both worlds,” who attempt 
the impossible task of serving God and mammon. But the 
thing cannot be done. The two lives are mutually exclusive. 
You can serve self, or you can serve God—but both you can- 
not serve. And if you would be a Christian, if you would 
rise to the higher life, you must die to the lower. Will it be 
hard? Hard? Yes, it will be hard. Did you ever know 
dying to be easy? And Paul compares the dying to self 
to the protracted agony and torture of crucifixion. Yes, 
there is the inexorable demand, “Crucify your flesh with 
the affections and lusts thereof,” “ Mortify, therefore, your 
members which are upon the earth.” You must die to live. 
It is the universal rule. ‘There is no life except by death.” 
‘You cannot rise to the higher save by dying to the lower. 
The chrysalis must die to its lower life as a chrysalis before 
it can rise to the higher life of the butterfly that flits from 
flower to flower, and roams in God’s free air. The corn must 
die to its lower life as a single seed before it can find fuller 
life in blade, ear, and full corn in the ear. The child dies 
to his old dependent, helpless life as a child before he can 
rise to the stronger, nobler life of the man. So in the 
highest sphere of all, it is by dying to the lower life of self 
that we become alive unto God. “We rise by stepping- 
stones of our dead selves to higher things.” 

The life of every real Christian isa risen life, an Haster , 
life.. (When the love of Christ enters a-men’s heart it 
revolutionises his life. Dr. Chalmers coined a memorable 
phrase when he talked about the.“ expulsive power of a 
new affection.””’ When the love of Christ enters the heart, 
it drives out the love of wealth, the love of pleasure, the 
love of the world; it expels from the heart all base, sordid, 
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and sinful affections, so that the man who once set his 
affection on things -on eee earth, now sets = affection on 
things above, where sts h I 

Whenever that deep- ene Saeal ena pan place in 
a man’s life, it is no’ exaggeration to call it a resurrection. 
When Zaccheus, the chief publican, became open-handed 
and generous ; when the woman who was a sinner became 
one of the saints; whea-Paut, the persecuting Pharisee, 
became~Paul-the- Apostie-to- the Gentiles ; when-Augustine, 





the-rake-and-heretic, became Augustine the penitent and the— 


saint-; when Francis, the Beau Bruramel of Assisi, became 
Francis the great Gospel preacher of his age; when-John 
Bunyan; the swearing tinker of Elstow, became John 
Bunyan_the writerof-““Pilgrim’s Progress”; when John 
Newton, the blaspheming, slave-dealing sea captain, became 
John Newton the great evangelical preacher—the change 
that took place in these men amounted to nothing less than 
a resurrection. They rose into newness of life. Rnd though 
the change in others may not be so obvious and startling, 
yet whenever Christ does enter the heart there is such an 
alteration of aims, standards, ambitions, ideals, motives, that 
resurrection is the best word to describe the change. The 
life that once was centred in self becomes henceforth centred 
in God) and the man who has expelled self and has set 
God on the throne, has verily risen into a new, a high, a 


heavenly lif ora Wow plan GnAron® 
any of us be 


Brethren, ies aa name. Ave-we living 
the risen, the—Haster life? Is~our—ife—hid—with-Christ-in 
Ged?- Have we died to self Q- Have-we risen into newness 
of life ? Keno this the deplorable fact, that-while-many-of 
us. profess—Christ’s~name~we~do-not-live—His-life-?—Wer 
have-not-risen~withHim-——We-have-not-set-ouraffections 


_ on~thingsabove: VWe still live the old self-life, and our 


affections are still set upon things on the earth. And is not 
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that the reason why Christianity makes such slow progress ? 
The world would soon be converted if we were all truly 
“risen with Christ,” if we all lived the new life, the Easter 
life of love and sacrifice, the life in which God is King and 
His will is law. 

Brethren, if is Haster Day again, and we rejoice with the 
Holy Church throughout all the world in Christ’s victory 
over death and sin. His resurrection has filled us with hope 
and joy. But there is a resurrection which Christ also 
wants to see, and which will fill Him with deep and sacred 
joy—it is the resurrection of men into the new life of 
fellowship with God. God grant there may be such an 
Easter Day in every life! And if we profess to be already 
risen with Christ, may the holy, loving, unselfish lives we 
lead prove the reality of the resurrection. 


“Tet me hate mine own life, 

That I led in evil ways— 

Envy, lying, lust, and strife, 
Selfish nights and careless days. 


“ Mine own life—I knew not 
It was death; but now ’tis meet 
It were buried, hid, forgot— . 
Christ, I lay it at Thy feet. y) 


“Tet me lose mine own life 
For Thy sake, and put on Thine; 
Though it be with dangers rife, 
In the ending it shall shine. 


“Mine own life—lay it low; 
Let me Thy disciple be ; 
Bear Thy cross, and even so 
Live to God and rest in Thee.” 


XXV. 


Che Fruit of the Light. 
By Rev. R. CYNON LEWIS, Luton. 


“ For the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness and righteous 
and truth.”—EPHESIANS v. 9. 


HE difference between the “fruit of the Spirit ” as set 
forth by Paul here, and the “fruit of the Spirit” 
which he names in the epistle preceding, invites us to 

pause awhile before passing on to the consideration of our 
subject. | In his letter to the Galatians the fruit is divided | 
into nine varieties, whereas in his letter to the Ephesians it 
is divided into three only. In the former the varieties are, 
“love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance”; in the latter they are “ goodness, 
righteousness, and truth.” The former are more or less 
specific, the latter generic. In the Galatian list he is 
thinking of several Christian graces in detail; in the 
Ephesian list he brings out a few great outstanding graces 
which are inclusive of many more. But the geometrical 
axiom that the whole is greater than its parts and includes 
them does not cover the ground. We dare not limit the 
elements that go to the making of a Christian character to 
nine or nineteen, for the sweetest graces referred to elsewhere 
by the Apostle are omitted from both lists. Faith and love 
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are in the chorus, but hope is not—peace and joy are in, but 
patience is not—and no spiritual chorus can be complete, 
or is destined to create the most perfect harmony by the 
due proportion of parts which leaves out such seraphic 
songsters as Hope and Patience, to say nothing of other 
graces omitted, whose presence always makes music. Paul 
formed his chorus of graces on the Galatian scale some 
years before he wrote to the Ephesians, and so to omit none 
now, he writes “ for the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness 
and righteousness and truth.” No grace is left out here, 
for the fruit grows and ripens in every garden of goodness— 
the melody of the Spirit is heard in every righteous ring 
of the honest heart, and the harmony is like the harmony 
of heaven without a single discord when truth is added. 
We invite those who love our Lord to join us at His table. 
This broad, comprehensive invitation is economical of time 
—it is more—it saves us the pain of invidious distinction. 
If we mentioned our Baptist and Methodist and Presby- 
terian and Anglican and other brethren, we might make 
serious omissions, and those omitted might feel it keenly 
because others were named and they were not; but if we 
say “All who love our Lord,” that is inclusive of every 
true follower of His. And so it is with Paul—“ The fruit 
of the Spirit is”—mnot “love, joy, peace,” and many more 
graces, with hope, patience, purity and others left out; 
but “the fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness and righteous- 
ness and truth.” These are inclusive of everything in the 
category of Christian graces. 

The Revised Version reads “ For the fruit of the light is_ 
in all” these graces. JAs ‘seen through the prism on which | 
the rays of the sun fall, the “fruit of the light is in all red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. These are 
loosely the primary colours, but strictly they are only three, 
red, green, and violet. These are the principal colours that 
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we see tremble on the rainbow across the sky, but these 
primary colours are split up into many more as we watch 
them in their infinite variety in foliage and flower. And 
so the fruit of the inward light which is the result of a 
Spirit-filled soul, is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth—the primary colours of the kingdom which divide: 


ie themselves again into all the graces of the Christian life. — 


Paul is a man with a spiritual vision which enables him 
to take a broad outlook upon life, and to see flower and 
fruit where others only see thorns and thistles. With the 
aid of Paul’s eyes we may see in the three primary colours- 
of the Spirit visions undreamt of before. ‘Let us look for 
the fruit in Paul’s own order, and so be textual. 


I.—This fruit is in all goodness. This grace covers the 
whole of our spiritual relation to God, and so we begin 
where Paul begins. Before anything else, God is good, and 
to be good is to adjust one’s relation to Him. It is folly 
to attempt building the roof before the foundations are 
laid. A character which is not grounded in God is like a 
roof suspended in mid-air by an invisible thread that may 
snap at any moment and cause its utter collapse. The two. 
words God and good come from the same root, so that. 
traced back to their originals they mean one and the same 
thing./ Our definitions of a good man are as varied as the 
standpoints from which we look at him. We judge his. 
goodness by his kindness, or honesty or veracity or purity 
or sobriety or some other minor morality for which he may 
be distinguished. And in our generous moods and mag- 
nanimous moments when we want to exemplify the fine 
breadth of spirit by which all our thoughts are animated, 
we say “ He is not a Christian, but he isa good man”! Is. 
he? If,God and good come from the same root, should not 
the test go a step further back? Is hea God-man? God- 
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man and good man should mean one and the same. And 
in so far as the virtues which the man possesses and 
exercises are God-like and God-inspired, every good man is 
a God-man—a man in whom (God strives and struggles. 


The fruit of the Spirit is in all good men as the fruit of the \ 


light is in every good apple that reddens and ripens on the 
tree. The choicest fruits ripen in the sunshine, the rosiest. 
apple, the juiciest pear, the sweetest plum absorb the rays of 
the sun and make them their own. And the richest hued 
of the flowers turn their faces sunward and drink in its heat 
and light. None of us grow flower or fruit in the coal- 
cellar, the dungeon is uncongenial for fragrance and 
lusciousness, and so we take them out to the open. The 
good man is so, he will droop and die in the dark. Away 
from the sunshine of God’s presence he will cease to be 
good, his tree will bring forth no fruit, and his leaf also 
shall wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall be a failure. 
The river is at its best when it reflects, as in a mirror, the 
golden hues of a glorious sunset, and a good man is at 
his best when he shows in his face the soul-communion he 
has with God, for the light of His countenance enriches 
the soil and clarifies the atmosphere, the two ayencies that 
bring about the fruit and hurry its ripeness. . 
Goodness is not the same thing in every man, the Spirit 


admits of infinite variety in character. [ The piety of one” | 


man is deep and silent like the broad winding river which 
carries peace and plenty to the country through which it 
passes; the piety of another is strong and demonstrative 
like the wind which drives the ship from one continent to 
the other with its weight of wealth and commerce; the 
piety of the third is modest and retiring like the #ty which 
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flourishes best in the shade, and—remains—unseen_until the 


leaves-areturned—up, but whose fragrance is never hidden. 
And yet they are all the fruit of the light, The piety of 
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Peter is the piety which is active, energetic, impulsive, 
impetuous, rushing down the hill like an alpine torrent, or 
over the precipice like a mighty cataract. The piety of 
John and Mary is the piety of the meditative mystics who 
lay the head on the Master’s breast to listen to the pulsa- 
tions of His heart, or who sit at His feet to drink in His 
message and to catch every breeze that blows from the 
throne. The piety of the publican is—the piety that dares 
not look up to heaven, and yet grows one of the sweetest 
fruits in the garden of God—humility. “The fruit of the 
Spirit is in all goodness ”—in the type that says nothing, 
and in the type that says everything—in the type that 
[| works, and in the type that waits. » If the Spirit be fire, it 
will burn, consume, and crackle—if the Spirit be light, it 
will be ‘as noiseless as it is illumining—if the Spirit be the 
rushing mighty wind, it will not keep quiet—if the Spirit 
be comfort, it will be— 
“Soft as the breath of even, 


That checks each doubt, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of heaven.” 


We are apt to limit the operations of the Spirit to a few 
things. Paul makes the Spirit pervade and permeate all 
things. We need not pray that the Spirit may come down, 
the Spirit is down already; but we do need to open our 
hearts and expose our souls, and lay bare our natures to 
receive the influences of the Holy Spirit, as the rose opens 
its petals to the dewdrop, or the daisy its eye to the 
morning light. It needed a Pentecost to speak with 
tongues, but Pentecost was the event of the Spirit, the 
fruit is the history of that event. Pentecost was the 
advent of the Spirit to the Church, the fruit is the working 
of that Spirit in the Church. Men prayed for Pentecost 
once. Is the prayer legitimate still? Was not that out- 
pouring once for all time? Jesus bade His disciples tarry 
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till the Spirit descended, and so they had to look up. Paul 
bids us look for the descended Spirit now in all goodness— 
in changed lives—in altered characters—in saved souls—in 
exalted ideals—in fresh consecrations. And/fif the Spirit 
makes one more active and enthusiastic, and another more 
retiring and devotional, and the third more kind and 
thoughtful, and so on over the whole gamut of the religious 
life, why should one be deemed a sign of grace and the 
other not ? The fruit of the Spirit is in them all. Indeed, 
is not the mere desire for a good life an impulse of the 
Spirit ? It is surely the Spirit of God striving with the 
soul that somehow would rather the desire did not come. 
“Quench not the Spirit.” You can do it as easily as you 
can hide that frail, feeble plant in your garden from the 
light and heat of the sun, and so kill it. To live, the plant 
must be encouraged to look up. Goodness is a thing from 
above— 
“ And every virtue we possess, 
And every conquest won, 
And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone.” 

To be good is to be God-like. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” We must see God to grow 
like Him. And to secure this vision we must leave the 
marsh and swamp, whose unhealthy vapours breed disease 
and death, and take our stand on the sunlit summit of the 
hill of holiness, where alone men are made good by sweet 
communion with God. 


Il.—This fruit is in all righteousness. This takes us 
away somewhat from the devotional side of our character, 
and brings us face to face with our fellows, Did the whole 
of character consist in prayer and piety, the best method 
to develop that is, doubtless, the conventual and the 
monastic. “To the mystic there is a charm in solitude and 
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seclusion. He finds it easier to commune with God 
through the mystery of the mountain, with its soothing 
silences, than through the surging of the sea, with its 
distracting noises. Is that why the great modern mystic, 
John Pulsford, exclaimed, “The devil made the sea, God 
made the mountains—take me to the hills” ? And yet the 
battle of life is not fought in the solitude of the hills. It is 
the mart and the market that test character. The fight is 
fiercest on the devil’s sea, which is boiling over with the 
traffic of the world, where the many are overwhelmed and 
the few survive. Shall we look for the fruit of the Spirit in 
the meditative mood of the monk and the mystic, or in the 
cloistered cell of saint and sister? Paul says nothing of 
this ; but he bids us look for it in all righteousness—in the 
& man who is brave enough to do business honestly, who 
scorns the thought of a shady transaction, who “ wears the 
white flower of a blameless life” where so many lose it. We 
need to get to the open to see this fruit, and watch it in 
every walk of life. It is so easy to be righteous within the 
hallowed walls of our sacred sanctuaries, where no hard 
bargains are negotiated—where nothing commercial or 
political is bartered. But out in the devil’s world, where so 
many seek tp drive their neighbours to the wall, and every 
man is for himself, and the devil takes the hindmost, 
righteousness is religion—a life and death struggle. Amid 
the stress and strain of the busy world, it is a true “ Vision. 
of Saints” that sings— 
“Not only in the cloister the rapt soul 

Dwells with Him, or beneath the midnight stars 

Mingles with Him and bears the sacred wounds 

Of the Passion, but along the well-trod road 

Of daily trivial life the race is run 

To where the crown awaits them and the palm ; 


Who loves the Right loves Him who taught it too, 
L And who so loves his brother loves his Lord.” - 
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Henry Clay, the American statesman, propounded 


a 


political scheme to an associate. “It will ruin your pros- 


pects for the Presidency!” suggested the friend. “Is 


it | 


right?” asked Clay. “Yes.” “Then I would rather be 
right than President.” The fruit of the Spirit is in all 
righteousness—commercial, professional, political. We must 
look for it in the Senate as in the Sanctuary, on the Ex- 
change as in the Church, at the Bar as in the Pew. And 


we shall find it, too, like those bits of green that lie peac 


e=- 


fully in the heart of the great city “’mid London’s el) 


roar.” 


Paul makes a slight distinction between a righteous man 
and a good man, in which he makes the latter the more 
lovable man. The righteous man is so often the painfully 


just man, who “owes not any man,” 


thing. He is as just as Shylock, and as mean. But he 


nor gives him any- 


is 


not the righteous man in whom to seek the fruit of the 
Spirit. His is the fruit of greed—the fruit of cold calcu- 
lation which makes him the most unlovely of all creatures, 
over whose head God has to write the ugly word “ Failure,” 
and covering whose heart the devil grinningly writes, in 


bold type, ‘‘ Success.” 


“An honest man’s the noblest work of God,” but he must ae 
be honest all round, generous as well as just, kind as well as 
calculating, free as well as frank, sterling as well as straight. 

It matters not what walk in life we choose, the Spirit should 
find an avenue into it, and get His tree planted that may 
bring forth “His fruit in His season.” And if we let the 
Spirit of right govern our lives, every righteous deed will 


be a fruit of that Spirit, and a proof that we are the 


children of the light. 


fel 


As the molten metal runs into various moulds and comes of 
out when cold in different implements of use for the good 
of the community, so the metal of God’s grace finds its way 
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into the various moulds of life and calling and profession, 
and shows itself in all righteous living. should come 
out in my life in the pulpit as in $ in the pew—in my 
study at home as in you iness down the’ street—in my 
preaching on unday as in your practising on the 
~~ And if the man who stands behind the counter, 
or sits at the desk, or handles a pick, or does any other 
work with hand or head, with brow or brain sweat, is in 
possession of this inward light, he will see to it that the 
fruit of the Spirit grows on the character which he has 
acquired for that straightforwardness which never deviates 
from the right by a hair’s-breadth. The flowers grow and 
emit sweet fragrance—not in palace gardens and royal 
conservatories only—they flourish in the cottage windows 
of the poor. The fruit of the light is in every flower that 
blooms on moor and mountain, by rock and river. And 
so the fruit of the inward light is in every honest heart of 
rich and poor, of high and low, of prince and peasant—that 
gives it soil, 








III.—This fruit is in all truth. An old writer, who, with 
all the strides which have been made in Biblical lore, counts 
for something yet, commenting on this passage, says that 
goodness means “ the principle and disposition ; righteous- 
ness, the exercise of that goodness in the whole conduct of 


| life; truth, the director of that principle, and its exercise to 
| the glorification of God and the good of mankind.” The 


classification is a happy one, and suggests another. | Good- 


) ness is the adjustment of our relations to God, righteousness 
_ the adjustment of our relations to man, truth the adjust- 


ment of our relations to self. Goodness makes me worship, 
righteousness makes me act, truth makes me think. Good- 
ness makes me look up, righteousness makes me look out, 
truth makes me look in. Goodness makes me see God, 
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righteousness make me see you, truth makes me see 
self. Goodness gives me a vision of the world above me, 
righteousness gives me a vision of the world without 
me, truth gives me a vision of the world within me. / 
And how necessary all these visions are! And how essen- 
tial it is that truth should be always the man at the 
wheel, to save the ship from stranding or getting out of 
her course! Truth, the Director! What an inspiring 
thought ! 

“T am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” says Someone, 
and that Someone is no other than He “ who once sailed in 
a vessel and fell asleep, but the moment He slept the storm 
awoke, and the moment He awoke the storm went to sleep. 
Let the “ Spirit of Truth ” sleep in us for one hour, and the 
worst storms on the devil’s sea will awake, and make short 
work of our ship. The man at the wheel must not slumber 
we dare not hush the truth to sleep. Beware of the siren 
song which allures the truth to be “ rocked in the cradle of 
the deep.” It is the waking, not the sleeping Christ, that 
saves the ship. And “the fruit of the Spirit is in all 
truth”—in the truth we keep alive and awake—in the 
truth that commands the winds and the waves, and they __ 
obey and go to sleep.\ “ When a little boy in petticoats,” | 
writes’"Theodore Parker, “in my fourth year, one fine day in 
spring, my father led me to a distant part of the farm, but 
soon sent me home alone. On the way I had to pass a 
pond-hole . . . A rhodora in full bloom attracted my 
attention . . . I saw a little spotted tortoise sunning 
himself in the shallow water at the root of the flaming 
shrub. I lifted a stick to strike the harmless reptile. But 
all at once something checked my little arm, and a voice 
within me said, clear and loud, ‘It is wrong.’ I held back 
my uplifted stick in wonder at the new emotion, till the 


tortoise and the rose both vanished from my sight. I 
20 
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hastened home and asked my mother what it was that told 
me it was wrong.” 

She wiped a tear from her eye with her apron, and taking 
me in her arms said, “Some men call it conscience, but I 
prefer to call it the voice of God in the soul of man. If 
you listen and obey it, then it will speak clearer and clearer, 
and always guide you right; but if you turn a deaf ear or 
disobey, then it will fade out little by little and leave you 
all in the dark, and without a guide. Your life depends on 
heeding this little voice.” _ 

What a sermon! And what a mother! Let us not 
mar the effect of this mother’s sermon by comment or 
application. “What is truth?” exclaimed the agitated 
Pilate. It is the enigma of the ages, a question without an 
answer, we are asking it yet, and on the last page of every 
new book that seeks to solve the riddle, we are tempted to 
write our own comment by still repeating the question 
“What is truth”? It is the mocking echo of our own 
query that we hear everywhere, and yet the mother of 
Theodore Parker answers it. It is a question more of the 
heart than of the intellect, and God will answer it accord- 
ingly. “What is truth,” Pilate? why your wife’s dream 
which bids you release your prisoner and save Him from 
a criminal’s cross—the desire in your own heart to champion 
Him against all His ruthless enemies and deliver Him out 
of their hands—the conscience which tells you that He is 
an innocent man and should be liberated forthwith. Truth, 
Pilate, is the daughter of God that claims your protection, 
and if you did your duty by her and responded to her 
pathetic appeals, you would know what truth is without 
asking questions. And so would we if we listened to the 
voice within—the fruit of the Spirit in all truth—warning 
us against wrong and unbelief and indifference. It is 
the “Spirit of truth” in us promised by Jesus, that is 
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always pointing to the cross which is become the tree of 
life for the healing of the nations. The “ Spirit of truth ” 
is striving, urging, reasoning, inviting, pleading with us 
that the fruit may find favourable soil in our souls. Let 
the fruit grow. es 

Tennyson had the phrase wrought out in encaustic tiles / 
on the pavement of his entrance hall “-Y gwir yn erbyn y 
byd”—the truth against the world. So confident was 
Athanasius touching his theological position that he ex- 
claimed “ Athanasius contra mundum ”—Athanasius against 
the world. We prefer Tennyson’s Welsh motto to 
Athanasius’ Latin motto. The world has beaten Athana- 
sius already, his creed is not our creed, his theology is not 
our theology; but the world has not beaten the truth. The 
truth against all comers, yet the truth against the world 
still. The truth is eternal, for Christ is eternal, and He is 
the truth. ‘ Howbeit when He the Spirit of truth is come, 
He will guide you unto all truth.” Let Him come in 
“ And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” “The fruit of the light is in all goodness and 
righteousness and truth.” The light may be dimmed and 
half extinguished oft by doubts and distractions, 


“ And yet we trust it comes from Thee f 
A beam in darkness : let it grow.” af 
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XXVI. 


The Business of Life, and how to 
Fulfil it. 


By Rev. J. ALFORD DAVIES, B.A., B.D., NEw Barnet. 


“ That I may know Him, and the power of His resurrection, and 
the fellowship of His sufferings, being made conformable unto His 
death ; if by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead.” —PHILIPPIANS iii. 10, 11. 


GREAT thinker and writer said some time ago that 
“the business of life is to be, to do, to do without, 
and to depart.” 

There is much in that saying which provides profitable 
food for meditation. We like the expression with which it 
starts—“ the business of life.” We have not made an ap- 
pearance on this planet without meaning to our lives. We 
are not sailors without compass or chart, without star to 
steer by, or haven to hold on towards. We are not archers 
to shoot aimless arrows. Rather, we have a mark set before 
us ; there is an end to be attained ; life is a business which 
demands our best faculties and hopes. It is no wonder that 
some people never achieve.. The reason is simple—they 
never aim. We may say of them as Archbishop Whately 
said of some preachers—they aim at nothing, and hit ¢t. 
Out of nothing, nothing comes ; and it is but a poor get-off 
to lay the blame upon circumstances, for it is by now a 
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truism of history that the best things in life have been done 
im spite of circumstances, and not by the aid of them. 
Character grows, as Goethe tells us, “in the storms of life.” 
Realise, then, that life is a business, that it has a purpose ; 
realise that we have high work to do, and it has been finely 
said that “‘man is immortal till his work is done.” 

Here, thén, is the business of life, “to be, to do, to do 
without, and to depart.” The neat question is, How can we 
fulfil it? I hope you have asked why I have joined the 
aphorism to this text, for, if you have, you will appreciate 
the answer. I hold that we have in my text the secret of 
success in this business. Accepting this as the business 
of life, “to be, to do, to do without, and to depart,” I 
maintain that my text contains the secret of its fulfilment. 
The business which is so aptly described in this aphorism 
Paul teaches us how to fulfil. Secularism has its programme 
of life ; Christianity gives us the sanctions, and force, and 
inspiration to fulfil it. It is good to know “the business of 
life” ; but we want more—we ask how to fulfil it. We 
fail not so much because we do not know what we ought to 
do, as because we do not know-how to do what we know we 
ought to do. 

Let us sit at Paul’s feet, therefore, and learn of him. 


J.—Paul wanted Zo be. 

Being is a larger, more comprehensive term than existing ; 
to be is more than to breathe ; life is larger than existence. 
All living things exist, but all existing things do not live. 
Wendell Holmes tells us that some lives are like many an 
old deserted mansion ; it is empty, all that is left is to give 
up the key. So these lives are emptied of every interest and 
pursuit, every hope and aspiration. Said one : “ Of all these 
mysteries there is none which fills me with such abject 
horror and dread as the mystery of ‘the dead who die.’ ” 
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These people do not die, they have never lived ; the only 
thing they give up is breath. 
“ Through many days they toil; then comes a day 


They die not—never having lived—but cease ; 
And round their narrow lips the mould falls close.”* 


Unfortunately, a current expression to-day is “to be tired 
of life.’ That is wrong; it is a fallacy of expression; no 
one hag ever tired of life; some have tired of existence. 
How would you define life? Life is to me existence plus 
something else ; and if you would ask me what that some- 
thing else is, 1 cannot better define it than by saying it is 
sunshine. life is existence full of sunshine—the sunshine 
which comes from the approval of God ; the sunshine of the 
approbation of those who love us ; the sunshine which comes 
ever to those who progress ; the sunshine which comes when 
our faculties are rightly used for the fulfilment of high 
purposes; the sunshine which is ever the reflex of true 
action. That is life! Endless existence were a doubtful 
gift ; endless life is the best boon even God can bestow upon 
us. I don't want to evist for ever, but I do want to live 
for ever. 

To-be, to live truly, to fulfil the ideal life—this was. 
Paul’s desire : and the secret of being was to “know Him,” 
Jesus Christ. For there is no life apart from Him. To 
know Him is to begin to live. We know not how much 
we owe to our friends. Our debt will never be fully revealed 
to our own eyes until the last great day. We are never 
alone, because the invisible presence of their solicitude is 
ever with us. They may not be much to the world; but 
we know them. They have been revealed to us. And Paul 
wanted to know Jesus Christ. |An eminent man of God,t 
whose work lay chiefly among ‘students, and whose converts 
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now occupy positions of influence in every part of the world, 
used to say, ‘‘ I have only one passion, and that is Christ.” 
How supremely true that was of Paul! His one passion 

was Jesus Christ! Every road in Britain leads to London eat 
every desire in Paul’s life centred in Jesus Christ. 

And why did he want to know Christ ? He loved to be 
assured of, and to feel, His. matchless sympathy, to know 
His all-caring and all-curing love; but we seem to think 
that he wanted to know Christ, perhaps chiefly in order to 
learn how to be—to be a true man, to be what both God and 
his own heart approved of, to be what the world needed 
him to be. To try to be a man apart from Christ were 
like trying to get a harvest without sunshine ! 

I venture to think that at one time or another there comes 
to each one of us the vision of being, the dream of a high 
life. At times we see the “ hidden life” Matthew Arnold 
sings so plaintively about. I don’t know what your estimate 
of Matthew Arnold’s poetry is. To me it is like a river 
which has no sunshine playing on it. He is a minstrel of 
the minor key, a singer in the shade. You hear the sob in 
the midst of the song. It is anguish made exquisite, but 
the anguish is, for all that, there. But in one poem he 
sings of the “ hidden life,” the life which courses at the core 
of our existence, and of which only at rare moments we 
become aware, the life perhaps lived consciously only during 
the single swing of the pendulum. But whoever is conscious 
of this ‘hidden life” knows that the sum of it is the 
living of a noble life in which all shall be pure, and high, 
and holy, in which the bathos of meanness shall never 
appear, only the high majesty of holy fellowship with 
heaven! You know what that dream of a high life is, 
don’t you? How are we to live it? There is no other 
way than this—to know Jesus Christ, to live in His presence, 

‘to make Him our friend. Even John Stuart Mill could 
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not give a finer model for life than Jesus Christ. But we 
want more than a model, we want an inspiration. 

One does not know how to counsel you to make Jesus 
Christ your Friend, except by telling you that you must Jet 
Him be very real to you. We must let our souls go; we 
must loose them as sailors loose the ship. You have seen 
the ship at the side of the quay. How she uneasily rises on 
the breast of the tide—how she strains hawser and cable! 
She hears the voice of the tide out on the bar, and wants to 
be away! Such are our souls sometimes—Christ’s presence 
calls us, and yet we are held back! And we may never 
have had the joy of His presence, just because we have 
never ¢rusted ourselves to it. The world is so near us; 
men are prolific in, and prodigal with, their doubts; we 
stay to answer them, and all the while His presence is 
waiting for us. Believe me, we must ¢rust ourselves to 
His presence if we are to know the joy of it. We must go 
out-of-doors if we are to enjoy the sunshine. Too often we 
only see the sunshine of Christ’s presence from our rooms, 
through windows which are dust-stained, mud-splashed, and 
cobwebby. The dust of imperfections, the mud-splashes of 
infidelity, the cobwebs of indolence—it is through these we 
look out upon the sunshine. No wonder that the sunshine 
is such a poor thing to us. What we want is to go out-of- 
doors, to let the sunshine enswathe us. There is no other 
way of knowing its sweetness and warmth. But we fear 
delusion! Yes, we are so afraid of delusion that we cease 
even to experiment. Let us at any rate try, and abide by 
the result. Experiment must be the precursor of experience. © 
Try! Try 

ie A notable lady of our own time has said that the crisis of 
her life came when she seemed to hear the voice of God in 
her soul say, “'Take ME as a fact, and you shall have the 
proof of my being in you.” She obeyed, and had the proof ! 
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Surely it is no mean soul of God on Christ lie that 
men who lay their faith in God by Christ become so zealous, 
so hopeful, so helpful. If to-day the best inspiration men 
get comes from Christ, that is a great proof of His being / 
and power. 

I fancy I voice what each of our hearts says, when I declare 
that we know that if we would only let Christ be real to us, 
and take Him as a fact, we would be much happier, far more 
useful, enlarged in hope, and filled with a satisfaction which 
as yet is only a dream tous. Let us leave, if you will, any 
other existence out of account for the moment, and limit 
ourselves to the span which stretches from the cradle to the 
grave. We know (do we not ?) that the dest life for ourselves 
and others can only be lived by taking Jesus Christ as a 
fact. There is no one, there is nothing, which can give 
such an impetus to our best inspirations, or add a finer hope- 
fulness to existence. But we often have neither this impetus 
nor hope. Why? Because we do not let Him be a fact to 
us. We hold ourselves in. We trust not to His presence. 
Our eyes are too much upon the world’s doubts and too little 
upon Him. Oh, if we could only “look away to Jesus,” 

how much happier, how much more helpful and hopeful we 
would be! Let us trust His presence, if only as an experi- 
ment! Let us try and see what kind of life we should have 
by taking Him asa fact. Let us say to doubis, “‘ Hands 
off.” Let us say, “Tl make the venture. Tl take Christ 
as revealed in Scripture to us, and let Him be real to me. 
T’'ll suffer no question as to His reality, and then see what 
will be the result upon me.” I venture to say that, if we do 
this, our natures will open out in beauty as flowers do to the 
sun. Graces will flourish where now they droop and die. 
Enthusiasm will burn like a fire in our hearts, and we shall 
have a witness within us. 

Shall we now decide to try this ? 
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Some of you have. You know the decisive influence of 
Christ upon your heart. You know that nowhere can you 
find enthusiasm but in His sunshine. He has been your 
pillow when you were tired, your bread when you were 
hungry, your comfort in despair, your star of hope in lonely 
skies. He is going to be your light in the dark valley of 
death. You have lived long enough to see the best that the 
world can do for you ; and experience tells you that even for 
this life to leave Him were to exchange noon for night, 
bread for ashes, diamonds for dust, the sun for a rushlight, 
and your last desire is your first—to know Him, to know 
Him better, more really. . 

Paul desired this—to Anow Him in order to be. 


II.—But Paul wanted also “to do.” 

Now, what is wanted in order to do? The fact which 
sums up what we want for doing is power. That is what 
we need. We do not seta babe to guide a plough, it has 
no power ; a man is wanted for that. The necessity every- . 
where for doing is power. 

Paul wanted power in order to do. Without it he was 
helpless. He desired to do—to do nobly, to do high deeds, 
to do services unto God and man. Where was he to get 
power? Here itis. He wanted to know “ the power of His 
resurrection.” Here was power, power to do. 

What is the Resurrection to-day ? It is, to many, what 
is slightingly called a dogma. That word, I know, is in ill 
favour in many quarters to-day ; and some would perhaps 
speak in seriousness what Douglas Jerrold in Punch spoke 
in jest when he said that “ dogmatism is puppyism come to 
full growth” ; but it seems to me dogma will have to be 
brought back to its right place some day—and that very 
soon. I fail to understand Christianity apart from dogma 
and doctrine. Dogma is, in the lowest definition of it, 
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at least, our personal estimate of the facts of Christianity. 
It is the expression for us of its verities. But many seem 
to-day to think you can live the Christian life apart from 
Christian dogmas and doctrines. But I do not read 
Scripture nor history in that light. Many say: “I have 
nothing to do with dogma and doctrine, my creed is Christ.” 
Far be it from me to say anything derogatory of such, but 
Christ must mean to such brethren dogma and doctrine. 
You cannot have Christ as your creed without having in it 
His life, death, and resurrection; and you cannot have these 
without having the truths taught and revealed to us by 
these ; and what are these facts but dogmas? these truths 
but doctrines? The love of God is a fact, but also a doctrine; 
the death of Christ is a fact, but also a dogma. I admit that 
the doctrine may not mean the same to all; but whatever 
they teach is their doctrine. You cannot preach Christ 
without being dogmatic, doctrinal. You may be dogmatic 
and doctrinal after your own fashion, of course; but 
dogmatic and doctrinal you nevertheless are, and cannot 
help being. 

Dogmas, the facts of Christ, were to Paul intimately 
related to doing—related as a science to its corresponding , 
art. The resurrection meant power. It exercised an in- 
fluence upon him, without which he was weak. It gave 
him nerve and impulse. It lifted him above the hindrances 
of time and made hima hero. It gave him power. 

This power was the secret of the apostle. It made him 
jealous and zealous for aiJ men. The resurrection placed 
them and all their interests in their true perspective with 
eternity. All were dear, because all were heirs of eternity. 
Great men of his day scoffed at his solicitude. Where are 
they to-day? Voltaire wrote to D’Alembert when the 
yeast of revolution was beginning to leaven France: “ We 
have never pretended to enlighten the cobblers and maid- 
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servants, we leave that to the apostles.” Shame on him for 
slighting any human being! Thanks for this glorious 
eulogy of the apostles! And what was the result? In a 
few years those cobblers and maidservants were flooding 
the gutters of Paris with the best blood of France! The 
revenge was swift and sure! But in England—why, in 
England “the apostles” saved society! Whitfield and 
Wesley did apostolic work and saved our land! How? 
By believing in the Resurrection and feeling its power! 
Paul in the power of the Resurrection moved Rome, Corinth, 
and Ephesus. He let purity into Europe. He was a savour 
of health to the nations. The scoffers and their sneers 
are now in shame, and ought to wear unfading mourning ! 
But he, the fool who believed in the Resurrection, lives in 
the grateful memory of a rehabilitated people ! 


III.—But Paul also wanted “‘ to do without.” 

This is a great art, but as difficult as it is great. It has, 
however, to be learnt. Carlyle said: “A man must not 
only be able to work, but also to give up working.” 

Sometimes we are compelled to do without. Joy, like an 
irresistible tide, sweeps out across the bar, and leaves our 
souls a haggard, desolate, ugly bay. There are things we 
should like, but we are compelled to do without them. At 
other times we choose to do without. Yea, our happiness 
often depends on our capacity to do without. It was the 
creed of the old Stoic that the way to be happy is to diminish 
our desires. Want fewer things and you'll have greater 
happiness, that is what he said. In order to be happy, men 
generally say, you must enlarge your means so as to satisfy 
your desires. No, said the Stoic, diminish your desires, then 
your means become sufficient ; or, as Carlyle puts it, diminish 
the denominator. “A man is rich,” said Thoreau, “in pro- 
portion to the number of things he can do without.” 
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eaags Epicurus, and Seneca said much the same before 
im. 

Paul wanted to do without, and the only way to do this 
was to have “fellowship with the sufferings of Jesus Christ.” 

What were these sufferings ? 

1. Christ had suffered physically. The physical constitu- 
tion of Christ apparently was fine ; this made the pain of 
the Cross all the more exquisite. He, worn out with toil, 
slept while the disciples could still labour at the heavy oars. 
The two thieves lingered still alive on their crosses while 
He was already dead. Paul rejoiced that he had suffered 
physically for Jesus Christ. His boast was, “I bear about 
in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” He was proud 
of those marks ; they were the brand of Christ’s ownership 
upon him. When my father visited an old pensioner in 
Greenwich Hospital, he talked little of the medal on his 
breast and the fearful battle of Waterloo; but he rolled up 
with pride his sleeve, and showed the scar on his arm. 
When Paul looked upon the scars left by the scourging and 
stoning, he felt he must belong to Jesus Christ. He had 
suffered for Him! ‘The scars defined his Owner! He 
knew himself by them! Some of you remember the time 
when the news came to England that David Livingstone 
was dead. England feared to believe the news; he had 
been lost before, but had been “found again.” Was that 
shell of a body which was being brought to be buried among 
England’s greatest sons and seers, whose heart was left in 
the yellow sands of Africa which “Father David” loved so 
well, really his body ? Was it his? Yes; the doctor who 
had examined the shoulder which the lion had crushed and 
crunched came forward, looked upon that poor shrunken, 
stiffened frame, and said, “‘ Yes, this is Livingstone’s body ; 
here are the scars on the shoulder.” The marks were there ; 
he was known by them. So Paul knew his Christian Owner 
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by his scars. The marks on his body were eloquent in 
proclaiming that he belonged to Jesus Christ. 

2. But yet the chief pains of Christ were spiritual. As 
the saying goes, ‘‘ The soul of His suffering was the suffer- 
ing of His soul.” Ina word, this suffering was pain at the 
sight of sin and solicitude for souls. When Christ wept over 
Jerusalem, men saw the grief which at last broke His heart. 
Paul wanted to have Christ’s passion for souls—a passion so 
intense as even to be painful ; to know how dear they are to 
God and how great is their peril. If he only knew and felt 
that, he could ‘“‘do without” all. He would neither eat 
nor drink if only he might save some. He could do 
without everything if only thereby he could save a brother. 

Surely, when Paul avowed this readiness to do without, he 
gave positive proof of his conversion. For he had been a 
Pharisee, and the Pharisee is universally known as one who 
could do with things, and who ever wanted to gain the chief 
prizes and places of life. But, through the transfiguring 
influence of Christ, Paul had been changed from a self- 
regarding Pharisee into a self-sacrificing Christian. He was 
a “new man.” His own word was, “I live; and yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” Fellowship with the sufferings of 
Christ had taught him to do what was hardest for a Pharisee 
—to do without. 


TV.—And, lastly, Paul wanted to learn how “to depart.” 

Depart from this world we all must—the pressure of the 
years behind us is irresistible. How to depart gloriously, 
that is the question. 

I want to give you a paradox. Life is full of them. 
This is ii—A man has mislearnt life if he has not learnt 
to love it: he has mislearnt life if he does not know how 
to leave it. God meant us to love life. He meant us to 
learn how to leave it. I do not say we have all learnt it 
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yet ; but our days should be teaching us the alphabet which 
we shall at last weave into the glorious saying, “I am ready 
to be offered up.” Men have learnt it. When friends stood 
in tears about the death-bed of a saint, they whispered, “ He 
is sinking fast.” ‘ No,” said the saint, ‘‘ not sinking fast ; 
I am only going into harbour.” Death to him was not 
shipwreck, but arrival in port. “Safe home, safe home at 
last.’ You have seen the sight of the ship coming into 
harbour, battered by the storms and waves, it may be, but 
with every pennon flying, with the wind sitting in the 
shoulder of every sail, and the cargo safely stowed in the 
hold. That is how souls have entered the haven of Heaven. 

Such saints left life gloriously, not because it is full of 
tears—no, they loved life still, They would be content to 
remain. But they had another content—they were ready to 
depart. What can teach us this? Here is the secret— 
“ Becoming conformed unto His death, if by any means I 
may attain unto the resurrection of the dead.” That which 
reconciles saints to depart is the faith of a glorious resur- 
rection ; it is the vision of a wondrous life stretching on 
into eternity which teaches men to dare die with hallelujahs 
and hosannas on their lips. It is assured faith in God and 
Christ which strengthens men to bow to the “ inevitable 
spoiler,” as Charles Lamb calls death. It is because they 
see God’s will in death as well as in life that they are ready 
to depart. When Paul read that it was God’s will that he 
should leave this life, he said, with triumphant faith, “ I am 
ready to be offered up.” He had by then learnt and fulfilled 
the whole “business of life.” May God grant that we, too, 
may know this “ business of life,” and how to fulfil it through 
Jesus Christ! Amen. 





XXVII. 
“Complete in tbim.” 


By Rev. T. NICHOLSON, Bromiey. 


“ And ye are complete in Him, which is the Head of all princi- 
pality and power.’—COLOSSIANS ii. 10, 


< OR in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, and ye are complete in Him”; or, more 
correctly, according to the Revised Version, “ ye in Him are 
made full.” The plenitude of the Godhead found a home in 
Him, and we may well reverently sing, “‘ Thou art the King 
of Glory, O Christ! Thou art the everlasting Son of the 
Father.” | This fulness is treasured in Him for us, in order 
& to supply our deepest need. “In Him ye are made full.” 
This is the teaching of other passages of Scripture. ‘The 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us, fwil of grace and 
truth,” but that fulness is for us. “For of His fulness we 
all received, and grace for grace.” When He was made to 
sit at the right hand of the Father in the heavenly places, 
“far above all rule and authority and power and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, but 
also in that which is to come,” He was given “to be head 
over all things to the Church, which is His body.” The 
individual Christian and the Church are represented in the 
Pauline epistles as ever approaching some lofty standard, 
some glorious consummation, by constantly receiving from 

t the boundless store treasured in the Christ. 
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In what sense are we complete in Him? I shall attempt 

to answer the question in the light of the general teaching 
of this Epistle. 


I. We are complete in Him, as the Revealer of Divine truth. 


—This is one aspect of the fulness upon which the sacred | 


writer dwells. The Church at Colossee was in danger from 
heretical teaching, and their refuge from that danger was in 
the fulness of Christ. Their reply to all the wild specu- 
lations of the mysticism around them was found here. “ We 
are complete in Him.” “In Him are all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden.” “ This I say, that no one 
may delude you with persuasiveness of speech.” He ex- 
horted them to “take heed lest any one should make spoil 
of them through his philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ ; for in Him dwelleth all the fulness.” 

“No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared 


ws 4 


Him.”} The revelation given in the Son is not fragmentary.” | 


We are not dependent on the four biographies in the New 
Testament ; we have His wondrous Person, His life, His 
works, His atoning death. These are facts apart from the 
record. ‘These facts had sufficient virtue in them to create 
a New Testament Church before the book was in existence. 
These eternal verities are with us still. Jesus said, “I am 
the way, the truth, and ¢he life,” words which imply whole- 
ness and totality. ‘He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father” ; not some aspects of fatherhood, but “the Father” ; 

enough to know Him, to love Him, to serve Him, Were 
this world suddenly filled with teachers, professing to super- 
sede the revelation given in and by the Son, we have no 
alternative left us except to turn away from them all to the 
Christ, saying, “To whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 

21 
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of eternal life.” The revelation is complete, and the inspi- 
ration we need is that which takes of the things of Christ, 


|_ and reveals them to us. , The Church is ever in need of this 


- 


Divine illumination. “I feel thankful for all who (as I 
believe) have helped me to understand the Christ better ; 
but all the light that came through them came from the 
Christ.« The light is complete in the orb of day; when 
passed through the prism it is broken up into the various 


colours. I may desire to dwell upon the different tints, but 


behind the medium through which they came the light was 
complete. So has the light reached me in the life of a 
godly mother who lived the Christ. in the home; in the 
words of the man of God whom I saw with the eyes of 


childhood as he stood at the altar; in the teachers of 


my youth; in the book which is the outcome of a more 
sanctified intellect, a more consecrated heart. But behind 


all these media the light was complete in the Christ. If any 


one stood up and declared that which was not “after 


‘Christ’ I must bid him farewell. It is not for us to 


follow the torches that are lighted to dispel the gloom, and 
serve only to emphasise the darkness which they seek to 
remove, Rather we shall bask in the light of the Sun which 
is even now high in the heavens, Jesus Christ, “ the light of 


(__ the world.” 


cs II. We are complete in Him as Mediator.—This is another 


aspect of the fulness on which this Epistle dwells. The 
Gnostic heresy in regard to evil was that it was inherent in 
matter, and that the way to be pure was to avoid any con- 
tact with matter. “Touch not, taste not, handle not.” This 
tenet, that matter was the abode of evil, was accompanied 
by their theory of emanations, in which the Divine element 
became feebler and feebler, and the antagonistic element 
became stronger and stronger. On this wise alone could 
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they account for the creation of the universe. Hence the 
reference in the Epistle to the “ worshipping of the angels,” 
Man could not ascend to God except by means of these 
emanations—an endless series of mediators. It has been well 
said that, however numerous, they were insufficient, for the 
highest of them was not God, and the lowest of them was 
not man. The apostle teaches that there is no need of the 
many, because: the One mediator is all-sufficient. “In Him 
were all things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, 
things visible, and things invisible, whether thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers ; all things have been 
created through Him and unto Him; and He is before all 
things, and in Him all things consist.” This teaching went 
under the very foundation of the teaching of the heretics. 
And the position which as mediator He occupies in Creation, 
He also occupies in the Church. “ He is the head of the 
body, the Church; who is the beginning, the first-born , 
from the dead; that in all things He might have the s/c 
pre-eminence.” 

Jesus Christ possesses all fulness as Mediator. None can 
share that mediation with Him. It is now as true as ever 
it was: ‘No man cometh to the Father but by Me.” We 
may appeal to other mediators, but we make no progress in 
our approach to the Father. Let us learn to let Him dwell 
alone in all the grandeur of His all-inclusive mediation. 
Let us beware of Ritualism, into which those who are pro- 
fessedly Protestant seem to glide soeasily. Without going 
over to Rome they will havea poor and feeble imitation of it. 
We live in the land of toleration, not as yet in the paradise 
of religious equality. But, amid all our toleration, we 
ought not to be able to look with little or no concern at the 
spread of Romanism in the land by means of its convents 
and schools and colleges. This is the Church which boasts 
of infallibility, and, were the reins let loose, this infallibility 

raed 
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would repeat all the horrors of the Inquisition. We are 
told that where this Church establishes itself the worship of 
Christ is superseded by the worship of His mother, and 
saints and angels are worshipped. I am no believer in perse- 
cution, even in its most velvety forms, but it may well be 
asked if we are loyal to our Lord and Master if we are silent 
in the presence of a relentless though insidious foe, and if we 
cease to protest, saying, in the words of a most eloquent 
preacher : “ Avaunt, thou spirit of error, into the darkness 
of the middle ages whence thou camest.” We may rejoice 
when the dignitaries of this Church unite with the leaders 
of working men-in the endeavour to adjust difficulties and 
to terminate disputes between capital and labour, but be- 
tween us and the system represented in Cardinal Vaughan 
there is a wide gulf, and no bridge can be constructed over 
the chasm. Ritualism is far more likely (as Dr. Maclaren 
has said) to sengualise religion than it is to spiritualise 
sense. 

We need no priest to help us. We ought to shun priest- 
craft like poison. It is strange that any frail man should 
dare into the sacred pale between his fellow-man and God. 
It is strange that any one should dream that owing to some 
imaginary descent from apostles he can facilitate the trans- 
mission of Divine grace to my soul, and facilitate my 
approach to the Father. It is passing strange that the fig- 
ments of priestcraft have not been shivered into a thousand 
atoms long before this last decade of the nineteenth century. 
We do not need many mediators, be their pretensions what 
they may, for we have the One Mediator, and we are 
complete in Him. 

There is a sense in which Christ is the highest and the 
lowest also. He who “was made higher than the heavens,” 
“descended also into the lower parts of the earth.” “The 

(~ chasm between man and God has been bridged over in Him. 


‘ 
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If we descend at times to the darkest depths, He anticipates 
us there ; He weighs every sigh ; He interprets every tear ; 
He helps every desire Godward in its upward flight—and if 
in our more jubilant and ecstatic moments we cherish bright 
visions of future bliss and glory, He still anticipates us 
there, saying, “ Come up hither.” The ladder of mediation 
is complete ; there are no gaps leftein—which to place-a 
priest,-an-angel, or the Virgin—Mother... Every rung is there 
in our ascent to God. The veil of the Temple has been 
rent in twain ; the way to the Holiest is opened wide for 
the mitred dignitary and for the most obscure of Christ’s 
brethren as well. And in our approach to God we sib 
complete in Him. 
Mase (AK 

III. We are complete in Him as regards our Christian 
character.—It is implied here, according to the late Bishop 
Lightfoot, that we partake of the aggregate of the attributes, 
and virtues, and energies in Him. This includes the, 
aspiration and effort after holiness. 

Is there such a thing as a “complete” Christian character 
possible, or is it an ideal which ever tantalises us by eluding 
our grasp? I do not believe that perfection is attainable to 
us here. Buf Bhese Pauline Epistles teach that the develop- ‘ 
ment of character should be simultaneous and symmetrical. 
We “may grow up in all things into Him, which is the 
head, even Christ, from whom all the body fitly framed and 
knit together through that which every joint supplicth, 
according to the working in due measure of each several 
part, maketh the increase of the body unto the building up 
of itself in love.” Christ is the “Head, from whom all the 
body, being supplied and knit together through the joints 
and bands, increaseth with the increase of God.” Have we 
our favourite commandments, and our favourite promises ? 
Do we cherish them to the neglect of others? Is there a 
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Christian grace conspicuous by its absence from our 
character, and are there blemishes which ever mar our 
comeliness? We are often nothing better-than—religious 


dwarfs, or-religious monsters. The teaching of the passages << 


already-qoted is surely a protest against this. Our spiritual 
development should be symmetrical. No commandment or 


promise should be entirely forgotten and ignored, no sin left 
unassailed, no virtue left to die. In Christ, and in Him 
alone, is this completeness possible. How-far-away—He still 
appears—to=bet When He comes nearer, an ever-present 
factor in our life, a reality, and not a myth, a power making 
itself constantly felt, we shall attain gradually, but surely, 
the full-orbed Christian character, for in this respect we ure 
{complete in Him. 


IV. We are complete in Him in regard to our hopes and 
anticipations.—This is a legitimate inference from the entire 
Epistle. Whatever be the occult forces of the spirit world, 
they are all under His control, and cannot move except by 
His fiat. It was after His return from the spirit world that 
He said, “ All authority is given unto Me.” His words to 
His exiled servant at Patmos are still as full of significance 
asever. “Tam Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, 
and the Living One; and I was dead, and behold I am alive 
for evermore, and I have the keys of death and of Hades.” 
He rules over the portals of the spirit world, and He rules 
over the territory beyond as well, What, then, remains to . 
fear if He is ours? We can look into the mysterious 
future, contemplating all its possibilities, and say with the 
calmness and full assurance of hope, “ We are complete in 
Him.” 

“My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim, 


But tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with Him,” 














Rev. T, EYNON DAVIES. 


XXVIII. 


Life and Fmmortality. 


By Rzy. T. EYNON DAVIES, BECKENHAM. 


“Our Saviour Christ Jesus, who abolished death and brought 
life and” (incorruption, R.V.) “immortality to light through the 
Gospel.”—2 Trim. i. 10. 


HE Second Epistle to Timothy is unique, because it is 

the Apostle Paul’s farewell message to the world. 

He speaks, in the first place, a few affectionate words to 

Timothy personally, and then re-states for the benefit of 

the Church in all ages some of the cardinal doctrines 

of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Among these re-statements 

of the truth we find these marvellous words touching death 
and life and immortality. 

It is needless to say that the blessed hope of immortal life 
is about the most precious possession of the Christian faith. 
Take it away, and a pall of great darkness overspreads the 
heavens, and our imagination fails in the endeavour to 
picture the consequent desolation. What tongue can tell 
how the saints, the Apostles, the martyrs, the prophets of 
the past have been sustained by the knowledge that this 
broken life does not reach the end of the chapter ? 

When faith lay dying—almost dead—in the ancient world, 
it was the preaching of Jesus and the Resurrection, with its 
visions .of the glorious life beyond, that God used as a 
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trumpet-note to call it back to life. The Syrian stars look- 
ing down upon the grave in Joseph’s garden did not, after 
all, look down upon a closed and finished life, limited at one 
end by the manger and limited at the other end by the 
blood-red Cross! The crucified One was “alive for ever- 
more,” and had gone heavenward to open the Kingdom to 
all believers ; and it was that message of an endless life that 
brought hope to that despairing and dying world. 

Without further introduction, let us learn what is the 
message of this glorious text. Here are two positive state- 
ments : 

I. Christ Jesus hath abolished death ; 
II. He has brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel, 

Let-us take these great assertions as they stand : 


I.—Curist HAS ABOLISHED DEATH. 


You say: But surely that cannot be true. If there be a 
grim and awful reality in this wide world, death is that 
reality. This is surely a rhetorical expression, and has no 
hard-and-fast meaning. The statement stands contradicted 
by every death-bed scene, every funeral procession, every 
graveyard in the world. It can’t be true. But it ¢s true. 
So we may repeat the words—Christ Jesus has abolished 
death. Death as a fact?—No. Then death as a conqueror ? 
— Yes. 


(a) Death as a fact in our physical history remains where 
a used to be. 


“Not all the preaching since Adam 
Can make death other than death,” 


To the man whose eye can see only the physical phe- 
nomena that surround him the appearance of things will 
say “Death has not been abolished at all. Death is 
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victorious all along the line. Death still wrecks all our 
plans and prospects ; it scatters all our possessions and 
ruptures our dearest and holiest bonds.” 

You, with troops of friends, cannot have one to bear you 
company as you enter the unseen and eternal. Death comes 
in between dearest friends—“ the one is taken and the other 
left.” You, with piles of wealth, cannot take a solitary 
farthing across the narrow stream ; “there are no pockets 
in shrouds.” Mammon has no running powers across that 
valley. His coin does not circulate in the great realm beyond. 
Death as a divider of human society, death as a great 
leveller of human kind, remains what it ever was. To the 
human heart it is still the awful rider on the pale horse. 

At the same time, I do not believe that death is anything 
but an abnormal fact in the history of the human race. 
The unfallen Adam had no seeds of death about him, neither 
in his body nor in his soul. 

We do not believe nowadays that death, as a fact in the 
physical creation, is the result of Adam’s transgression. 
The Bible makes no assertion of the sort, nor.should we 
make the Bible say what it does not want to.say. Geo- 
logical science shows that death was here long before the 
appearance of man upon the planet. Among men, however, 
death came by sin ; and were it not for the fact of sin, it is 
probable that the sons and daughters of Adam would never 
be called upon to suffer dissolution of soul and body. They 
would pass, perchance, after the fashion of Enoch or Elijah, 
into the King’s presence without the drudgery and the pain 
of dying. It is useless, I repeat, our attempting to drape 
death with fair words into the similitude of an angel of 
blessing or to idealise it into a minister of mercy. After all 
our smooth apologies, death will be King of Terrors still. 
But there is One who can give a new turn to the whole 
situation. In the light of Christ death itself becomes 
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transfigured. It drops off its dark and appalling livery, and 
in the old sense death is dead and gone forever. There- 
fore we say— 

(b) Death as conqueror has been “ abolished.” 

When the grain of wheat dies, who conquers? You say, 
“Death conquers.” But that is a mistake, death does not 
conquer. Taking a short-sighted view, I grant that death 
certainly seems to conquer. But wait a while, and you will 
discover that it is really not death but life that gains the 
victory. Wait a little while, and the waving sheaves of 
harvest, kissed by the sun into gold, will bear me out and say, 
“Life has conquered—conquered at the rate of two or three 
thousand per cent. For every dead grain of corn a score, or 
two, or three spring up to life. How, then, can it be said 
that death is conqueror in the face of all this? The fact 
of death no one can deny, even on a common harvest-field ; 
but the victory of death on that field is denied by every 
stalk and stem that waves in the summer breeze. And the 
whole secret of the victory lies in this—that the dying grain 
had the power of an almost endless life at its core, and in 
the struggle with death that living’ germ comes forth 
triumphantly. The outcome of death is life! 

Is not that really the great universal story which we are 
so slow to see? It is the story of the solid globe on 
which we stand. As you read its romantic record in the 
rocks, you discover that the living world of to-day is made 
up of series of dead worlds that have gone before it. 

So it is with the process of the suns— from the 
death of yesterday, to-day springs into birth. This, 
too, is the history of intellectual and moral movements. 
In one man’s mind is born an idea, a second man improves 
upon it, a third amends it, a fourth pulverises it, a fifth 
man gathers up the fragments and out of the old material 
builds anew, and so the world goes round. Present-day 
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temples of truth are built upon the débris and ruin of ages 
of discussion and centuries of debate. And there is an 
indestructible something at the core of each great idea and 
of each great moral movement that death can never touch. 

So it is with him whose life is hidden with Christ in God. 
There is a deathless principle in him that nothing can 
destroy. Who shall pluck him out of God’s hand? The 
real sting of death is to die without the presence and the 
indwelling power of Christ—to die alone with our sins, and 
those sins all unforgiven. There is no solitude in all the 
world so terrible as that. To die and feel that God is not 
our Friend! That—beyond all things else—constitutes the 
sting of death. 

What has the Saviour done? He has plucked that sting. 
He has revealed to us that the hour of departure to the 
dying saint is not an hour of death. It does not mark the 
end. It is a something that stands between us and the end 
—on the way to the end. 

And in the new light that beams from the Saviour’s face 
we see the victory of death abolished—the sting of death is 
gone, and now death is less a dissolution of the body than 
the exaltation of the soul—and what is that if not to abolish 
death ? 

I am aware that there is a sort of brute courage known 
among men that meets death without seeming alarm. You 
can hire men in tens of thousands, trick them out in 
uniforms, and send them off to battlefields to face death for 
tenpence a day. 

We read of callous men walking to the scaffold for their 
crimes unmoved, but surely that sort of bravado—a thing of 
nerve and steel—has nothing in common with the rapture 
of the victorious saint ! 

Not far in point of time were the deaths of Mirabeau, 
the idol of France, and Wesley, the apostle of England. 
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The former died with words of sickening vanity! upon 
his lips. ‘Crown me with flowers ”—said he—“‘I am 
about to sink into the last sleep,” and thus he slept the sleep 
that knows no waking. Wesley died here in London in 
course of the same month—his name loved and honoured 
by millions of men and women, and, as he fell asleep in 
Christ, among his final words were :— 


“T’ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death 
Praise shall employ my noblest powers.” 


Whilst the gay Frenchman filled the atmosphere of death 
with buffoonery, the father of Methodism filled it with 
heavenly praise. 

These are concrete and representative cases, and in the 
latter—in it alone—you have a picture of what I call the 
victory over death. The “sting” was gone, and when 
the sting was gone, gone was the venom too. When the 
dying Christian comes to the final field of battle the foe 
is not there. To him death is no more death than the 
breaking of the shell is death to the born bird. 

Then, what is it? It is an incident on the way toa 
larger and loftier life— A grey dawn between two shining 
days.” 

What else has the Saviour done ? 


II.—Brovent Lire anp ImmMortaniry to Ligut. 


Our only inference, therefore, is that these things were 
wrapped in darkness until the Light of the World appeared. 
What, then, did the world know regarding life and immor- 
tality prior to the day of Christ ? 

(a) What did human wisdom say ? 

It is beyond all doubt that men in every age and in every 
land—savages no less than sages—have had an unquenchable 
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desire to know something definite in regard to human 
destiny. Longfellow reminds us, in “ Hiawatha ”— 


“That, even in savage bosoms, 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not,” 


and that sometimes, at least— | 


“Feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


To say the very least, there were always uneasy suspicions 
—world-wide suspicions—that the grave was not the terminus 
of this wondrous human life. That suspicion gave rise to 
numberless inquiries far easier framed than answered. 

The savage gave his answer, and dropped into the chief- 
tain’s grave the slain horse and the saddle of the dead rider, 
that in some happy hunting ground beyond mortal ken he 
might still enjoy the delights of the chase. It is a very 
crude idea of the future, but there is a touching pathos even 
in that blind attempt to frame some theory of the life to 
come. 

Attempts almost as grotesque as these were made in the 
ancient land of the Pharaohs, in Assyria, in Babylon, and in 
Persia, to break down that barrier of adamant that blocked 
men’s way to find the nature of that future life. There are 
famous discussions about it in classical literature ; and what 
is the net result? Has this problem of the ages been 
solved ? By no means. 

One thing was held in common agreement, that there was 
no finality about this life, but, as to the next, all that human 
wisdom could say amounted only to a splendid “ perhaps ”— 
a great “may be ”—and nothing more. 

Coming down to modern times, I am not sure that the 
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prophets of unbelief can add many syllables to our informa- 
tion. 

The materialist answers briefly. There is no future life. 
It is a dream. When the phosphorus in the brain ceases to 
burn man ceases to be. John Stuart Mill, summing up in 
the name of philosophy, declares that, in regard to this 
matter, philosophy takes no sides. 

And now where do we stand? We stand here—that 
outside the sphere of the influence of Divine revelation we 
are left as “children crying in the night, as children crying 
for the light, and with no language but a cry.” The air is 
thick with speculation, but there‘is no certain sound. 

(0) What does the Old Testament say ? 

We no sooner explore this great field than the dawn 

begins to break upon us. I say the dawn, because there are 
many passages in the Hebrew Scriptures as dark and hope- 
less as can anywhere else be found. Take this: “There is 
hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 
and that the tender branch thereof will not cease. 
But man dieth and wasteth away ; yea, man giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he ?”” Hope for the tree ; none for the 
man. ‘ Where is he?” There are other passages pitched 
in the same keynote of despair; but, let me add, this does 
not represent the tenor of Old Testament teaching on 
the subject. On the contrary, you no sooner open its pages 
and read on than you discover everywhere a burning thirst 
for God, and it is ever assumed that man enjoys unique 
relations with God—enjoys them as the sovereign lord of 
this lower world and the bearer of the Creator’s image. If 
the Hebrew writers do not parade the doctrine very osten- 
tatiously, they always assume it; they build everything 
upon it. It was never absent from their thoughts any more 
than ideas of time and space are absent from ours. 

The Eschatological teaching of the Old Testament, 
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however, may be packed into a very small space. At the 
same time, you read it everywhere between the lines. If 
the doctrine is not formally asserted it is everywhere 
assumed. In Job, in the Psalms, in the’ Prophets, there 
are great sayings that sound forth like the Archangel’s 
trump on this great and glorious theme: 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

“T shall behold Thy face in righteousness. I shall be 
satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness.” 

“God will redeem my soul from the power of the grave.” 

“‘ And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
_ shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt.” 

Now, these and such passages taken together certainly 
remove the darkness, and the flush of, at least, a glorious 
dawn already gilds the skies. If they have not brought the 
mystery of life and immortality “to light” they have 
relieved the gloom. They have brought us into twilight, 
and prepared the way for the majestic figure of Him, pro- 
claimed already as a light to lighten the Gentiles and the 
glory of His people Israel. 

My text proclaims His presence, and in that presence this 
baffling problem of the ages finds adequate solution. 

(¢) What does Christ Jesus say ? 

In bulk and quantity He does not say very much, but 
what He does say is very much to the point. As we listen 
to His words we feel “the darkness is past, and that the 
true light now shineth.” You observe that He does not 
announce this view of life on its mortal and immortal side 
as a new thing. He simply takes us by the hand to lead us 
out from the twilight of the Old Testament into the daylight 
of the New. 

Before the day of Christ the belief in immortality was but 
an instinct and a hope; now it becomes—as it never was 
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before—an “ anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, entering 
within the veil.” Up to this time, well might men say— 


“© everlasting Father, God ! 

Sun after sun went down, and trod 

Race after race the green earth’s sod, 
Till generations seemed to be 

But dead waves of an endless sea— 

But dead leaves from a deathless tree. 
But Thou hast come, and now we know 

Hach wave hath an eternal flow, 

Hach leaf a lifetime after snow.” 


That is the message of the Gospel. 

It cannot be said that the revelations of the future life 
made by the Saviour, even in the Gospels, are?in any way 
extravagant or even exhaustive. But He has drawn with 
unerring hand the bold and definite outline, leaving it to 
the sanctified imagination to fill in the picture according to 
its own tastes and needs. 

Perhaps, for that reason, no two conceptions of Heaven 
are alike. Robert Hall, bearing a lifelong cross of affliction, 
was, accordingly, prone to describe it as a land of blessed 
rest. His friend Wilberforce, the apostle of freedom, in 
course of a conversation with the great Baptist preacher, 
described it as a land of the free. Both conceptions are in 
entire harmony with the truth of Divine revelation. 

God’s revelation is not meant to answer all the questions 
of a prying curiosity, but it satisfies all the legitimate 
desires of a reverent faith, and is all-sufficient for the prac- 
tical purposes of our daily life. The teaching of the Master 
in regard to the future life clothes our present life with 
unspeakable solemnity. In view of that great life to come, 
nothing in the present life can be considered commonplace. 
Our present life receives from the lips of the Saviour its 
noblest interpretation, and in the light of that teaching we 
see that we have been created on far too glorious a scale for 
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three score years and ten. It is simply impossible and incon- 
ceivable that God, who satisfies every desire that He has 
Himself implanted should select man—and the spiritual 
nature of man—as the one thing to be disappointed. Will 
the all-wise and all-merciful Creator satisfy bird, and beast, 
and fish, and reptile, and leave the bearer of his own image 
out in the cold, mocked and disappointed? Will the Heavenly 
Father leave His noblest child a prey to an aimless and a 
barren hope ? 

Said Carlyle, “ What man wants is God’s infinite universe 
to himself.” Nay, not God’s universe does he need the most, 
but God Himself ; and the soul finds no real and abiding 
rest save in the ark of eternal love. I would, therefore, 
repeat that, for all practical purposes, we have a sufficient 
light thrown upon these problems of human destiny in the 
words of Him who is the “ Life and the Light of Men.” 

However much men may speculate in regard to the origin 
of the race, there can be no doubt regarding man’s chief end, 
and it is of far greater consequence that we should under- 
stand the latter than the former. God’s revelations ever 
attend more to the practical than the speculative, and this 
ig the principle that seems to have governed these sacred 
writers, inspired to teach us in regard to the life immortal. 

If that veil between us and the great Beyond were much 
thinner, if Heaven were more exposed than it is to mortal 
ken, would it not unfit us for the humdrum duties of daily 
life? After one great glimpse of it, the Apostle Paul found 
the heavenly home sickness almost intolerable to heart and 
flesh. It is well that the curtain should hang. If drawn 
aside, it would unfit us for all the drudgery and the toil 
which this mortal life involves. 

Meanwhile, it is well to know a few things about the 
saintly life in Heaven that may help us to lead the saintly 
life on earth. Remember, first, that the life beyond is a 

22 
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continuation of this, but glorified. Saintliness is the same 
in all parts of God’s dominions, whether in Heaven at the 
centre or here on the outskirts of the universe. The saintly 
soul is built up of “ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report.” Strip the saintly life on earth 
of its defects and infirmities, of all weakness and decay,. and 
you have suggestions there of the blessed life beyond the 
grave. It will be this life beautified and glorified, with 
infinite room for development and expansion. The grave, 
therefore is less a terminus than a junction, where the soul 
steps across the narrow platform and proceeds away into the 
life that never ends. 

We are prone, I fear, to make too much of the idea of 
rest in the life immortal. There will be rest, of course, but 
not the indolent sort of rest, about which so many Christians 
dream, who are to-day so wickedly at ease in Zion. There 
will be rest from care, rest from worry, rest from sorrow, 
rest from sin, but it is a mistake to think of it as a rest from 
holy service. Let Heaven be what it will, you may depend 


on it Heaven will be no lounge for the lazy, nor will it be a 
place— 


“ Where congregations ne’er break up 
And Sabbaths never end.” 


When we attempt, however, positive answers to these 
day-dreams of the soul, and write down what Heaven means, 
alas! how feeble we are; and our little best in the way of 
description is far, far short of the unspeakable reality. 

What this Gospel of Redemption makes plain is, that 
Christ’s love provides for the whole man—for the redemp- 
tion of soul and body. Having once begun to be, we shall 
never cease to be, It is an amazing thought ! yet it is true, 
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that we frail and mortal men and. women having once begun 
to be shall never cease to be! He that believeth shall never 
die. As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. Believers in Jesus Christ; therefore, can rely upon it 
that all will be well at the last. Let us rest in this blessed 
hope. 

You have read Bryant’s “Lines to a Waterfowl.” The 
poet sat musing at eventide, whilst that lonely bird flew past 
him overhead, and the poet sends it a question : 

“ Whither midst falling dew 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 


Far through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ?” 


That is the question. Then beautifully the poet answers : 


“ There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along the pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air, 
Lone wandering but not lost.” 


After that he addresses the consoling message to his own 
heart that— 


“ He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that 7 must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 

That is the teaching of Christ about your destiny and 
mine. When our souls take wing, therefore, may He who 
cares for the lone bird of the air guide also the last flight of 
our immortal spirits that each may be found at last— 


“ Like some returning dove 
Safe in the ark of God’s eternal love.” 


22" 


XXIX. 


The Discoveries of Faith. 
By Rey. T. STEPHENS, B.A., F.R.G.S., WELLINGBOROUGH. 


“These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them and greeted them from afar, and having con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth.’— 
HEBREWS xi. 13. 


a HESE all,” including Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 

Isaac, Jacob, lived according to faith : made faith 
the basis of their conduct. They all “died” in faith ; the 
stress, however, is not laid on their death, but upon their 
having retained their faith through life, even unto the end. 
‘Their faith directed itself to the invisible—to “things not 
-seen,” but to things at once desirable and attainable— 
“things hoped for.” Their faith made those unseen things 
factors in their life, and so they became “substance” in 
their experience, and not phantoms of the imagination, and 
the things “ hoped for” became already realised facts. 

By the eye of the spirit they gazed on a world which, to 
men without faith, was only a dream; and their hearts led 
them to believe in that spiritual world as the great reality at 
the back of all things. 

Their faith was a subtle chain that bound them to the 
Infinite and spanned for them the gulf of death with the 
bridge of eternal life. By faith their devotion soared above 
the dull earth, and their imagination broke through its 
clouds, breathed a purer air, and lived in a softer light. 
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It is their faith that has given these believers of early times 
significance in the world’s annals. Strike from mankind the 
principle of faith, and men would have no more history than 
a flock of sheep. These men believed in God, and that fact 
has given them a place of power and influence among their 
kind. We judge of their character by their faith. We say 
they were great because they believed; for faith in the 
highest degree is the gift of elevated characters, of noble 
spirits, and the source of whatever in the world bears the 
impress of greatness. Their noble conduct was no more 
than faith animate, as flowers are the animate springtide. 
The principle that was in them led to their practice. Faith, 
—the repose on things unseen, the recognition of eternal 
truth and right, the sense of obligation to an eternal Being 

_—came first, and all faithfulness followed. 

And each one of “ these all” has his own specific message 
for men, because each one has made a great discovery “ by 
faith”’ And this message redeems them from insignificance, 
and secures for them a foremost place among the teachers of 
men. Even though one of them be Abel by name and 
nature—breath, transitoriness, vanity—yet his faith makes 
him immortal, and his story changes not with changing 
times. He discovered a truth, which made the world richer, 
and the world will not let him die. While he “yet speaketh” 
he also “is yet spoken of,” and men will continue to speak 
of him. And what is true of Abel ig also true of all the 
others referred to in the text ; and that shall be the theme 
of our discourse. 

Some of the discoveries of Faith :— 


I,—ABEL. 
A long time had elapsed since the birth of Cain and Abel. 
They had grown up. What will they do? What will be 
their relation to God, and God’s to them ? Adam had ob- 
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served with much anxiety the “ falling of the countenance ” 
of Cain when the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his 
offering. And the Lord Himself confirmed Adam’s observa- 
tion. Cain was seen talking with his brother. We know 
not what the conversation was about, but Cain rose up 
against his brother and slew him, and no one but God 
witnessed the murder. Now, see the comment of the New 
Testament : “ By faith Abel offered unto God a more excel- 
lent sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that 
he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts.’ And Abel, 
therefore, declares by his faith to all and sundry in every 
age that God is a rewarder of all those who sincerely offer of 
their best to Him on the altar of sacrifice, and that that life 
is a poor thing which has no such altar at its centre and 
core. And their best is their loving trust in Him. Abel’s 
was a faith of transaction. Not the committing of his 
thought in assent to a proposition, but the trusting of his 
being toa Being. In loving adoration he gave himself to 
God, and so all his toils, tasks, and cares, were transformed 
into a sacrifice well pleasing in His sight. Here we have 
not mind dealing with notions. Here is something far more 
than can be put into a proposition. It is a being trusting 
itself to a Being. And what has the faith of the faithful in 
all ages discovered ? Has it not found that absolute self- 
surrender in the spirit of Abel’s sacrifice culminates in 
personal union with God, and a “ testifying ” of their gifts ? 
It was not Abel’s gift that was superior to Cain’s, but the 
spirit of faith in which Abel gave it. It was Abel himself 
that was better, and that made his gift better. He that 
dedicates himself to God dedicates all; no reservation, no 
half-heartedness, not the assumption of the form only, but 
the power. And yet Abel’s superiority only brought him 
death, to all appearances. And his is no isolated case : 
Henry Martyn—a man of an exquisite nature, great power, 
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and a sweet and loving disposition—seemed to spend his life 
for nothing. Taking the highest honours at his university, 
having the best prospects in the Church, he was led by the 
Spirit of God to consecrate himself on the altar of foreign 
missions. He forsook father and mother and native land, 
and love itself, and went among the heathen, and Spent a 
few years almost without an apparent conversion. Still he 
laboured on, patient and faithful, until, seized with a fever, 
he staggered. And the last record that he made in his 
journal was, that he sat under the orchard trees and sighed 
for that land where there should be sickness and suffering 
no more. The record closed,—he died, and a stranger 
marked his grave. The worldling will say, “ Mistaken zeal 
and enthusiasm.” But what say all the faithful, from Abel 
down? His life was the seed-life of many noble souls, 
and multitudes of men have derived inspiration and courage 
from the eminently fruitful, but apparently wasted and 
utterly thrown away, life of Henry Martyn. 

If we are to place ourselves on the altar for God we must 
do more than wrap ourselves in a holy web in the sanctuary. 
‘We must be willing to be, to do, to suffer all that God re- 
quires. It is simply dedicating our life in its whole flow to 
God’s service. Then will our life be more than merely moral 
and decent. It will be a life that is devoted and heroic, 
whose aim is not self, but self-sacrifice ; a vital force which 
will send out every day those who are filled with it to some 
task of loving effort or endurance ; a life that sheds along 
the daily paths of men a light which all men feel is light 
from heaven. And Abel was a discoverer of the supreme 
value of sacrifice to God. 


TI.— Enocu. 


The exploits of an Alexander, a Cesar, swell many 
volumes, while the history of Enoch is comprised in three 
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words. But what comparison is there between their reputa- 
tion and the sterling praise conferred on this simple believer 
by the Spirit of God, in the Bible ? 

He walked with God. The word is strong and peculiar, 
denoting the repetition and energy of the act. He walked 
and walked, and walked ; yea, walked with fervent and un- 
tiring energy. 

Enoch was at one with God, in profound and intense 
sympathy of heart. He loved God, and God him. 

Probably his neighbours thought Enoch an unsociable re- 
cluse. They did not know his heart. They did not see those: 
outgoings of trust, affection, and prayer which were the very 
life of his soul. They did not, and could not, see how he- 
lived on God. Enoch lived among a people who glorified 
material prosperity, and by faith he discovered a great truth 
which coloured all his life ; and Enoch’s discovery was this : 
God, not gold, is man’s true destiny. He found that 
advancing material civilisation could be a blessing only in 
so far as it was inspired by fellowship with the eternal. And 
so he declared to his contemporaries and to all successive 
generations as long as the world lasts: “Men and women 
hold converse with God, and thus keep step with Him, not 
going before nor lagging behind His will. Speak to Him 
_ and hear Him speak to you in the holy sanctuary of your 
own hearts.” And the example of Enoch is like the mystic 
pillar of the Hebrews, whose movements indicate the will of 
Heaven, and guide men to better things, And never was. 
Enoch’s testimony more needed than in our own day and in 
our own country, where material success is so much wor- 
shipped. The men of England need to be reminded that, 
back of physical things is God, back of the physical body is 
Spirit. Eloquently and truly did M. de Chateaubriand say, 
“ Why does not the ox as Ido? It can lie down upon the 
grass, raise its head towards heaven, and, in its lowing, call 
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upon that Unknown Being who fills the immensity of space. 
But, no; content with the turf upon which it tramples, it 
interrogates not those suns in the firmament above, which 
are the grand evidences of God. Animals are not troubled 
with those hopes which fill the heart of man. The spot on 
which they tread yields them all the happiness of which 
they are susceptible ; a little grass satisfies the sheep, a little 
blood gluts the tiger. The only creature that looks beyond 
himself, and is not all in all to himself, is man.” 

Yes, man has a spiritual nature that cannot be satisfied 
apart from God. This spiritual nature has projected itself 
all over the world into cults, ceremonies, temples, and 
theologies. It has asserted itself in cosmogonic dreams, 
creating countless worlds by thought, and in tranquil intoxi- 
cation has anticipated the losing of self in the unimagined 
joys and blessedness of the unseen universe. But there is 
only one faith—a faith like Enoch’s, in the true and living 
God—that has fully met the sublime aspirations of the soul, 
developed and enlarged its capacity, purified its ideals, 
exalted its aims, purged its motives, and transformed its 
worship. 

This faith of Enoch’s—especially as seen in the light of 
Christ—glorifies the spiritual, satisfies it, honours it, unfolds 
it, and enables it to fulfil itself in many ways. This faith 
alone provides for man’s deepest needs, and directs his. 
highest functions to their truest ends. “ Walk with God,” 
and your whole spiritual nature will be renewed and elevated. 
Has your soul become stained and soiled, yea, even “dead 
in trespasses and sins”? ‘Then deep calleth unto deep. 
The deep of your need will call upon the deep of saving 
love. “Ye must be born again.” Yes, and ye can be 
born again ; it is possible, and within your reach in Christ. 
‘‘How can two walk together except they be agreed ?” 
The grand answer is, that God is in Christ, reconciling 
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the world unto Himself without imputing unto them their 
crespasses, 


III.—Noau. 

“Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord . . . . 
Noah was a just man and perfect in his generations.” Noah 
was a good man, in opposition to the strong and overwhelm- 
ing current of the whole antediluvian world. He stood 
alone, the only example of piety on the earth. He was God’s 
chosen witness, chosen, called, faithful ; wondered at for his 
boldness amid powerful and inveterate foes, for his per- 
severance in the midst of hardships and perils, and for his 
all-conquering faith and zeal amid stupid carelessness, sottish 
ignorance, and degrading profligacy. : 

And what was this victory that overcame the world but 
his faith? The heroic achievements emblazoned in Noah’s 
history are all attributed to his faith. Let me but believe in 
God as Noah did, and I, too, shall be magnanimous in 
suffering, invincible in duty, brave in danger, discharging 
evermore my mission heroically, regardless alike of the smiles 
or frowns of men. 

“Thus did Noah, according to all that God commanded 
him, so did he.” Doing was Noah’s great distinction, and 
the great discovery he made by faith was this: the Divinest 
thing a man can do is to obey God ; the call of duty is the 
supremest obligation. And he tells the world, “ Hush ! 
listen to the voice of God, and dct on it at all costs. Let 
your religion be practical, and let obedience be the crown of 
your piety.” His ungodly neighbours gazed and scoffed. 
The good man was maligned, derided, insulted. In their 
gaiety of heart they scornfully style the ark Noah’s Folly. 
But Noah is not to be diverted from his purpose ; mighty 
interests were dependent on his watchful and diligent ob- 
servance. It would have cost him shame, agony and death 
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if he had not been true to his trust, and if he had been 
governed by any other rule of action than God’s will. There 
are times when honest men have to detach themselves from 
their contemporaries, and not only sacrifice their sympathy 
but incur their scorn and opposition, and expose themselves 
to bitter insults, withering lampoons, and malignant con- 
tempt,—and all for duty’s sake. This isa form of heroism 
that can come only from strong faith ; it is faith in God 
that makes men strong to labour and to wait. No man can 
truly help his race unless he believes in God’s word, and 
works his faith out on the little and, it may be, the very 
humble and dusty platform of his earthly life. Wouldst 
thou be a benefactor? Then, like Noah, take unto thy being 
ideas from God about things not seen as yet ; let these fill 
and fire thee, work thy faculties, and shape thy character. 
Man’s mission is to get ideas from Heaven into him and 
plant them as living seeds in the earth. 


‘ 


TV.—ABRAHAM, 


Abraham’s career is eloquent in testimony for the uses of 
faith. He declares that he discovered by faith that we can 
understand our present lives only by cultivating a sense of 
eternity and by falling in line with the powers of the world 
to come. Man is larger than earth ; his city is from above, 
of God’s own building. The Divine purposes usward move 
by long strides to great issues. To catch the drift of things 
we must take a wide sweep of the sky. 


“‘ And hear at times a sentinel, 
Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night that all is well.” 


And the name of Abraham towers over the centuries, 
because he rose to the full height of his eternal destiny. By 
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his sublime trust in far-off events he made himself the father 
of the spiritual servants of the Most High God in all the 
ages of the world. He found the best explanation of man 
in God Himself, and he lived on terms of fellowship with 
God, such as had not been seen since the days of Eden. 
Voices addressed him from the skies; angels paid visits to 
his tent ; visions of celestial glory hallowed his lowly couch, 
and mingled with his nightly dreams. He was a man of 
prayer, and therefore he was a man of power. 

It was one of those great moments of history when that 
primitive caravan of shepherds set out from Haran. A 
man and his childless wife set out together on a strange 
quest. They sought a land, they knew not where; they 
sought a seed, they knew not how; they sought a blessing, 
they knew not what. We must feel that the grandeur of 
that moment centres in the loyalty of one human soul to 
one word of God. ‘Abraham believed God.” This is the 
secret of his character. Such, indeed, was his faith in God, 
that even under the Christian dispensation, Paul awards 
him the honour of being “the father of believers.” From 
the hour when God first called him, to the day of his death, 
no opposing testimony, no delusion, no reasoning, no per- 
sonal inclinations or interests, no persuasion nor influence of 
others, could countervail the Word of God. His character 
throughout bore the colouring and the hues of the land of 
“far distances,” where he had already seen the King in 
His beauty. As he went on he felt that he was daily tread- 
ing on springs that vibrated through eternity, and so he 
ordered his conduct in the light of that eternal city whither 
he was going. 

Abraham’s faith revealed to him this great truth : that it 
it is necessary to withdraw the heart’s deepest dependence 
from earthly props of all kinds, that we may rest absolutely 
on the unseen arm. “ Whosoever he be of you that for- 
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saketh not all that he hath, he cannot be My disciple.” If 
we would choose and pursue the heavenly country to which 
God is calling us, there must be in the heart of each of us 
a virtual leaving of father and mother—a forsaking of all 
that we have in order to be Christ’s followers. Only as we 
soar above.the world in thought can we fill our right place 
in the world. Naturalists say that at times when the eagle 
is about to soar, he seeks, finds, and puts himself upon a 
column of uplifting air; and thus, by its upheaving power, 
he is borne until he finds himself at the height at which he 
aimed. Even the Lord Jesus Christ, when He was about 
to enter upon that struggle on Calvary by which captive 
humanity was to be rescued and restored to moral freedom, 
He sought the column of uplifting communion with God in 
Gethsemane, and thus was able to rise to the lofty sammit of 
the Oross and achieve a glorious victory. Only as we realise 
that time and eternity meet in us, like tides that embrace 
each other having swept the circumference of the globe, that 
we begin to take the true measure of our own significance 
and possibility. 


V.—Isaac. 


Igaac, “the laughing,” that is, the kind and gentle, is 
commended for his faith in blessing his sons. “ By faith 
Isaac blessed Jacob and Hsau concerning things to come.” 
The old man had by faith discovered that he had a great 
inheritance to bequeath to his sons. 

Compared with his father, Isaac was a small and weak man. 
He has less body and bulk, less grandeur, less boldness ; 
but, shadow-like, he kneels and looks up to God in imitation 
of Abraham. His cast of mind is given in one sentence : 
“ And Isaac digged again the wells which they had digged 
in the days of Abraham his father.” And when these wells 
became the subject of contest he meekly retires in search of 
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others. But whatever shortcomings Isaac had, his quiet, 
tranquil, meditative life was as much the product of his 
faith as of his disposition. Isaac had faith, and his faith 
enabled him to maintain those spiritual possessions which he 
had inherited, and to hand them down to his children. 
Isaac’s faith has dignified the commonplace, and he declares 
to all generations of men: It is, not necessary to be either 
great or clever in order to be useful and helpful to your 
fellows. The man of one talent, with faith, can leave for 
his children the noblest of all legacies, the memory of a life 
well spent. 


VI.—JACOB. 


And what is the testimony of Jacob? Is it not this: 
the ministry and power of sorrow and trouble in human life ? 
Is this not the great secret which Jacob learned by faith ? 
How he bemoaned his hard lot. That couch of stone. That 
wrestling amid the shadows of a great calamity. Lo! the 
breaking of day—and it is an angel. Henceforth he has a 
new name—Prince of God. What a long time it took him 
to learn that this new name could be earned only by hard 
- struggle. And now, says Jacob: Remember, in the mid- 
night struggle of life the angel is not far off, the dawn of 
day is at hand. Remember, if men want.to go to heaven, it 
must be on stepping-stones of their dead selves. The ladder 
reaching there will not bear the weight of one selfish heart. 

A very composite character was that of Jacob. He had 
comparatively few elements of worth to recommend him at 
first. Had he been left to himself, uncontrolled by any 
higher impulses, he might have become a confirmed dis- 
sembler, if not a wrecked and abandoned castaway. But 
his faith saved him. He saw God “face to face,” and the 
discovery preserved his life. Craft, unscrupulousness, selfish- 
ness, duplicity, falsehood, dissimulation—these are some of the 
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features of the man’s character that have to be erased, and who 
will say that faith did not wipe them out ? But what a costly 
process. God dealt with him in goodness for his good. He 
would shame him out of subtlety by kindness, and Jacob 
became heartily ashamed of himself. God finally conquered 
Jacob’s nature by persistent love. And the man was for 
evermore happier for the subjection. His figure rises in 
beautiful majesty on our recollections after the struggle at 
Penuel. 

His voice comes down the ages to us, saying that if we 
have never wrestled the long night through for the blessing ; 
if we have never, faint and worn, flung ourselves down 
before the cross and cried, “If I perish, I perish here; I 
will not let Thee go, Thou dying Christ, except Thou bless 
me”; if we have not had this experience, then the 
discovery made by Jacob through faith is a sealed book to 
us. See, says the patriarch, the possibilities of which the 
lowest nature is capable under the touch of heaven. Israel 
will be our name too if we win our princedom as he won 
his. Even if we have to go halting on our way, crippled in 
our race for the prize and crown of this life, yet, we 
remember the words of the apostle, ‘‘Gird up the loins of 
your mind, be sober, and hope to the end, for the grace 
that shall be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” 

In our atmosphere we have noticed the lower strata of 
clouds have a dark colour, for to them belong the smoke, the 
fogs, the malaria, and the earthly exhalations. Above them 
are those which have left behind much of the earthly 
impurities, but which are still not of perfect brightness and 
hue. But far above them, through the dry air of summer, 
may be seen other clouds, beautiful in array, the white of 
their drapery pure, having left behind the impurities of 
earth and having drawn nearer to the sunlight. We first 
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see Jacob among the lowest clouds—full of earth, earthy, 
dark, and ugly—but gradually he rises, until at last, after 
that midnight struggle, he is seen high up among the saints 
of history who have been drawn nearest to the light and 
life of God. And we love to think of him as a far-up cloud 
of silver purity, with a countenance catching the bright 
perfection of God in the clear blue scene of communion, 
comely with-the comeliness of the Sun of Righteousness. 

These, then, are the discoveries made by these men of 
early times by faith : Abel discovered the place and worth 
of whole-hearted sacrifice in human life; Enoch, the value 
of fellowship with God as an influence to ennoble life ; 
Noah, the sacredness of prompt, unquestioning obedience to 
the commandments of God ; Abraham, the bearings of our 
eternal destiny on the life that now is; Isaac, the true 
worth of the commonplace; and Jacob, the great secret 
of the meaning of sorrow and trial in the experience of 
believers. ‘These were the uses to which these men put the 
same faith. Hach of them believed in the same God, and 
the faith of each led him to discover some great truth 
which was ¢he truth for him. And the record of each 
discovery is an inspiration to every successive generation 
of men and women. 


“God’s saints are shining lights; who stays 

Here long, must pass 
O’er dark hills, swift streams, and steep ways 

As smooth as glass. 
But these all night, 
Like candles, shed 
Their beams, and light 
Us into bed.” 








XXX, 


The Resources of the Church and the 
Weeds of the World, 


By Rey. DANIEL WATERS, Ton.* 


“And when it was evening, His disciples came to Him, saying, 
This is a desert place, and the time is now past ; send the multitude 
away, that they may go into the villages, and buy themselves 
victuals, But Jesus said unto them, They need not depart; give ye 
them to eat. And they say unto Him, We have here but five loaves, 
and two fishes. He said, Bring them hither to Me. . . .”—Marr. 
xiv. 15-21. 


UR Lord’s master passion was compassion. His 
retirement to the desert place was connected with 
the death of John. John’s enemies being also His 

enemies, His life was in danger, and He retreated here for 
safety. But when He saw the multitude He was moved 
with compassion towards them, and, disregarding His own 
immediate personal interests, He straightway ministered to 
their wants. 

The remarkable miracle which forms the text was per- 
formed on this occasion, and it is important as showing 
CEE 8 relation both to the online who were fed, and 
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the disciples who were requested to provide. On the one 
hand it shows the great solicitude of Christ for the least as 
well as for the most important wants of men, and on the 
other hand it shows the inexhaustible resources. of the 
disciples, whenever they had the Master to fall back on. 
The circumstances connected with the miracle lend them- 
selves to the following remarks :— 


I. The Church in the minority—It is represented in the 
text by the few disciples, whereas the world is represented by 
the vast multitude. The multitude left Christ when He began 
to speak of Himself as the Bread of Life. Only about twelve 
continued steadfast, and remained with Him. It has always 
been thus. The words of Christ are as true to-day as when 
they were first uttered—“ Wide is the gate and broad is the 
way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go 
in thereat ; because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” The 
Church consisted once of only one family, and after this it 
was confined within the narrow limits of one nation. But, 
happily, these limitations have been removed. The Church 
now has its face upon the whole world; but, still, it is in 
the minority, a fact which is very perplexing and difficult to 
explain. Asaph, when baffled by the problem ‘of Providence, 
was kept from falling by his firm and immovable faith in 
God’s goodness to Israel. “Truly, God is good to Israel.” 
Whatever may be the reason for the prosperity of the wicked 
and the adversity of the good, one thing is unquestionable, 
“Truly, God is good to Israel,” and whatever may be said 
about the slow growth and spread of the true religion, how- 
ever difficult the problem may be to solve—and, perhaps, a 
satisfactory solution is impossible in this world—one thing 
is certain, God is good to all, and His knowledge unsearch- 
able, He does not will that any should perish, but that all 
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should come to repentance. The Church, ib is true, is in the 
minority, but it is unquestionably the will of God that it 
should not remain so. ‘They need not depart; give ye 
them to eat,” 


Il. The Church, although in the minority, has to make 
provision for the world.—* Give ye them to eat.” It is God’s 
method to bless men through men, and very often the 
many through the few. It is said that the history of the 
world is inseparably connected with the history of its great 
men—one great man, but many living in his shadow— 
one Abraham, but all the families of the earth blessed in 
him. “In thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” God blesses one man and makes that one a 
chosen vessel to carry His blessings to others. He blesses 
the Church, and through the Church the world. “Give ye 
them to eat.” 

The true life of the Church is one of service. To this 
end it was instituted and blessed. All its varied powers 
and manifold gifts rightly understood spell service. It is 
in the world, as Christ was in the world, for its highest and 
permanent good. It is the home of God’s fulness, the 
storehouse of all spiritual gifts, the repository of the Divine 
supply in the world for the world’s needs. 

In the Old Testament Church service was directed 
and regulated by law. Law decided its particular forms 
and defined its boundaries. Then service was a duty. 
In the New ‘Testament Church, however, service is 
determined and directed not by law but by love. All the 
restraints and restrictions, therefore, which characterised the 
Old Testament Church have been done away with, all 
limitations and boundaries have been removed. ‘Christian 
service is free and spontaneous, boundless and immeasurable, 
and no longer considered as a mere duty, but looked upon 
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as a necessary and priceless privilege. “They need not 
depart ; give ye them to eat.” 

This, then, is the essential attitude of the Church towards 
the world. It is in the world to enrich, to ennoble and to 
influence it in every possible manner. It is here to instruct, 
to comfort, to strengthen, to help, to persuade, to reprove, 

-and to warn. It isin the world but not of it. It is in it 
for its own training and for the world’s highest good. 

Neither the life of Christ, nor His instructions to His 
disciples give any warrant whatever to monasticism. It is 
quite true that one of the high places of religion is the 
closet, where only our Heavenly Father sees and hears, 
and where only the still small voice is heard. This was 
Jacob’s Bethel, Paul’s third heaven, John’s Patmos, and it 
is every believer’s mount of transfiguration. We need to be 
alone in order that we may not be alone. We miss the 
highest religious experiences if we miss being alone with 
God—experiences such as Paul had when he saw and heard 
things unutterable. For— 


“In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he preferred no request 
Wrapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise. 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him: it was blessedness and love.’ 


The exercise which makes such experiences possible to 
us has certainly a place in religion, and a most important 
place. But although important and essential, this is not 
the whole of religion. A true and all-round religion has a 
manward as well as a Godward attitude. Her benign and 
radiant face is turned towards the world as well as towards 
heaven. We should go, by all means, to God to receive, 
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but we should not forget to come to men to give. We 
should take our empty vessels to the throne of Grace, but 
we should always remember to bring our full ones back to 
men. The Church in the world is like the chapel in the 
graveyard—a place of Divine light in a region of darkness, 
of hope in a land of despair, of comfort in a world of 
sorrow, and of life in the midst of death. The mission of 
the Church is evident—it is to join Omnipotence and help- 
lessness, Divine compassion and human misery, God’s 
fulness and man’s need. “They need not depart; give 
ye them to eat,” 


Ill. The Church, in view of the great demand of the 
world, is often painfully conscious of its insufficiency—* We 
have here but five loaves and two fishes.” 

The difference between the supply and the demand 
seemed to the disciples to be so great, that they actually 
despised the little they had, and said with significant 
emphasis, “And what are these among so many ?” 

We have instances of the feeling exhibited in the text 
in many of those servants of God who have been called to 
great and eminent service. Moses and the deliverance of 
the children of Israel, Jeremiah and the prophetic office, 
Paul and the work of the Christian ministry, are familiar 
illustrations. The Church as a whole shares with its most 
eminent servants this sense of insufficiency. Nor is this 
strange. The Church is called upon to provide for the 
deepest cravings of human nature—guidance in perplexity, 
peace of conscience, unchanging and lasting friendship and 
life everlasting. Who is sufficient for these things ? 

Again, the Church is in the minority. Two-thirds of the 
world, it is said, are without the true light, and of the 
remaining third a big proportion are outside the Church. 
What, then, are the few remaining ones among so many ? 
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What are the few Churches of our own land among the 
millions who are utterly dead to their higher interests ? 
What are the mere handful of missionaries among the 
millions of China, India, and Africa? It is no wonder 
that the most hopeful are sometimes well-nigh overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of the demand. 

Further, there are almost insurmountable difficulties to 
overcome—innumerable organised temptations, dense ignor- 
ance, almost absolute apathy, wilful and persistent opposition, 
and in heathen lands old customs and old beliefs, which have 
taken thousands of years to root and spread. What wonder 
that the Church so often repeats in its prayers and confes- 
sions, “ And who is sufficient for these things?” In the 
face of the nature of the work, the vastness of the demand 
and the enormous difficulties to be overcome, the Church 
justly feels its own inadequacy and ilk oli “We 
have here but five loaves and two fishes.” 


IV. The Church has resources which more than make up 
‘for is own insufficiency—* Bring them hither to Me.” 
What ! the five loaves? Yes. You despise them because 
they are few and small. Bring them to Me, and I will make 
them more than enough. 

The unseen is a fact in religion. No other explanation of 
its growth and progress and influence is possible. Five 
loaves are in sight satisfying the wants of five thousand, but 
this is unaccountable apart from the interference of an 
unseen power. A few weak disciples—“ the foolish things, 
the weak things, and the despised things of the world ””— 
are in sight, acting upon it, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ. But this is evidently 
inexplicable apart from the presence of an unseen power. 
The apparent irregular movements of Uranus led to the dis- 
covery of Neptune. The existence of the one was inferred 
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from the movements of the other. Similarly, the unseen 
in religion is absolutely necessary to account for what’ is 
otherwise inexplicable. “ Bring them hither to Me.” ME. 
The whole secret of the Gheidian religion lies here. ‘The 
excellency of power is of God.” “Not by might nor by 
power, but My Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” Human 
instrumentality has its place. But whilst Paul plants and 
Apollos waters, it is God that gives the increase. “We walk 
by faith, not by sight.” The prayer meeting, not the business 
meeting or the preaching service, is the thermometer of the 
Church. We first conquer with God, then for Him. The 
Church joins itself to God in prayer first, and then to the 
- world in service. As the iron in contact with the magnet is 
itself a magnet so long as the connection lasts, so the man 
or the Church in living union with God becomes a channel 
to convey His power and blessings to the world. “TI live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Peter and John were 
inexplicable to the Jews. ‘And when they perceived that 
they were unlearned men they marvelled, and they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus.” With: 
Jesus. 'This is the only satisfactory solution of the Chris- 
tian life, and of the progress and influence of the Christian 
Church in the world. With Jesus—the Divine behind the 
human, the spiritual behind the natural, the power that 
moves the universe behind the earthen vessel. ‘“ Bring 
them hither to Me ”—your missionaries, preachers, teachers, 
Churches,—and I will make them equal to all the needs 
and demands of the world. 


V. The Church, even when it gives its all, is never poorer, 
but always richer. —“ And they took up of the fragments that 
remained twelve baskets full.” 

In the religious world the most liberal Church is always 
the most prosperous, and the most self-denying man is 
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always the richest in the long run. Nothing is lost to us 
that is rightly used. We receive back with interest what 
we give. We reap what we sow. “Give and it shall be 
given you,” “ water and you shall be watered,” ‘“ whoso 
saveth his life shall lose it, and whoso loseth his life for My 
name’s sake shall find it.” ‘There is that scattereth and 
still increaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet and it'tendeth to poverty.” ‘To him that hath shall 
be given, and he shall have abundance, and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 
“‘ And they took up of the fragments that remained twelve 
baskets full.” Our duty is evident. Do not let us ask with 
Judas, Why was this waste ? nor turn away sad like the rich 
young man because we have much riches, but, like the poor 
widow, let us give all we have, then the promise shall be 
ours—in this world an hundred-fold, and in the world to 
come life everlasting. 
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